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i.1. Adolf Hitler observes the scenery on board the Deutschland in the Norwegian fjords, April 1934. 


Introduction 
Hitler in the Fjords 


he weather was exceptionally beautiful on Thursday, April 12, 

1934, When Hitler cruised into the Sogne Fjord on Norway's west 
coast (fig. i.1). He was sailing on the Deutschland, Germany's new pocket 
battleship, accompanied by naval commander in chief Admiral Erich 
Raeder and defense minister Colonel General Werner von Blomberg. 
The voyage was not publicized, surprising Germans and Norwegians 
alike when news of it leaked to the press. It was Hitler's first journey 
abroad since becoming chancellor, yet no one could say what he was 
doing in Norway. 

The Norwegian government had been given little warning that 
the Deutschland was coming. German Foreign Office records in Ber- 
lin reveal a hastily planned trip. A telegram sent to the German Em- 
bassy in Oslo on April 7 asked that the local government be informed 
of the ship's training exercises, which might involve passage through 
Norway's territorial sea. There was no intention to enter the coun- 
trys inland waters, which required permission from the Norwegian 
government. 

But a last-minute change of plans to tour the Sogne Fjord in order 
to show "guests" on board its "scenic beauty" left German diplomats 
in Oslo scrambling to alert Norwegian authorities before the battle- 
ship entered the fjord at 7:30 a.m. on April 12. A German Foreign Office 
memo composed later that day now described the voyage as a "short 
vacation" for the Führer, the admiral, and the defense minister, and 
made clear their intention to travel "quasi-incognito," without flying 
their respective flags. As a result, they expected the presence of the ship 
to garner little attention from the Norwegian side.? 
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The secret of who was on board was quickly exposed, however, 
when a Norwegian pilot, Martin Karlsen, embarked to navigate the 
heavy cruiser through the fjord and was greeted by a smiling Hitler. In- 
terviewed by the Norwegian newspaper Tidens Tegn (Sign ofthe Times), 
Karlsen enthused over the German chancellor and star passenger: "He 
went around the deck and talked to everyone, sailors and officers, and 
their rank did not seem to matter to him. Everyone on board really 
liked him—at least, that is my impression. I thought he was a pleasant 
and convivial man. ... He was so modest, and the only medal that hung 
on his suit was the Iron Cross that he was awarded during the world 
war for personal valor. He was easygoing and friendly with the sailors 
on board. Moreover, his behavior was completely similar toward the 
generals and the subordinates."? 

Little wonder that Germany's right-wing newspapers eagerly picked 
up the story of the smitten pilot.* Importantly, they left out any men- 
tion of an article that appeared in Tidens Tegn alongside the Martin 
Karlsen interview, bearing the headline "Is There a Political Backstory 
to Hitler's Norwegian Trip?" The journalist wrote that the notable ab- 
sence of Nazi Party officials on board and the presence of Blomberg and 
Raeder gave credence to rumors that the purpose of the cruise was to 
discuss the future of Germany's military, a subject that had provoked 
"severe disagreements" between Ernst Róhm (head of the paramili- 
tary Sturmabteilung, or SA) and the Reichswehr leadership, particu- 
larly Blomberg. Indeed, historians have speculated that it was on this 
voyage that Hitler agreed to address the threat to the military, and to 
his own position, posed by the defiant SA, resulting in the bloody liq- 
uidation of the organization's leaders and hundreds of political oppo- 
nents eleven weeks later during what became known as the Night of 
the Long Knives.^ 

In his interview, Karlsen did not hint at any darker preoccupations 
troubling the Führer. Instead, he portrayed Hitler as delighted and mes- 
merized by his encounter with the Norwegian landscape, standing on 
deck “without stirring" and watching for hours. “Hitler,” he reported, 
"spent practically all his time at the bridge and enthused like a little boy 
over the mountains and the magnificent weather. ... He was particu- 
larly impressed by the beauty of Balestrand, of which, as he recounted, 
he had heard so much, and which became famous throughout Ger- 
many owing to the emperor' visits." The Deutschland stopped briefly 
at Balestrand but did not dock. This picturesque village, jutting out 
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i.2.The Deutschland 
photographed against 
Norwegian mountains, 
April 1934. 


1.3. Hitler and Erich 
Raeder on board the 
Deutschland in April 
1934. Admiral Raeder 
would later press Hit- 
ler to invade Norway 
to ensure his navy 
access to Norwegian 
ports. 


into the blue waters ofthe fjord, had been a favorite destination of Em- 
peror Wilhelm II on his annual summer trips to Norway. Here, while 
on vacation in July 1914, he helped steer Europe into war. Compelled to 
return to Berlin by a nervous German government, he never saw his 
beloved Norway again.” Bergens Tidende (Bergen Times), which broke 
the story of Hitler's visit, connected the kaiser's final voyage north with 
the chancellor's inaugural foray abroad, alluding to a history coming 
full circle.’ 

Across from Balestrand, the Deutschland passed the colossal statue 
of legendary Viking hero Frithiof, which Emperor Wilhelm II erected 
above Vangsnes in the summer of 1913 as a gift to the Norwegian peo- 
ple.” The cruiser then sailed to the hamlet of Gudvangen, at the end of 
the Nærøy Fjord. Hitler did not make it quite as far as Stalheim, another 
regular destination of the kaiser, who stayed at its grand hotel many 
times. Finally, the Deutschland proceeded down the adjoining Aurlands 
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i.4. Hitler with sailors on board the Deutschland, April 1934. 


Fjord, with its snow-covered peaks and waterfalls, before exiting the 
Sogne Fjord and sailing southward." 

The next day, Friday, April 13, with a different Norwegian pilot on 
board, the Deutschland continued its voyage, entering the Hardanger 
Fjord. The ship traveled its entire length to reach Odda, another of 
the kaiser's favorite places, and on the way back paused at the village 
of Ulvik. As they had the previous day, the Deutschland's passengers 
remained on board at all times. The Norwegian pilot disembarked in 
Leirvik, and the ship headed out to sea, arriving in Hamburg on Satur- 
day, April 14, four days after its departure. Bergens Tidende reported that 
"the Führer and his entourage were highly impressed by the western 
Norwegian fjords’ mighty nature, and the Reich chancellor appeared 
to want to repeat the visit at an opportune time." The article concluded 
by noting that the glorious weather had allowed the fjords to present 
themselves "most advantageously, although one could have wished the 
Reich chancellor to see these areas slightly later, when the fruit trees 
are in bloom."" 

Hitlers photographer, Heinrich Hoffmann, documented the Deutsch- 
land's voyage in the fjords (figs. i.1-i.4).? His photographs capture the 
dramatic power ofthe Norwegian landscape, which he juxtaposed with 
the Deutschland's enormous guns. Hitler appears frequently on deck 
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gazing at the fjords in the company of Raeder and Blomberg. The sail- 
ors energetically swab the deck and perform gymnastics in the spring 
weather. Everyone seems to be having a wonderful time. 

German battleships continued to sail into Norwegian waters that 
spring and summer. The Deutschland returned to the Sogne and Har- 
danger fjords just two weeks after Hitler's trip, this time accompanied 
by the cruiser Leipzig. In total, twelve battleships sailed into Norwegian 
waters between mid-April and mid-July 1934. These visits became prob- 
lematic after the horrifying violence and lawlessness of the Night of the 
Long Knives turned public opinion in Norway sharply against Berlin. 
On July 4, 1934, just days after the massacre had ended, the German 
fleet flagship Schleswig-Holstein docked in Oslo. Workers and Commu- 
nist Party members protested, and police turned back demonstrators 
attempting to reach the battleship. As a secret report prepared by the 
German ambassador to Norway disclosed, King Haakon VII was furi- 
ous that the ship and fleet commander had appeared in Oslo so soon 
after the slaughter, “as if nothing at all had happened in Germany,” 
and with a total disregard for the mood then prevailing among Norwe- 
gians, considering it “an imposition on the Norwegian government and 
on him personally." At first the Norwegian king refused to receive the 
fleet commander, as was customary, but relented at the last moment to 
avoid a diplomatic insult. Nevertheless, he let it be known that he hoped 
"very much" that no German warship would arrive in Oslo in the years 
to come. Given his majesty's displeasure, German officials reluctantly 
and quietly decided to keep their battleships out of Norwegian waters 
"for the time being.” 

No amount of protest from the king, however, could turn back the 
German battleships and warplanes that invaded Norway six years later. 
The dawn attack on April o, 1940, code-named Operation Weserübung 
(Weser Exercise), caught the Norwegians by surprise. Within hours 
Germans had seized control of major coastal towns. King Haakon VII 
and the Norwegian government refused the German demand that they 
surrender, escaping from Oslo into the interior ofthe country and even- 
tually to Tromsø in the north; from there, on June 7, they left for En- 
gland and exile. On June 1o, the remaining Norwegian troops on the 
mainland capitulated. The campaign for Norway was over, with Ger- 
many occupying the entire country. 

On April 24, 1940, even as the fighting in Norway continued, Hitler 
appointed forty-one-year-old Josef Terboven, Gauleiter (district leader) 
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of Essen, as the head of the civilian occupation regime, the Reichs- 
kommissariat (Reich Commissariat). As a reward for his collaboration, 
Vidkun Quisling, leader of Norway 's fascist party Nasjonal Samling 
(National Unity), was eventually named head of a puppet Norwegian 
government.” General Nikolaus von Falkenhorst served as the military 
commander of the very large German army of occupation, the needs 
of which placed a heavy economic burden on Norway's population of 
three million people, who were expected to shoulder the costs. Falken- 
horst, who was in charge of all military aspects of the occupation, 
clashed with Terboven over his brutal policies, which he believed alien- 
ated the Norwegian people. Neither controlled the SS or its dreaded 
Gestapo, which functioned independently in Norway. This tangle of 
organizational structures, typical of the Nazi state more broadly, pro- 
duced confusion, inefficiencies, and tensions among the occupational 
authorities. 

Above these competing interests and voices stood Hitler, with his 
own vision and agenda for Norway. As Winston Churchill later wrote, 
Hitler's naval strategy focused obsessively on Norway, which he be- 
lieved would be the “zone of destiny in this war." ^ Convinced of the 
danger ofan Allied invasion of Norway, a fear stoked by repeated Brit- 
ish commando raids, Hitler ordered additional troops and resources 
to Norway, as well as the fortification of its coastline, in an effort to 
make the country an impregnable northern fortress. Defensive struc- 
tures mushroomed along thousands of kilometers of coastline, from 
the Oslo Fjord in the southeast to the border with the Soviet Union in 
the far north. The manpower needed to build and maintain these de- 
fenses was enormous. A German war correspondent, writing in Janu- 
ary 1941, described the resinous scent of freshly cut fir wood that filled 
the air “throughout Norway, from Oslo to Kirkenes."" Norway’s for- 
ests were being razed to build barracks for hundreds of thousands of 
German soldiers. 

But what Hitler saw in Norway went far beyond the fortress. Among 
the vast construction projects undertaken during the occupation, not 
all were driven by immediate wartime needs. Many, in fact, were in- 
tended for the period following the war, when the Nazis expected to 
reign supreme over Europe. Despite promises made to Quisling of Nor- 
way's eventual independence, Hitler had no intention of withdrawing. 
In the military and civilian building projects explored in this book, we 
see the German occupiers taking root in Norway and creating a space 
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for themselves as rulers of a Nordic empire that stretched beyond the 
Arctic Circle. Alongside this physical appropriation, we also witness 
the imaginary construction of Norway as a place that belonged to the 
invading Nazis, who sought to naturalize themselves as the saviors and 
rightful inhabitants of this northern land. 

Today, as we look back on the war period, the intensity of building 
in occupied Norway often comes as a surprise, even to Norwegians 
themselves. Except for the massive fortifications along the coasts, vi- 
sual evidence of Nazi construction is no longer immediately apparent. 
What we see—or, rather, do not see—is hard to reconcile with the view 
from the archives, which reveals frenetic building activity almost from 
the moment the Germans arrived. Those efforts transformed not only 
the landscape but also the labor market. In the summer of 1942, for ex- 
ample, every fifth Norwegian worker was employed on a German con- 
struction site.? So where, we might ask, did it all go? 

To begin with, not all of the Nazis' building schemes were realized 
by 1945. After Germany invaded the Soviet Union in 1941, construc- 
tion materials grew scarce in Norway as resources were diverted to the 
eastern front. Some ambitious building projects had to be downsized 
or deferred. Yet even these unfinished plans have a great deal to tell 
us about how Hitler and other Nazi leaders envisioned laying out the 
Greater German Reich in the far north. So, too, do the extensive infra- 
structure projects the occupiers undertook in Norway. Infrastructure 
in all its forms was vitally important in the Nazis’ determination to 
connect the peripheries of Europe to Berlin, the intended political and 
economic heart of their global empire. Yet such projects are commonly 
overlooked today as physical relics of the past. 

Our preconceptions of what a National Socialist-built landscape 
looks like have also played a role in what we see. In Germany, Albert 
Speer's colossal schemes for Germania (Berlin redesigned as a fitting 
imperial capital), as well as his Reich Chancellery and Nuremberg Rally 
Grounds, reinforce the idea that Third Reich architecture was driven 
solely by the desire to dwarf people into submission through its sheer 
monumentality.” In Eastern Europe, Hitler's belief in the racial inferi- 
ority of the region's Slavic and Jewish peoples and cultures justified a 
horrific tabula rasa approach—wiping the slate clean to create an all- 
new Germanic landscape, in which “subhumans” would be replaced by 
"supermen," and all physical traces of the "unclean" would be erased 
or pushed into the dark margins of a New Order. In the context of this 
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well-documented history, we do not expect Nazi architecture to blend 
or coexist with its surroundings. 

Norway, however, was neither Germany nor Eastern Europe. The 
Nazis considered Norwegians to be racially superior to Germans, and 
admired—even envied—their Viking origins. As fellow Nordic broth- 
ers, the Norwegians were to be treated differently from other con- 
quered nations. In instructing Terboven on his new role, Hitler told 
him, ^You will give me no greater pleasure than by making a friend of 
these people.”* To that end Norwegians were to be convinced rather 
than compelled—steered gently toward the glorious National Socialist 
future that they did not yet realize they wanted. Norwegian engineers 
and architects were brought to Germany to be trained in the forms and 
technologies of the New Order, which they were expected to adapt to 
their northern context. Although an alignment between metropole and 
periphery was considered necessary, it was clear to all that an Arctic 
fishing village differed from Berlin. Creating the physical conditions 
for a National Socialist revolution in Norway would thus involve de- 
veloping novel forms and types of architecture in response to native 
landscapes and traditions. This more subtle approach was expected to 
be powerful and effective not despite but by virtue ofthese adaptations. 

I begin this book by surveying the newspapers of the era to under- 
stand how the occupation of Norway—and Norway itself—was pre- 
sented to German readers. This overview is facilitated by the work of 
the Reich Commissariat’s Department of Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, whose staff clipped articles about Norway from German 
newspapers across Europe and arranged them into binders by theme, 
such as "Norway in the New Europe.” Since many of these newspapers 
are long defunct and difficult to find, this collection, held by the Na- 
tional Archives of Norway in Oslo, offers rare insights into the crafting 
ofa space of imagination for German audiences encountering, through 
these press stories, the northernmost periphery of Hitler's empire. 

Chapter 2 plumbs the role played by infrastructure in the creation of 
a Nordic empire, whether in the form of a scenic highway connecting 
Trondheim to Berlin or in the form ofa pipeline of Aryan babies meant 
to improve Germany's genetic stock. The ostensible desire to knit to- 
gether Norwegians and Germans conveyed through such infrastructure 
projects is challenged in chapter 3, which explores Hitler's patronage 
of Soldatenheime, cultural and recreational centers for German soldiers 
stationed in Norway's remote regions. These elaborate buildings were 
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designed to reinforce the men's German identities and thus prevent 
them from “going native" in the wild North. Both chapters 2 and 3 are 
anchored in the Organisation Todt collection of the National Archives 
of Norway in Oslo. Comprising the records of the paramilitary engi- 
neering division responsible for much of the construction in occupied 
Norway, this vast archive opened to researchers in 2011. The wealth of 
fresh materials it offers—including letters, maps, photographs, invoices, 
reports, and much more— directly shapes the stories told in this book. 

Albert Speer sought to leave his own mark on the development of 
National Socialist architecture in occupied Norway. Chapter 4 exam- 
ines Speer's collaboration with the Norwegian architects and planners 
entrusted with rebuilding twenty-three Norwegian towns damaged in 
the 1040 invasion. Invited by Speer to tour Nazi Germany, the Norwe- 
gian architects were expected to bring home with them National So- 
cialist ideals of town planning and thus forge suitable urban settings for 
a new society. Chapter 5 delves into a special commission given by Hit- 
ler to Speer: the design of a major German city outside of Trondheim, a 
new settlement that would enable the rulers to create their own myths 
of origin in the North. Plans for the city, as well as for the immense 
new naval base it would serve, were kept strictly confidential for fear of 
provoking unrest among Norwegians. Both chapters 4 and 5 draw on 
the unpublished papers of Hans Stephan, held in a private collection. 
Stephan worked closely with Speer in Berlin and served as his represen- 
tative in Norway, traveling back and forth between the two countries to 
advance the rebuilding of Norwegian towns and to quietly make prepa- 
rations for Hitler's secret city in the North. 

From these and other archival sources emerges the Nazis’ vision of 
the North and their place within it as the new Vikings, conquering with 
military weapons and engineering skills. More broadly, the projects 
documented here shed light on how Hitler and his henchmen foresaw 
the future world colonized under the swastika, which they had begun 
to build in Norway. As illuminating as they may be, these sources are 
distinctly one-sided, giving voice to German illusions and ambitions. 
This book thus should not be read as a general or balanced history of 
the occupation." Rather, the Norway envisioned by the Nazis and ex- 
plored in this book is a fantasy, and a dangerous one. The Nazi perspec- 
tive does not capture the realities experienced by the occupied or the 
ways in which Norwegians resisted the appropriation and abuse of their 
land. It also pays little heed to the extreme suffering ofthe prisoners of 
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war deported from Eastern Europe to build Hitler's northern utopia. A 
large and growing body of scholarship, mostly by Norwegian histori- 
ans, has made clear the tremendous human cost of the Nazis’ dreams 
of remaking the North—from the prisoners worked to death to the 
German-fathered babies abandoned after the war. When Hitler sailed 
into the fjords on his battleship on a sunny day in April 1934, few could 
have imagined the nightmare that would follow when the Führer, lik- 
ing what he saw, decided to come back at an opportune time. 


Introduction 


1 Romanticizing 
the North 


German Press Accounts 


of Norway under the Nazis 


n September 1940, Nazi journalist and cultural critic Bruno Roe- 

misch sat in the orchestra section ofthe National Theater in Oslo 
reminiscing about the German invasion of Norway five months earlier. 
He had stood outside the same building on the afternoon of April 10 as 
German troops, which had entered the capital the previous day, hauled 
loads of hay into the theater to create provisional bedding for them- 
selves. Amid a group of Norwegian onlookers, Roemisch overheard 
one "fat bourgeoise" grumble, “Just look at those damn Germans! First 
they chase away our king and then they turn our beautiful National 
Theater into a barn.”' 

Inside the now pristine theater, Roemisch could only marvel at 
^what has become of this barn in the short time since." The anger ex- 
pressed by the Norwegian bystander seemed to belong to "another 
world." Time, the "great quick-change artist," had swept it away, re- 
placing the "throaty snores" of the soldiers with "the delicate violin 
notes of Lehár's The Merry Widow,” Hitler's favorite operetta. The Na- 
tional Theater's rebirth, Roemisch maintained, was representative of 
the capital as a whole and of Norway more broadly. Economic recov- 
ery, happiness, and optimism flourished everywhere. Roemisch saw 
the metamorphosis in the busy port, where unemployment had been 
banished, and along Karl Johans Street, where stylish women carrying 
shopping parcels smiled easy, uncomplicated smiles. Their mood, Roe- 
misch asserted, was contagious: all of Oslo was in good spirits. Having 
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experienced a "fall upwards" with the German occupation, life in Nor- 
way was better than ever.? 

Roemisch's account of the country's resurgence, published in the 
Krakauer Zeitung (Kraköw Newspaper), the Nazi newspaper of occupied 
Poland, is easy to dismiss as just more fervid propaganda meant to bol- 
ster support for Hitlers New Order, the radical and massive reorga- 
nization of Europe. What suggests that such narratives deserve more 
serious attention, however, is their pervasiveness in the Nazi-controlled 
German-language press of Europe. German readers from Kirkenes to 
Vienna and Brussels to Riga consumed thousands of positive stories 
regarding Norway's progress under the occupation.? Taken as a whole, 
this literature represents a type of collective wish fulfillment: the cre- 
ation on the page of the North as a vast space of possibility, where Hit- 
ler's racial utopia could be imagined and carried out. But more than just 
fantasy, the articles also captured the crafting and implementation of 
policies designed to bring about Europe's transformation in the wake of 
Hitler's victorious armies. An examination of these articles reveals how 
Norway emerged in the eyes of Germans as a testing ground for a new 
racial empire based on the collaboration of Nordic peoples. 

Beginning soon after the invasion, stories about Norway produced 
by the Nazi-controlled press introduced German readers to Hitler’s 
northernmost acquisition through accounts of its towns, people, and 
resources. Whereas substantial propaganda had prepared Germans for 
the Nazi occupation of the Sudetenland and the war with Poland, there 
had been little warning that Hitler would open a northern front. The 
occupying armed forces in Norway were exceptionally large; as a con- 
sequence, many Germans had family or friends stationed there. Press 
coverage about this foreign country suddenly under German control 
sought to assuage anxiety and satisfy curiosity among readers at home. 
With almost 450,000 German soldiers and civilians living in Norway 
during the height of the occupation, there was also a built-in audience 
for new German-language newspapers and journals published there. 
In May 1940, even before Norwegian forces capitulated, Nazi publisher 
Max Amann launched Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen (German News- 
paper in Norway), an Oslo-based daily with a large circulation. Begin- 
ning in October 1940, the Wehrmacht in Norway published its own 
newspaper, Wacht im Norden (Northern Watch), which it distributed 
free of charge to German soldiers. Terboven’s commissariat inaugu- 
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rated Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen (German Monthly in Norway), 
a richly illustrated magazine focused on social and cultural issues, in 
November 1940 (see plate 1).* These publications provide extensive in- 
formation on the occupation, but always filtered through the lens of 
military censorship and the press limitations on what and how journal- 
ists could report imposed by the Reich Commissariat's Department of 
Public Enlightenment and Propaganda. 

Accounts of Wehrmacht soldiers contributing to Norway's improve- 
ment undoubtedly fostered among German readers a sense of their 
own role in a broader racial mission, tying efforts abroad to those on 
the home front. On April o, 1941, an article on the anniversary of the 
Norwegian invasion that emphasized the hard work being carried out 
by German soldiers in the far north appeared in the Straubinger Tag- 
blatt (Straubing Daily News)? The newspaper served the residents of 
Straubing, a small town in Lower Bavaria on the Danube with a long 
and brutal history of pogroms dating back to the fourteenth century. 
When Hitler seized power in 1933, the small community of Straubing 
Jews became targets of violence, including murder. After the town syn- 
agogue was ransacked during the national November pogrom of 1038 
known as Kristallnacht, or the Night of Broken Glass, most were forced 
to emigrate. Those left behind because of age or poverty were almost 
all deported to the east in 1942 in the pursuit of making Straubing ju- 
denfrei, free of Jews.‘ 

It is in this context that townsfolk picked up their local newspa- 
per and read the words of Colonel General Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, 
Wehrmacht commander in Norway, lauding the men of the northern 
watch. Falkenhorst emphasized that Germany had been forced to oc- 
cupy Norway to defend against British interference. Even so, he in- 
sisted, his armies were not conquerors but rather friendly peacekeepers 
and nation builders, constructing new roads, railways, bridges, and 
other infrastructure that would allow Norway to develop economically 
and participate fully in the New Order. These projects had eradicated 
unemployment, and the introduction of German technology, German 
labor, and a "German tempo" had given Norway's people the stimulus 
and knowledge they needed to modernize their nation. Falkenhorst 
also praised the benefits the civilian population derived from the Wehr- 
macht's "spiritual care work,” which allowed the Norwegians “to expe- 
rience the tremendous rhythm of German cultural activity, which does 
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not rest even in wartime.” Thus, he concluded, German armed forces, 
through their pioneering work in Norway, were forging “a new era for 
the Norwegian people in a pacified Europe." 

Race defined the new era imagined by the German occupiers and 
tied the ^work" of the Wehrmacht soldiers in Norway to that of the 
townsfolk in Straubing. Hitler's vision of a Germanic empire that would 
unite all of Europe under the rule ofa superior Germanic race depended 
on a mystical faith in the power of Nordic blood. As Hitler claimed in 
Mein Kampf, Nordic blood could be “poisoned” by reproducing with in- 
ferior races. This adulteration, in his view, explained the decline of the 
great civilizations ofthe ancient world, particularly Greece and Rome, 
which he believed to be Nordic—a blond, blue-eyed Aryan race—in or- 
igin.* Conversely, blood could be strengthened through breeding with 
better genetic stock, and none had purer Nordic blood, according to 
Nazi eugenicists, than Norwegians. The Nazis’ desire to protect Nordic 
blood justified mass genocide on the one hand and pronatalist measures 
on the other. 

The notion of a racial hierarchy with Norwegians at its apex had 
already been popularized in Germany in the 1920s through the work 
of Hans Friedrich Karl Günther, a German nationalist and right-wing 
ideologue who wrote popular books on racial theory for the general 
public. Günther, who married a Norwegian woman and lived for a time 
in Norway, exalted the Norwegians. He believed that they had pre- 
served the genetic superiority and nobility of the Nordic race because 
of their geographical isolation from the Continent and through their 
ongoing connection with rural culture.? In his best-selling 1922 book 
Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes (Racial Studies of the German People), 
Günther ascribed to the Nordic man a sense of adventurousness, truth- 
fulness, and justice; a strong feeling for landscape; a heroic and creative 
temperament; iron willpower and good judgment; and, importantly, 
an exceptional ability to conquer and lead." That very ability to sub- 
jugate other peoples, however, had also diminished the Nordic man 
through intermarriage. Günther estimated that Norwegians possessed 
more than 7o to 80 percent pure Nordic blood, while Germans them- 
selves retained only 50 to 60 percent in their veins." In his 1925 book 
Der Nordische Gedanke unter den Deutschen (The Nordic Idea among the 
Germans), he promoted selective breeding in order to genetically im- 
prove the German population through "Aufnordung" (re-nordification), 
augmenting its Nordic elements." Günther's theories deeply influenced 
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Heinrich Himmler, who made Nordische Gedanke required reading for 
his SS members, all of whom claimed a Nordic/Aryan lineage “un- 
tainted” by Jewish blood.” 

Giinther used photography to create a “visual code” that concret- 
ized his racial ideas and made them more accessible to a wide audi- 
ence." The idealized Nordic type that he presented to readers had a 
tall and slender build, blond hair, light rosy skin, long skull, thin face, 
narrow nose, and light blue or gray eyes." In the 1930s and 40s, Erna 
Lendvai-Dircksen, a National Socialist photographer for the eugeni- 
cist journal Volk und Rasse (People and Race), issued a popular series of 
photobooks under the titles Das deutsche Volksgesicht (The Face of the 
German People) and Das germanische Volksgesicht (The Face of the Ger- 
manic People) that sought to capture the essential physiognomies of 
Nordic peoples in Germany and beyond. The 1942 volume on Norway, 
with its black-and-white pictures of people, architecture, and land- 
scapes, further romanticized Günther's theory of the formative con- 
nection between race and environment." 

Lendvai-Dircksen framed her human subjects to convey a sense of 
dignity. The images of natural landscapes and villages also included in 
the book embedded the people in a timeless rural context; cities and 
urban dwellers were nowhere to be seen (figs. 1.1-1.4). Photographs 
of a medieval sun-cross gravestone and a stave wooden church re- 
minded viewers ofthe subjects' Viking roots, a past also romanticized 
in Lendvai-Dirksen's foreword." She painted a vision in highly nostal- 
gic terms ofa primitive but noble existence on the land that was threat- 
ened by emigration and the loss of the "best valorous blood" of the 
race. She wrote, "Norway 's greatest wealth lies precisely in the purity 
of its Germanic blood." That blood, she contended, lived on in the land- 
owning peasants who were still bound to the soil and thus protected 
from the damaging "influences of Anglo-American civilization." ® 

In this narrative of endangered Nordic blood, Norway's German 
occupiers emerged as guardians of a vitally precious life source needed 
for the renewal of the Nordic race. Like warrior knights, they had 
come to protect the racial Holy Grail. And while the perceived threats 
came from many quarters, the most culpable and dangerous agents in 
the plot to destroy Nordic blood were the Jews and the Marxists, the 
same enemies Hitler had long demonized in Germany. In the Novem- 
ber 1941 issue of Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen, Heinrich Meyer, a 
member of Dresden’s Genetic Health Appellate Court (which heard 
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1.1. Era Lendvai-Dircksen's Das germanische Volksgesicht: Norwegen offered a highly romanticized 
vision of Norway and its people, in tune with National Socialist ideals. This photograph, which appeared 
in the book opposite the man in 1.2, shows the farmstead above the Gudbrand Valley where, according 
to legend, the real-life model for Ibsen's Peer Gynt lived. 


appeals of compulsory sterilization orders), published an article with 
the sensationalist title "Norway's People on the Brink of Extinction?" 
There, he blamed the twentieth-century decrease in Norway’s birthrate 
on "foreign elements, especially Jewish-influenced propaganda, that for 
decades have been free to try to coldly annihilate the Norwegian Volk 
by propagating small families through so-called sex education, by ridi- 
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1.2. Erna Lendvai-Dircksen, photograph with the caption "Farmer from the kin of Peer Gynt.” 


culing an abundance of children, and by preventing effective measures 
to encourage child-rich families." The family planning clinics estab- 
lished across Norway in the 1920s and 30s by birth-control advocate 
Katti Anker Moller particularly drew his ire. He claimed that “Marxist 
organizations" controlled them, a reference to the support that Moller 
had received from Norway 's socialist and communist parties in her ef- 
forts to help poor women control their fertility and thus better care for 
themselves and their children.” In April 1941, the Reich Commissariat 
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1.3. Erna Lendvai-Dircksen, photograph of Setesdal, a valley in southern Norway. 


closed the family planning clinics in Norway, just as Hitler had done 
in Germany in 1933, also alleging the need to protect the Volk from 
"Jewish-Bolshevist" sex reform.” 

But Meyer, who wrote positively about the changes happening in 
Nazi Germany, also blamed Norwegians for their lack of racial con- 
sciousness. The declining birthrates across Western Europe were con- 
nected, he maintained, to a widespread mental and spiritual deteriora- 
tion. Healthy nations did not want for babies. “In the end,” he wrote, 
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1.4. Erna Lendvai-Dircksen, "A farmer's daughter from Setesdal.” This image appeared opposite the 
landscape depicted in 1.3. 


"this is about Weltanschauung and Lebenswillen [worldview and will to 
live]. Increasing the birthrate of a Volk means increasing their vitality." 
Germany, which was experiencing an upswing in the number of births, 
was proof, Meyer believed, that spiritual recovery bolstered the people's 
will for life and for children." Having saved themselves from the brink, 
Germans would now save Norwegians as well. 

For Hitler, the greatest bellwether of racial decline was art. Accord- 
ingly, German correspondents in Norway paid close attention to its 
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1.5. German officers by Edvard Munch's Spring in the exhibition Art and Non-Art in the National Gallery 
in Oslo, 1942. Photograph by PK.-Ehlert. 


museums, bookstores, theaters, and concert halls to demonstrate both 
the need for and benefits of the occupation." Their reporting, while 
repeating arguments about cultural degeneracy honed in Nazi Ger- 
many in the 1930s, also made allowances for the sensitivities of Norwe- 
gians, whom the Nazis wanted to reform but not alienate. Thus Edvard 
Munch, a Norwegian artist whose works had been included in the noto- 
rious 1937 Degenerate Art exhibition in Munich and removed from Ger- 
man public museum collections, was lauded as a great Nordic painter 
in the German occupation press in Norway.” His paintings were in- 
cluded in the sanctioned "art" section ofthe Art and Non-Art exhibition 
instigated by Norwegian culture minister Gulbrand Lunde (an outspo- 
ken nationalist ideologue in the fascist party Nasjonal Samling), which 
opened in April 1942 at the National Gallery in Oslo (fig. 15).^' In 1943, 
on the occasion of Munch's eightieth birthday, Walter Passarge, the 
director of the Kunsthalle Mannheim, published an adulatory essay in 
Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen praising the artist as the very manifesta- 
tion of the Nordic spirit. In 1937, Passarge had seen his own museum's 
collections purged of degenerate art, including works by Munch.” 
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Oslo, as a symbol of Norway 's social and moral decline before the ar- 
rival ofthe Wehrmacht, was a favorite target of Nazi journalists. Medie- 
valin origin, Oslo had expanded rapidly in the nineteenth century, like 
many other European capitals. In May 1942, the Deutsche Zeitung in Nor- 
wegen published an article under the headline "Can Oslo Become More 
Beautiful?" blaming earlier authorities for being too weak to control 
growth and rein in capitalist speculation. As the author noted, when 
industrialization had taken hold around 1840, factories and workers’ 
slums had sprouted "like mushrooms" along the Akerselva, the river 
flowing through the city. Tenement buildings had been constructed 
quickly and shoddily of cheap materials, reaping large profits for the 
owners but misery for the tenants. Little attention was paid to the nat- 
ural setting of the city, and greenery disappeared.” For many National 
Socialist critics, Oslo's ugliness and despoliation mirrored a deeper ra- 
cial condition. 

A month after the article was published, Wilhelm Brepohl, a jour- 
nalist and leading voice in Nazi Germany on race and migration, ques- 
tioned whether the "melting pot" of Oslo was genuinely Norwegian. 
In an essay appearing in Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen, Brepohl 
explained that after the First World War Norway became deeply es- 
tranged from continental Europe and Germany, aligning itself instead 
with England and the United States. Political left-wing forces, influ- 
ential for decades, had done everything possible to “completely erase 
awareness that a good deal of Norway's accomplishments have arisen 
on German foundations." Oslo's educated classes, Brepohl continued, 
had become spiritually alienated and had little left in them ofthe North- 
ern mans spirit. They had no interest in or feel for the far north of the 
country. Indeed, their estrangement was so complete that the capital's 
residents had little connection anymore even to their own history. As 
a result, the Old Norse Poetic Edda, with its stories of Norse gods and 
heroes, “is considered completely foreign, and the Vikings are regarded 
as pirates and so judged." Brepohl mocked those intellectuals who, no 
longer able to find themselves in their folkish past, turned instead to 
the self-revelations of (Jewish) psychoanalysis. “This Oslo,” he wrote, 
“is not Norway.” 7 

But Brepohl had yet more evidence to offer of Oslo's abnormality. 
Namely, more women than men migrated to the capital from other 
parts of Norway, resulting in a surplus of women. This feminine excess, 
Brepohl claimed, considerably influenced the “mentality and character” 
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1.6. A German officer 
walks by a modern office 
building in Oslo. The 
photograph appeared in 
Wacht im Norden in August 
1942 with a caption that 
noted the building's "cold 
austerity." 
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of the city. Most of the new female migrants were single, independent 
office employees with high demands. “These women,” he wrote, “are 
heavily influenced by Americanism.” Their impact was visible in the 
growth of Oslo’s restaurants and shops, places of frivolity and pleasure. 
The newcomers found their role models in the illustrated magazines, 
with their images of “sweet, simple girls with stupid sex appeal.” This 
debased world of women was unimaginable in the rural countryside, 
which preserved the “healthy energies” of the Volk. “Thus the women 
are further proof,” he concluded, “that Oslo is not Norway.” ? 

Other Nazi writers pointed to Oslo’s contemporary buildings as evi- 
dence of its racial and national alienation (fig. 1.6). By turning its back on 
history and embracing functionalism—an international design style de- 
spised by Hitler and condemned by Nazi ideologues as rootless, Jewish, 
and Marxist—Oslo had transformed itself into a shiny but character- 
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1.7. An unidentified farmstead with a stabbur (elevated storehouse) in the background. 


less non-place. Journalist August Hoppe succinctly captured this view 
in his essay on Oslo as an “upstart among world cities," published in 
the August 1, 1942, issue of Wacht im Norden. ^Here isa city," he wrote, 
"that, like no other, has captured the pomp and splendor of its time to 
the point of dubiousness and ultimate exaggeration, a great and bold 
improvisation on the mindlessly borrowed, copied, and appropriated." 
Echoing Brepohl, Hoppe criticized the Americanness of Oslo's moder- 
nity, including the nearly completed city hall, which he dismissed as 
an American-style cube, in reference to New York City skyscrapers. 
(The Nazis hated this ^weird and alien" edifice, with its massive twin 
towers, and, after the invasion, halted construction with the intention 
of converting the building to a commercial purpose, to which they ar- 
gued it was better suited)? Hoppe also mocked the lipsticked “flap- 
pers” of Oslo; he caricatured their prototype as a woman who is “1.65 
meters tall, weighs 53 kilograms, sports a Greta Garbo hairstyle, knows 
twenty-five cocktail recipes, and lectures her parents about her views 
on psychoanalysis." At the same time, Hoppe, who was then in his early 
twenties and writing for young soldiers, could not quite hide an attrac- 
tion to modern Oslo, with its lively street life and "lithesome girls"—an 
attraction the middle-aged Brepohl apparently did not share.” 
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If it was potentially fraught for German journalists to write about 
Oslo's glamorous women and skyscrapers, the same did not hold true 
for Norway's traditional wooden architecture. In the countryside they 
found the antithesis to the capital's modernist buildings—the "true 
form" ofthe North that had grown organically from the soil. That "true 
form" was present in the plank and log houses that could be traced 
back to the Vikings, the timber stave churches with their rich portal 
carvings and dragons' heads, and the beautiful stabbur (elevated store- 
houses), some hundreds of years old, where farmers' wives stored food 
and household goods (fig. 1.7). These folkish structures, National Social- 
ist writers proclaimed, embodied the “real Norway." 

Yet the interest in exploring the "authentic" North through such 
buildings went beyond a desire to define for readers what was truly 
Norwegian in contrast to the Americanized "melting pot" of Oslo. The 
racial and cultural purity ofthe countryside had been a central trope in 
prewar Nazi journalism, which idealized Germany's rural population 
as the bulwark against urban degeneration and the source for national 
renewal. After the invasion of Norway, German writers extended the 
conceit to include this new territory. In doing so, they added a coloniz- 
ing twist to bolster their own claims to a Northern lineage.” A corporal 
named Kramm contributed an article to Wacht im Norden with the title 
“Where Do We Find the Nordic in the North?” in which he portrayed 
the "buildings of older Norwegian culture" as "the great portals" to 
the nation's soul. Kramm asserted that when standing before them, the 
German soldier experienced a sense of déjà vu and recognition.? 

For Hermann Phleps, a German architect and historian of timber 
structures, such feelings of familiarity were not coincidental. In a 1941 
article published in Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen, he analyzed farm 
buildings in rural Scandinavia and in the Germanic Alps; he claimed 
that their similarities were due to the common racial ancestry of the 
builders (see fig. 17). Members of the Nordic race who had migrated 
southward in the remote past, Phleps explained, had preserved the 
forms from their ancestral lands deep within their collective racial 
memory.” In short, the buildings were tangible proof of a common ori- 
gin: Germans, like Norwegians, were of the North, even if they did not 
live there anymore. In such narratives, the North was not a direction or 
geographical location but rather a spirit carried in the blood.” 

The desire to assert a claim on the North also applied to Norway's 
stone architecture, but in this case with the perceived influence flowing 
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in the opposite direction. Monumental stone architecture arrived late 
in Norway, around the eleventh century, with religious missionaries 
and masons from England and northern France. This was not, however, 
the story that Nazi journalists wanted to tell: they insisted instead on 
German influence in the development of Norway's stone buildings. In 
December 1941, Bruno Roemisch published an article in Deutsche Mo- 
natshefte in Norwegen titled "German Architecture in Norway." Every- 
where around him, he saw the legacy of German builders, even if the 
evidence contradicted his views. He credited the twelfth-century St. 
Mary's Church in Bergen to the German inhabitants of the Hanseatic 
League's Kontor, or trading enclave. In fact, these German merchants 
settled in Bergen significantly later. In 1408 they obtained St. Mary's 
Church for their own use, after which time it was popularly known as 
the German Church.” Roemisch manipulated this history to attribute 
the building's construction to the merchants. Similarly, he cast an ap- 
propriating eye on Trondheim's Nidaros Cathedral, the largest stone ca- 
thedralin Scandinavia, which was erected over the grave of Saint Olav, 
patron saint of Norway. Begun in the twelfth century, it is the oldest 
medieval building in Norway, although most of the visible cathedral 
dates to the nineteenth century. While admitting that the origins of the 
church's construction were shrouded in mystery, Roemisch added that 
"existing building traces appear to suggest that the original design of 
the Trondheim Cathedral looked to and found its model in the famous 
church architecture of medieval Rhineland society; Speyer Cathedral 
comes to mind.”” Historians, however, trace the church’s early influ- 
ences to England.” 

Perhaps more than any other building in Norway, Nidaros Cathe- 
dral captured the Nazi imagination. Roemisch was not the only Nazi 
journalist eager to apply a German stamp to this, the country’s most 
important cultural monument, steeped in national significance. A full- 
page article in the June 25, 1942, issue of Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen 
celebrated the contributions of German-born Heinrich Ernst Schirmer, 
who was active in Norway for forty-five years and led the cathedral’s 
nineteenth-century restoration. The author claimed that after the 
building had burned in 1719, there had been little interest among Nor- 
wegians in salvaging the ruins, and it was only thanks to Schirmer that 
the cathedral had been rebuilt. “Nobody remembered the past,” the au- 
thor asserted, and “the oldest cultural center in Norway and the tradi- 
tion associated with it were forgotten.” Realizing that the Norwegian 
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people had “not the slightest understanding for this cultural task,” the 
architect mustered “untiring energy and creativity” to raise awareness 
and save the building. Admittedly, Schirmer was a zealous proponent of 
the project and played a central role in the restoration. But his approach 
to preservation was heavily criticized (then and now); he was forced to 
resign not long after the restoration work began, and replaced by a Nor- 
wegian architect. The church had never been forgotten or abandoned 
by Norwegians—to the contrary, it had remained a strong source for 
national identity, which prompted the restoration.” The journalistic 
portrayal of Schirmer as a lone, heroic savior and of Norwegians as ap- 
athetic dunderheads sought to culturally appropriate Norway’s heritage 
on the basis not only of the work done by the German architect but also 
of the claim that Germans were better able to recognize and protect the 
heritage of the North.^ 

Despite the misrepresentations and distortions, stories in the Nazi 
press about the impact of German builders on Norwegian cities pointed 
to a significant history of architectural influence. Schirmer designed 
churches, hospitals, a prison, schools, railway stations, a museum, and 
residences that indelibly shaped nineteenth-century Oslo. A full-page 
article in the July 2, 1942, issue of Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen celebrated 
his architecture with lavish illustrations." In Bergen, the German Kon- 
tor left behind Bryggen, the medieval German quarter with its long 
rows of colorful gabled structures, which through centuries of metic- 
ulous rebuilding had preserved older indigenous forms. Bryggen also 
spoke to German journalists of their countrymen’s “firm footing” in 
the North and responsibility for the city's “glorious heyday.” Indeed, 
the German occupation press regularly offered travelogues that seemed 
intended as much to introduce German readers to Norwegian towns 
as to explore their German histories and urban footprints. A feature on 
Tromsø for the Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen, for example, emphasized 
the Germans’ historic presence in the northern Norwegian town that 
in the nineteenth century developed a vibrant international commu- 
nity as a center of fishing and tourism, and as a stopping point to and 
from the Arctic. The reporter wandered the town’s streets looking for 
German buildings and German names on house doors.** Through their 
histories of Norway's architecture—whether timber or stone, medieval 
or modern, rural or urban—National Socialist writers thus attempted 
to legitimize and historicize the German presence, turning the occu- 
pation into a homecoming. 
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To the dismay of the Germans, Norwegians did not see things the 
same way. Their anger and resistance to the occupation was handled 
gingerly by the German press for fear of exposing the fiction of Nordic 
solidarity and thereby undermining support for Germany's mission, 
among the troops and among readers at home. Yet soldiers stationed in 
Norway could hardly fail to notice the hostility directed toward them 
by their racial “brothers.” The editors of Wacht im Norden addressed this 
tension in 1941 under the headline “Why Some Norwegians Do Not 
Understand." ^'* The timing of the article is revealing: published on Au- 
gust 16, it appeared soon after Terboven, furious at the popularity and 
effect of BBC broadcasts from London that encouraged Norwegians 
to resist the German occupation, issued an order to confiscate civilian 
radios in Norway. Within a week of the August 1 decree, Norwegians 
were forced to surrender their radios, leaving them feeling stripped of 
"their one remaining link to the outside world." Listening to broadcasts 
on clandestine receivers became punishable by death, and in 1942 the 
first executions took place for listening to and spreading BBC informa- 
tion, with five Norwegians executed in Trondheim, four of them Jews.” 

The Wacht im Norden article began by addressing soldiers directly 
and acknowledging their experiences: “All of you who, in one way or 
another, have encountered the Norwegian people will have sadly ex- 
perienced that the Norwegian often does not or will not understand 
us.” The author blamed “English money and English propaganda” for 
poisoning Norwegians against the Germans. But there were also his- 
torical and cultural reasons for these misapprehensions, the author 
maintained. Norwegians could not comprehend “our hatred of the 
Jews” because Jews were newcomers in Norway and had not yet re- 
vealed their “true” nature. Lacking the Germans’ “own bitterest expe- 
rience,’ Norwegians could still perceive the Jews they knew as “such 
nice people.” The author reminded his soldier-readers of the loyalty 
they owed to Hitler for having brought them together as a community 
to fight such perils and to collectively build their future. Yet none of 
this would have been possible, the author continued, without the dis- 
cipline of the German people. By contrast, Norwegians, under the in- 
fluence of the English (a “megalomaniacal mixed race”), had repressed 
their natural Germanic impulses and grown egoistical, spoiled, and 
undisciplined. Having been pacifists for so long, Norwegians bore lit- 
tle resemblance anymore to their battle-tested Viking ancestors and 
could no longer understand “our martial attitude.” It was only natural, 
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1.8. Members of the Bund Deutscher Madel (League of German Girls) traveled from northern Germany 
to Lillehammer to meet their Norwegian counterparts in the summer of 1941. An article about the trip 
published in the Kiel-based newspaper Nordische Rundschau included this image with the caption 
"Schleswig Holsteiners and Norwegians get along well.” 
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the author concluded, that the weak (Norwegians) should be resentful 
of the strong (Germans), especially when a nagging voice deep within 
them whispered that it should be otherwise.^ In this anxious reinscrip- 
tion of Nazi ideology, the article inadvertently revealed an awareness 
that Norwegian skepticism posed a real threat to the occupying soldiers 
and to their faith in the Nazi mission. 

Yet such negative coverage was rare, with German journalists pre- 
ferring to portray the relationship between Norwegians and their occu- 
piers in a far more positive light. Hitler's regime had developed National 
Socialist educational and social programs to mold German youth for 
their roles in the New Order; with territorial expansion, this ideologi- 
cal grooming was extended to the “desirable” youth of conquered na- 
tions. Stories about exchange programs, particularly involving youth 
and designed to foster a sense of racial solidarity, gave readers hope 
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of overcoming the differences among Nordic brothers. In June 1941, 
for example, a summer camp for Norwegian and German girls opened 
in Lillehammer (fig. 1.8)." In April 1942, a group of young Norwegian 
women arrived in Germany to live and work on farms and thereby 
broaden their agricultural and racial education. Later that summer, a 
reporter for the Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen gushed that the Norwe- 
gians had encountered Germany “with open hearts" and, in the few 
months they had spent there, "learned to love and appreciate Adolf Hit- 
ler's Germany.” He noted how "flaxen-haired Ella from Stange” praised 
German milk production, Dagny from Brettum learned about vegeta- 
ble crops, and Borghild from Snarum, who had thirty-seven cows of her 
own, focused on horticulture. The author envisioned these "fresh" and 
"cheerful" women returning to Norway as ambassadors for the New 
Germany, having forged lifelong “bonds of friendship." ^ 

The image of sunny Norwegian milkmaids falling in love with Hit- 
ler's Germany surely warmed the hearts of German readers. Likewise, 
stories about how the occupation had "saved" Norway's young peo- 
ple from a path of moral, cultural, and racial destruction reinforced 
the narrative of benevolent rule. This theme dominated newspaper ac- 
counts of the implementation of an obligatory Norwegian Labor Ser- 
vice and its effect on Norwegian youth. German readers were already 
well acquainted with such programs. In 1935, Hitler had introduced 
the compulsory Reich Labor Service (Reichsarbeitsdienst or RAD), an 
important ideological tool to instill militaristic discipline and a Nazi 
worldview in young men. After the invasion, thousands of RAD men 
arrived in Norway as auxiliary troops for the Wehrmacht, repairing 
bridges and ports, clearing snow from northern roads, and improving 
other infrastructure.” When, in April 1941, the Norwegian adminis- 
tration, under pressure from Terboven, instituted its own mandatory 
labor service, the German press hailed the development in terms recall- 
ing earlier propaganda about the Reich Labor Service, which had em- 
phasized the need to regenerate youth through contact with the land 
and harden male bodies through physicallabor. During the summer of 
1941, Norwegian labor service conscripts helped to gather agricultural 
harvests, compensating for the labor shortages created by the Wehr- 
macht's vast construction projects.” 

Carl Gilfert praised the impact of Norway's labor service on its 
young people. The author of the virulently antisemitic text "Ghetto 
Jews and Vermin Belong Together" was invited, along with other 
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German journalists, to Norway in the summer of 1942 to observe the 
progress of the labor service one year after its implementation." In an 
article with the romantic title "Reflections amid White Nights," he 
began by describing the “decadent” urban life of the 1930s, when Nor- 
wegian youth danced to American jazz music in an Oslo degraded by 
Americanized architecture. Gilfert portrayed these "swing kids" (as the 
Nazis called them) as unpatriotic and spoiled, averse to hard work and 
discipline: “Work, labor service, no, how ridiculous and unfashionable, 
we're dancing swing!" By contrast, Gilfert imagined a farmer and his 
children in the Norwegian countryside who "knew nothing of swing" 
and who, struggling to work the land, "looked in vain for help." For- 
tunately, Gilfert maintained, Quisling's regime, with assistance from 
the Germans, had reversed this deplorable state of affairs through the 
compulsory labor service, which instilled values of community to unite 
youth across Norway for the common good and educate them in their 
duty “to be mainstays of the coming Europe.” 

The German press was eager to explore the role of occupied Nor- 
way within this new Europe, giving its readers the impression of a 
mutually beneficial arrangement. Economically, the invasion had dev- 
astated Norway, not only through the physical destruction of its towns 
and infrastructure but also by rupturing its international trading rela- 
tions, particularly with the United Kingdom, its main trading partner. 
Before the war, Norway had the highest level of imports per capita of 
any nation in Europe, relying on other countries for food, fuel, and raw 
materials. Its trade imbalance was offset by its shipping and whaling 
revenues, as well as by exports of timber and wood products, fish, and 
mineral ores and metals.? Norway's merchant marine was the fourth 
largest in the world and by far the most modern. When the invasion 
began on April o, 1940, 80 percent of the fleet was outside the country. 
Norway's government in exile ordered captains to sail for neutral ports 
and then requisitioned the ships, which became its major contribution 
to the Allied war effort.‘ In occupied Norway, food, fuel, and other 
vital resources grew scarce and were rationed: by 1941 official food ra- 
tions in Norway amounted to just sixteen hundred calories per day, 
but even these allotments were difficult to obtain. “Endless lines to no- 
where” became a common feature of urban life, as city dwellers sought 
to use their coupons, often without success. Some city dwellers turned 
to growing their own food or foraging in forests for mushrooms and 
other plants. In summer, employers let their staff take time off during 
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the week to collect berries.? German journalists attempted to spin the 
growing crisis by claiming that the occupation was steering Norway 
toward a better path of economic self-determination. 

As it so often did, the Nazi press blamed England for Norway's hard 
times. According to the National Socialist worldview, Norway had been 
made into an economic colony by a corrupt and profiteering England, 
which was dominated by a Jewish kleptocracy. These foreign busi- 
ness concerns had—among other abuses—kept Norway dependent on 
British coal by obstructing the development of the country's immense 
hydroelectric resources. As a result, Norwegians who now found them- 
selves unable to heat their homes could thank Churchill and his Jewish 
backers. (Some reports also pointed a finger at Norway's former politi- 
cians for being too complacent in the face of English exploitation, pre- 
ferring their ^whiskey and bridge" to protecting their own people.) By 
contrast, these same journalists portrayed Hitlers New Order as the 
foundation for mutual support and cooperation among Germany's eco- 
nomic partners, who would be organized into a Grossraumwirtschaft, a 
European trading bloc under German control. The war, they insisted, 
had given Norway the impetus to break free of its economic servitude 
and reorient itself, away from the West and England and toward the 
south and its “natural” connection to the European continent, particu- 
larly Central Europe. With help from Germany, Norway would finally 
realize the vastness of its economic potential. For example, by fully de- 
veloping its ^white coal" (hydroelectric) power, Norway would be able 
to provide the energy needs for all of Northern Europe.” 

Indeed, Nazi-controlled newspapers were full of self-congratulatory 
stories about the economic benefits to Norway of the occupation. 
Many boasted of the disappearance of unemployment, although this 
was hardly indicative of a healthy economy. With Germans ruthlessly 
exploiting Norway's resources to benefit the war effort, Norway's stan- 
dard of living plummeted.” Yet even as Norwegians went hungry, Na- 
tional Socialist press reports celebrated German food imports, which 
they falsely asserted kept Norwegian stomachs full, and the bumper 
crops in Norway that they claimed resulted from the application of su- 
perior German agricultural methods. National Socialist writers main- 
tained that the changes driven by the occupation were part of a social 
and economic revolution so profound that Norwegians—focused on 
their immediate “egoistic” needs—could not fully grasp it. Any hard- 
ships, as far as they were acknowledged, were presented as positive 
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developments. Thus the author ofa 1942 article claimed that with meat 
in short supply, some Norwegians were learning for the first time just 
how delicious fish was. Similarly, having less whiskey available was a 
good thing, as it enhanced Norwegians’ work productivity.” 

The Nazi-controlled press also hailed Norway's reorientation south- 
ward as a political liberation, despite the obvious contradiction of the 
country's occupation by a foreign power—a reality that the Germans de- 
nied by insisting that they came “as friends” to aid in Norway's defense. 
In 1943, the Thüringer Allgemeine Zeitung (Thuringia General News), a 
newspaper headquartered in Erfurt, reported on "the awakening ofthe 
Germanic sense of community" in Norway and portrayed the Germans 
as finally liberating Norway from the centuries-long colonial yoke of 
Denmark and Sweden. The article mocked the Danish-born Norwe- 
gian king, Haakon VII, for being unable to speak Norwegian with 
his subjects (apparently missing the irony that Terboven governed in 
German). The desire to paint Denmark and Sweden, both of which 
remained trading partners with Norway during the occupation, as colo- 
nial oppressors underscored the determination of Nazi ideologues, even 
when they spoke ofa Nordic brotherhood, to make Germany the center 
of the New Order and of all future political and cultural allegiances.” 

According to the Nazi-controlled press, the German occupation had 
also saved Norway from the threat of Marxism. The presence of Nor- 
wegian volunteers fighting alongside German forces on the Russian 
front since 1941 prompted cheers from National Socialist writers. Al- 
though they admitted the numbers were small, reporters nonetheless 
attributed great "symbolic and moral" significance to these fighters, 
because their willingness to join "demonstrates solidarity with Ger- 
many and Europes struggle." Moreover, the direct encounter with Rus- 
sian Bolshevism was expected to convince Norwegians that the Soviet 
Union, not Germany, was their true foe, and that England had been 
ready to deliver them into their enemy's hands.‘ 

But the claims of liberation from political evils went even further 
than this. According to the National Socialist press, Norway's reorien- 
tation southward also encompassed a realignment with authoritarian- 
ism and the "Führer principle." This was portrayed as a development 
toward responsibility and away from "aping British parliamentarism." 
In March 1942, a month after Terboven appointed Quisling minister 
president of Norway, an article published in the Ludwigshafen-based 
NSZ-Westmark (Western March National Socialist Newspaper) asserted 
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that Quisling's regime had come to power “completely legitimately” 
and enjoyed a "concentration of power" unknown by any predecessor. 
Readers were assured that this power was put to "good use" addressing 
the nation's current problems and preparing its place in the Greater Eu- 
ropean community.” 

In reality, Quisling remained subordinate to Terboven throughout 
the occupation. Norwegians detested him and reviled his supposed 
"good" works, such as his failed attempts to Nazify Norway's churches 
and schools. Terboven hardly had a better opinion of Quisling and 
would have liked to remove him. But Quisling had Hitlers backing 
and was able to remain in power until Norway s liberation in May 1945. 
Quisling was well known to Norwegians before the invasion, having 
served as Norway's minister of defense in the early 1930s. In 1933, he 
became Ferer (leader) of the Nasjonal Samling, which modeled itself 
on European fascist parties but had little electoral success in Norway. 
As the invasion was in progress on April 9, 1940, Quisling attempted a 
coup d'état over the radio, proclaiming himself prime minister and or- 
dering Norwegians to end mobilization against the Germans, thus be- 
coming known as the nation's archtraitor. When Hitler realized how 
little support Quisling had among the Norwegian people, he installed 
Terboven as governor. Quisling served as the head of a puppet cabinet 
appointed by Terboven in September 1940 and, in February 1942, was 
named minister president. Quisling proved a useful and willing ally, 
even publicly sanctioning the unpopular deportation ofthe small com- 
munity of Norwegian Jews in late 1942 and early 1943.7 To German 
readers who knew little about the actual political situation in Norway, 
Quisling could be presented as proof of other countries’ willingness to 
follow in Germany's path, and of the great Germanic awakening hap- 
pening across Europe. 

An article that appeared in February 1942 in Thorner Freiheit (Thorn 
Freedom), a National Socialist daily published in the occupied Polish 
city of Torun (German name: Thorn), hailed the positive relations be- 
tween Norway and Germanys leaders. Quisling was then in Berlin to 
meet with Hitler on his first official visit as the new minister president. 
Despite the sometimes unprepossessing impression Quisling made— 
Goebbels was distinctly underwhelmed after meeting him—the arti- 
cle began by describing the Norwegian leader as physically embodying 
"the best strengths of his northern homeland. Tall, broad-shouldered, 
and powerful, Vidkun Quisling towers over his surroundings. Beneath 
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the straight blond hair, brushed slightly across the broad forehead, there 
is clarity and determination in the receptive face, whose light blond eye- 
brows and blue eyes underscore the impression of openness." At a press 
conference in Berlin, Quisling, asked by an Italian reporter about the 
Berlin-Rome axis, replied that “as soon as Norway regained her full 
freedom and independence, the axis could be extended as far as Oslo 
and much farther north, and that Norway was also prepared to join the 
pact with Germany, Italy and Japan." These words, as well as any hint 
of resentment about the occupation, were omitted from the Thorner 
Freiheit article, which quoted Quisling as fully committed to the New 
Order in Europe: "Norway, too, wants to make its fraternal contribu- 
tion to the coming together of Germanic racially related states for the 
good of Europe.” It also quoted him as stating (in “effortless German") 
that although Norway welcomed good relations with its Scandinavian 
neighbors, it wished to work directly with Germany. Readers were thus 
left with the impression of a frictionless "Nordic collaboration," with 
Germany as its accepted center.? 

Less than eighteen months earlier, Bruno Roemisch, sitting in the 
National Theater in Oslo, had reassured his readers that Norwegians 
had already forgotten about the hay and snoring soldiers; now these 
stories about Quisling in Berlin tried to convince German readers of an- 
other turning point, when enemies transformed into allies. As noted by 
a writer for the Westfälische Landeszeitung—Rote Erde (Westphalian State 
Gazette— Red Earth), a Nazi Party newspaper published in Dortmund, 
Quisling's warm reception was widely reported by Berlin correspon- 
dents ofthe Norwegian press. Even the most “pigheaded” Norwegians, 
he claimed, could no longer doubt who was in charge or what path the 
country would follow going forward. Although the National Social- 
ist revolution in Norway would take years to complete, the state visit 
represented a decisive breakthrough, "the full import" of which some 
Norwegians would realize only in a time to come.™ 

This was not, of course, the first time a Nazi newspaper had de- 
clared a milestone in Norway's conversion to the New Order following 
the invasion. Indeed, the thousands of articles about Norway published 
in the German-language press in occupied Europe represent a vast 
mapping project tracking, turn by turn, Norwegians' reorientation to- 
ward Hitler's Germany—while largely ignoring the sticking points and 
resistance. Through these press efforts to illustrate Norway's progress, 
the far north grew less alien and less distant as German journalists and 
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readers reenvisioned it as an approachable and even familiar place. Re- 
ports on the policies being implemented in Norway, such as the clo- 
sure of family planning clinics or the creation of a mandatory labor 
service, allowed Germans to see the realignment process happening 
in real time. Concurrently, the North emerged as a place of spiritual 
return for Germans, a homeland that already and always belonged to 
them. Taken as a whole, this literature helped to construct the space 
of a new racial imagination: a Nordic brotherhood that stretched from 
blood cells to the sweeping geography of empire. 

Despite this impression of geopolitical and racial harmony created 
by the press, when the German occupiers turned to physically con- 
structing the promised empire of Nordic brothers, their efforts ex- 
posed deep ambiguities and contradictions in relation to their officially 
stated beliefs and intentions. Although some infrastructural and archi- 
tectural projects did strive to eradicate distance—to knit Norwegians 
and Germans closer together— others created spaces of segregation and 
hierarchy. Viewed in their entirety, these projects also demonstrate the 
immense effort and resources required to "coordinate" the North, in 
terms of both winning over its peoples and transforming its cities and 
landscapes. Despite the stories printed by the Nazi-controlled press, 
building the New Order in Norway was anything but seamless. 
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2 Norway in the New Order 
Infrastructure Building from Superhighways 


to Superbabies 


he summer before Germany invaded Norway, ^a tall, blue-eyed 

Teuton" and his wife set out to drive from Cologne, where they 
lived, to the North Cape, at the northern tip of the Norwegian main- 
land. A German engineer and explorer, Vitalis Pantenburg wrote ex- 
tensively about Europe's northern fringes and, particularly, about the 
Arctic, a part of the globe with which he was obsessed and on which 
he was considered a leading expert. In a seven-part series published in 
early 1941 in Cologne’s leading newspaper, the Kólnische Zeitung, Panten- 
burg described the Norwegian landscapes through which they passed 
as well as their natural resources, history, and people. At the center of 
his story was the road, which served not only as a facilitator of travel 
but also as a definer of civilizations.’ 

Along the roads, the author saw beauty, danger, and missed oppor- 
tunities. The beauty emanated from abundant waterfalls, blue-black 
fjords, ancient forests, pink skies, and traditional timber architecture. 
The danger lurked mostly in the mountain roads' steep drops and hair- 
pin turns, but also, on occasion, in political resentments, such as those 
that surfaced in Bergen when the couple stopped at a hotel and van- 
dals smashed their car. The missed opportunities, by contrast, were 
every where. Pantenburg perceived these especially in northern Nor- 
way, where half-built roads and railways isolated the population and 
hindered the development of natural resources, tourism, and more 
intensive settlement. The couple's main route—Riksvei 50, a nearly 
three-thousand-kilometer highway connecting southern and northern 
Norway (Oslo-Trondheim-Kirkenes)—also proved a disappointment. 
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Despite years of effort, by 1939 the Norwegian government had yet to 
complete it. The rudimentary and dangerous conditions in the north- 
land prompted a warning to German readers that this was “no ideal 
highway in our sense of the word." Indeed, in the first of the published 
articles, Pantenburg described his trip from Germany to the Arctic as 
a voyage in infrastructural and cultural devolution, with the advanced 
civilizations of industry and concrete highways in the south giving way, 
over thousands of kilometers, to the dirt paths of nomadic reindeer 
herders in the far north.’ 

For Pantenburg, who, unbeknownst to readers, was also a Nazi spy, 
the solution was not a little more paving here and there.’ Rather, he ad- 
vocated “vigorously taking charge” of infrastructure development in 
northern Norway in order to bring the region into the modern era. By 
the time his travelogue was published, some sixteen months after his 
road trip, his countrymen had already begun this monumental task, 
but on a broader scale than even Pantenburg had imagined. A military 
intelligence map of major building sites in Norway in 1942 and 1943, 
drawn up by the exiled Norwegian Armed Forces in London, reveals 
a country transformed—from top to bottom—into a vast construc- 
tion zone.* Over the course of the occupation, Germans built military 
defenses and installations, roads, bridges, tunnels, railroads, airfields, 
docks, power stations, and facilities for commercial and industrial uses. 
The astronomical cost of these projects made Norway the only occu- 
pied country in Europe where Germany invested more resources than 
it withdrew.’ 

Today, the most conspicuous of the Nazis’ infrastructure projects 
in Norway are found along its long coastline, in the remnants of the 
fortifications and heavy artillery batteries that made up the northern 
boundary of the Atlantic Wall (fig. 2.1 and see plate 2). Hitler ordered 
construction of this extensive system of defenses, which stretched five 
thousand kilometers from Kirkenes to the Pyrenees, in 1942 to pro- 
tect against a feared Allied invasion from the sea. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men labored on the structures, which consumed vast amounts 
of steel and concrete. Within two years, more than fifteen thousand 
bunkers manned by thousands of German soldiers were in place. Nazi 
propagandists vaunted the impregnability of this fortification program. 
And yet when the invasion did arrive on D-Day, June 6, 1944, on the 
beaches of Normandy in France, Allied troops breached the Atlantic 
Wall within hours.^ In the massive reinforced concrete structures left 
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behind, many too solidly built to be demolished after the war, Hitler 
inadvertently realized his desire to create future architectural ruins 
that would far outlast his empire—even if he had imagined that these 
would be vine-covered art museums and victory monuments, not rot- 
ting bunkers and fortifications.’ 

Hitler entrusted the building of the Atlantic Wall to the Organisa- 
tion Todt (OT), a semimilitarized group of engineers indispensable to 
Hitler’s war and occupation efforts. Referred to in Allied intelligence re- 
ports as “Germany’s second army,” the OT controlled 1.5 million work- 
ers across occupied Europe, from Norway to the Balkans, France to 
Russia, at its peak in 1944.5 By that time, the majority of laborers were 
not German, as had been the case before the war, but instead people 
from occupied countries, many of whom had been coerced into service. 
Additionally, prisoners of war (the bulk from the Soviet Union) were 
forced into heavy labor on OT projects. Thousands died from starva- 
tion and disease or at the hands of sadistic guards.’ 

Inhuman methods and treatment advanced the Nazis’ construc- 
tion projects on an unprecedented scale. In the reluctantly admiring 
words of a 1945 British intelligence report, the organization “carried 
out in the space of a little over five years, the most impressive building 
programme since Roman times."" Fritz Todt, a civil engineer and ad- 
ministrator whom Hitler had named inspector general of German road- 
ways in 1933, led the organization, which coalesced in 1938 as priorities 
shifted from building the autobahn to constructing the West Wall (or 
Siegfried Line, as the Allies called it), a network of defensive structures 
along Germany’s western border. With the outbreak of war, “the OT 
assumed a more exclusively military character.”" In March 1940, Todt 
was appointed Reich minister ofarmaments and munitions, giving him 
substantial control over the war economy. 

Todt, a committed National Socialist who joined the Nazi Party in 
1922, believed that technology and engineering drove cultural and ra- 
cial evolution. In 1936 he opened a school at the Plassenburg, a castle in 
Bavaria, to educate engineers and technicians about the artistic, racial, 
and political dimensions of their work. Those selected for training took 
courses on National Socialist ideology, performed calisthenics, and lis- 
tened to classical music. They were taught that engineers did not solve 
technical problems; rather, they resolved social questions. They did so 
through technology, which had its own beauty complementing that of 
nature and culture." In his travelogue Pantenburg similarly portrayed 
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the engineer as an adventurous figure who was attentive to beauty and 
confident in his ability and prerogative to improve the world around 
him. When in 1942 the Organisation Todt established itself in Nor- 
way and Denmark, the name it gave the subordinate division—the Vi- 
king Taskforce—made clear that engineers would be the world's new 
conquerors. 

If the most conspicuous of the Nazi infrastructure projects in Nor- 
way served immediate defensive aims, those projects intended to shape 
the nation's long-term destiny as part ofthe Greater German Reich—the 
engineering of civilization that so interested Todt—are today harder to 
see. They include the gleaming highways that Pantenburg craved but 
also modern telecommunications, fish-processing plants, aluminum 
smelters and refineries, and much more—an entire network of public 
works as well as commercial and industrial facilities deemed necessary 
to bring Norway into the expanded economic and political zone envi- 
sioned in Hitler's reordering of Europe. Many of these projects, begun 
or completed under the Germans, remain in use today, hidden in plain 
sight. A road or bridge does not declare itself "Nazi built" in the same 
manner as a gigantic gun emplacement. During the occupation, how- 
ever, such infrastructure projects were highly visible and celebrated in 
the Nazi-controlled media in Germany and Norway. 

Road building in particular emerged as a favorite theme, allow- 
ing writers to laud both the triumph of the German will and Nor- 
wegian-German cooperation. The November 1940 cover of Deutsche 
Monatshefte in Norwegen, the Reich Commissariat’s newly launched 
magazine, illustrated the process of bringing Norway into the Greater 
German Reich through expanded transportation networks, with all 
paths leading to Berlin, the hub of the new empire (fig. 2.2). The ac- 
companying article, "Now You Can Drive to the North," penned by 
Dr. Leschke, transport head for the Reich Commissariat, seemed to 
relish the Herculean task of carving out roads from a wild and danger- 
ous landscape. Leschke emphasized the vastness of the terrain to be 
subdued and enclosed: "Norway is nearly 2,000 kilometers long, with a 
population density of just 8 inhabitants per square kilometer—in com- 
parison to 135 in Germany—and torn apart by fjords on the coast and 
by mountains inland." If Norway were folded southward, he noted, its 
length would stretch almost to Gibraltar. Add to this a harsh climate 
that in winter buried roads in the north under snowdrifts, and readers 
could begin to grasp the enormity of the challenge at hand.” 
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2.2. All roads lead to Berlin: the cover of the inaugural issue of Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen, 
published in November 1940. 


Given these obstacles, why build roads? Leschke admitted that Nor- 
way had natural waterways and harbors to serve settlements along its 
coastlines. But even there, he expected the motorcar on coastal roads 
to replace the ship because sea travel was too slow.* This equating of 
progress with mobility and speed had permeated European colonial 
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infrastructure projects of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries." In- 
deed, Nazi journalists such as Pantenburg described northern Norway 
as a colony of the more industrially advanced southern Norway.” For 
Leschke and other German officials, the development of roads served 
not only to foster economic productivity and political integration but 
also to synchronize Norway with the dynamic tempo of the Third 
Reich—an empire united by mind-set and rhythm as much as by ge- 
ography." In 1934, Hitler himself had called the car "the most modern 
means of transport." ? 

As Leschke acknowledged, the Norwegians had long planned to 
expand and improve their roads. In 1926, the Norwegian Ministry of 
Transport had prepared a one-billion-kroner plan for new state roads 
with two principal goals in mind: the completion of a road between 
Trondheim and Kirkenes, and the connection of networks of existing 
roads between Oslo and the west coast. But the Norwegians had been 
unable to complete the plan— defeated, Leschke claimed, by the moun- 
tainous landscapes and the unwillingness or inability of successive Nor- 
wegian governments to commit the necessary resources. As a result, 
road construction had not kept up with traffic demands, and drivers 
had to cope with dangerous curves, narrow roads, unsafe bridges, lack 
of paving, and gaps in the thoroughfares. Then came “a turning point" 
in 1940, with the arrival of the Germans." 

Leschke credited Reich Commissar Terboven's recognition of the 
critical importance of transportation to Norway's economic growth for 
providing the necessary push to complete the work. He made the occu- 
piers' interest in road building appear altruistic by omitting any men- 
tion of their intent to divert future wealth and resources southward 
to Germany. Leschke also suggested that the Germans possessed the 
will to take on the monumental task of road construction that Norwe- 
gian politicians in the interwar years had lacked (fig. 2.3). Strong com- 
mitment from the German side, including the deployment of German 
troops and engineers, encouraged the Norwegians to invest their own 
resources, and the outcome of this “good” Norwegian-German coop- 
eration was the rapid completion of projects that had languished for 
decades.” In short, Leschke portrayed the development of roads as the 
harbinger of a new kind of modernity in Norway characterized by po- 
litical determination, engineering prowess, economic growth, and ra- 
cial brotherhood. 

Despite his sel£serving account, Leschke was not wrong about the 
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2.3. View of a mountainside road in the Reich Commissariat's photographic collection, illustrating the 
challenges of road building along Norway's fjords. 


occupiers’ determination to advance road building in Norway, espe- 
cially in the north. At the time of the invasion, Norway possessed a 
forty-two-thousand-kilometer network of roads, but gaps remained 
along major north-south and east-west arteries. The Norwegian Roads 
Administration, under the supervision of the Reich Commissariat, up- 
graded this network. This included extending sections of Riksvei 50, 
which Pantenburg had traveled in 1939, to create a nearly continuous 
overland connection, with the exception of ten ferry passages, between 
Trondheim and Kirkenes. In the spring and summer of 1940, these 
road-improvement schemes in Norway involved the employment of 
thirty-one thousand men and cost eighty million kroner.” 

An article published in the Danziger Vorposten (the Nazi Party news- 
paper in Danzig) in September 1940 celebrated the imminent comple- 
tion of Riksvei 50 to Kirkenes. The text, based on remarks made by 
Terboven at a reception for German journalists, foregrounded the role 
played by Wehrmacht engineers and soldiers in the project's realiza- 
tion. It failed to mention—as, presumably, did Terboven—how much 
the Norwegians had accomplished before the invasion, even if gaps 
remained and some sections were open only in summer. The article 
boasted that, in short order, there would be "for the first time in the 
history of Norway a land bridge to the northernmost part of Europe." 
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This corralling of the distant north was projected to bring economic 
development to the region, which had hitherto been limited by its de- 
pendence on slow-moving sea traffic. In fact, and despite the altruistic 
portrayal, the completion of Riksvei 5o was driven foremost by the de- 
sire for a year-round supply route to the German armed forces in the 
Arctic.” 

The creation of a land bridge to the far north, even if propelled 
by military needs, fueled dreams of tourist revenues and experiences 
that would follow in the wake of the new infrastructure when peace 
returned. In his 1941 travelogue, Pantenburg blamed poor roads and a 
lack of facilities for the dismal state of leisure travel in northern Nor- 
way. Prior to the war, tourism represented an important industry for 
Norway. In 1939, the country earned seventy-two million kroner from 
tourists, just behind income earned from the export of fish (eighty- 
six million) and paper (eighty million).? But for Pantenburg and other 
Nazi ideologues, tourism was also important for another reason: it al- 
lowed Germans to familiarize themselves with the landscapes of their 
expanded empire. Norway had long been an important destination 
for wealthy German tourists. During the 1930s, Kraft durch Freude 
(Strength through Joy), the Nazi leisure and tourism organization, 
advertised inexpensive cruises of the Norwegian fjords to German 
workers using a slogan that played on the earlier trips and privilege 
of Wilhelm II: “We are all emperors now” (see plate 3).”* A 1942 article 
about the official Norwegian Travel Agency in Berlin predicted that de- 
mand for travel to Norway would be greater than ever after Germany 
won the war, because the occupation had “acquainted thousands of 
Germans [that is, soldiers] with Norway’s scenic attractions. "^ 

While the war continued, however, the tourism industry in Nor- 
way suffered. Severe restrictions on fuel and on the private use of 
transportation affected automobile, train, and bus travel. Just how dire 
transportation conditions in Norway became is evident not only in the 
bans themselves but also in the propaganda surrounding them. In 1943, 
for example, personal travel on trains was restricted to a distance of 
no more than thirty kilometers. An article about the new regulation 
warned Norwegians that resisting such decrees weakened the war ef- 
fort against “the danger from the east” and led to the shedding of even 
more of “the best German and Norwegian blood”: the consequence 
of joyriding, in other words, was racial annihilation.” Although the 
thirty-kilometer rule resulted from the worsening economic conditions 
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following the turn to total war in 1943, transportation prohibitions had 
been instituted soon after the invasion and were widespread. When 
Hans Stephan, Albert Speer's representative, came to Norway in the 
summer of 1941 to discuss the reconstruction of war-damaged cities, he 
was outraged to discover that even he was refused a car for his travel, 
having instead to make do with trains." 

Nonetheless, agencies and writers continued to promote the idea 
of travel to Norway to German audiences. In its office on Unter den 
Linden, Berlin's grand boulevard, the Norwegian Travel Agency 
handed out brochures designed to whet Berliners' appetites for travel 
to northern parts of the empire.” German soldiers and war correspon- 
dents in Norway, standing in as tourists, wrote travel narratives for 
German newspapers and magazines describing a country of rustic 
towns and wildly romantic landscapes.” Public lectures on Norway 
became popular, with Pantenburg himself recounting his Norwegian 
adventures to eager audiences, complete with color slides that vividly 
re-created his journey on the road.” 

Historians have emphasized the important role played by this type 
of virtual consumption in Nazi Germany, which allowed people to con- 
sume, if only in fantasy, a product or experience promised to them im- 
minently, in a utopia “just around the corner.?' The dream of mass 
motoring and tourism, already emerging in the twenties, intensified 
as Hitler declared his intention to build autobahns (superhighways) 
and manufacture a people's car, the Volkswagen, which would allow 
all Germans, even workers, to explore their country in joyful leisure. 
Propaganda represented these aspirations as something that went be- 
yond individual pleasure to encompass a collective racial good. Knit- 
ted together by cars and highways, the population would draw closer 
together, strengthening the Volksgemeinschaft, or people's community. 
Hundreds of thousands of Germans opened saving accounts to pur- 
chase the new cars, even though none received one during the Third 
Reich.” 

Following the invasion of Norway, Hitler expanded northward his 
vision of the integrative power of cars. He ordered the creation of a su- 
perhighway in Norway that would stretch from Trondheim through 
Oslo to Halden, on the border with Sweden. Eventually, the autobahn 
would be continued southward through Sweden and Denmark to con- 
nect with the German autobahn at Fehmarn, an island near Liibeck. 
The Norwegian autobahn would thus form “the northernmost segment 
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of a great Germanic north-south road," which, according to Hitler, 
would reach from Trondheim to Klagenfurt in the south of Austria.? 

Todt, who had overseen the building of the autobahn in Germany, 
was put in charge ofthe Norwegian project. In September 1940, he con- 
vened a small group of engineers, organized as a unit (the Autobahn 
Group) within the Reich Commissariat Engineering and Transport De- 
partment in Oslo, to begin the planning. The group's members came 
from construction management offices for the autobahns in Germany 
and Austria. Although the group stated their intention to collaborate 
with Norwegian road construction authorities on the highway project, 
they kept the initial planning phase firmly in their own hands. Todt’s 
engineers clearly harbored mistrust of their Norwegian counterparts, 
who they feared would focus excessively on the economical and func- 
tional aspects of the superhighway, to the detriment of Todt's impera- 
tive to design artistically, in a manner that captured the beauty of the 
Norwegian landscape. In order, however, to lay the groundwork for 
future collaboration on the Norwegian autobahn, Todt invited thirty 
Norwegian engineers to train for five months, over the winter and 
spring of 1941, in German and Austrian autobahn offices. Despite this 
outreach to his Norwegian colleagues, all final decisions on the design 
of the autobahn would still rest with Todt.” 

In March 1941, the Autobahn Group submitted a preliminary pro- 
posal for the Norwegian superhighway to Todt for approval. The lead 
engineer, Dr. Walter Heide, wrote in his accompanying report that 
"Reich Minister Todt was very keen to exploit the scenic beauty of Nor- 
way through the autobahn." The "Great Road of the North," as Heide 
referred to it, was expected to draw “a mighty stream of tourists" to 
Norway, who would thereby gain access to "the truly impressive expe- 
rience ofthe Norwegian landscape." In Heide's account, these lucky vis- 
itors would follow in the wake of the pioneering engineers, who faced 
many hurdles in laying out the great road. In some of the more remote 
places, engineers had had to rely on maps that were imprecise and, in 
some cases, based on century-old information. The site inspections they 
conducted had been risky and difficult: a serious car accident involving 
two ofthe group's members delayed plans, and with the arrival of win- 
ter some of their work had to be carried out on skis. Although arduous, 
this form of transportation had an advantage: as Heide noted, it helped 
them discover beautiful skiing areas in the vicinity of the proposed 
highway.” 
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The groups engineers had considered various possible routes for the 
four-lane autobahn connecting Trondheim, Oslo, and Halden. Heide 
described the technical difficulties associated with each option, includ- 
ing heavy snowdrifts and steep rock cliffs, as well as the scenic advan- 
tages each offered, such as glorious views of lakes and sun-drenched 
valleys. In some cases, these scenic possibilities took precedence over 
the ease of construction. Heide also proposed places for rest stops and 
even hotels along the highway, and he speculated that such facilities 
would encourage the development of new tourist areas, with hiking, 
water sports, and other attractions. The style of these buildings, Heide 
wrote, should harmonize with the landscape and regional architectural 
traditions.” 

The emphasis on the beauty ofthe Norwegian superhighway is not 
surprising. In designing the German autobahn, Todt had also empha- 
sized its aesthetic potential (see plate 4). He believed that roads should 
be raised to the level of works of art, and he encouraged German en- 
gineers to channel their creative power as artists. The regime's pro- 
pagandists likened the superhighways to world wonders, such as the 
Acropolis in Athens and the pharaohs’ pyramids— eternal monuments 
admired for both their beauty and their technical ingenuity.” With Hit- 
ler's enthusiastic input, Todt designed one of the most scenic segments 
of the autobahn: the route from Munich to Salzburg. Hitler frequently 
traveled this stretch of highway when he visited his country house on 
the Obersalzberg in the German Alps. In laying out the route, Todt 
maximized panoramic views of lakes and mountains. He also insisted 
that his landscape architects avoid plantings that interfered with the 
fast-moving gaze of the driver. Indeed, so important was this scenic ex- 
perience that even safety took a back seat: dangerous conditions would 
be tolerated in exchange for beautiful views. The "visual consumption" 
of these carefully staged landscapes took priority over the strict func- 
tionality of getting from one place to another.” 

Echoing Todt’s belief that technology complemented nature, Nazi 
propaganda about the German autobahn asserted that the roads made 
accessible, without damaging, indigenous environments. In reality, 
the “German” landscapes that the autobahn presented to drivers were 
highly constructed by Todt and his collaborators according to their own 
ideas of native beauty. Designers sought a balance of definitive Ger- 
man landscape features, such as a forest, valley, and meadow, which 
were to be experienced as “a natural landscape unit." The surrounding 
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habitat torn up to construct the highway was carefully replanted. For 
Alwin Seifert, the autobahn's chief landscape architect, this presented 
an opportunity to improve the condition of the surrounding environs 
by making them more “authentically” German through the introduc- 
tion of native (versus foreign) species. Todt shared a nationalistic view 
of the autobahn, but clashed with Seifert over the cost of applying a 
strict "German-to-the-core" approach to its landscape design.” 

The nationalistic ideology driving the German autobahn produced 
a different approach to highway building in occupied countries. At a 
speech Todt gave to his autobahn architects at Plassenburg Castle in 
August 1940, he stated that he had no intention to "make a big effort" 
to salvage Poland's “remnants of landscape beauty.” The autobahn 
there would have instead a more militaristic style. In Belgium, too, a 
functional approach would dominate the design of the new autobahn, 
which would proceed from Germany to the channel coast “in a rel- 
atively straightforward course." ^ The aesthetic highway, with its ex- 
citing curves and natural panoramas, was reserved for Germany and 
Austria, and conquered countries did not deserve the extra effort re- 
quired to create infrastructure-as-artwork. Yet there was a notable 
exception. That Norway was considered worthy of a German-style 
autobahn, with its costly attention to beauty, reflects its special status 
as a Nordic country, underpinning the vision of the "Great Road of 
the North" as an ideological and transportation axis unifying two Ger- 
manic peoples. 

The Norwegian autobahn also shared with its German predecessor 
a certain vagueness of purpose. A 1942 article in the right-wing Ger- 
man newspaper Rheinisch-Westfülische Zeitung (Rhine-Westphalia News) 
discussing Norway's infrastructure development under the occupa- 
tion claimed that "everyone has accepted the need for the construction 
of autobahns." But it failed to explain why such superhighways were 
needed or what function they would fulfill, beyond making Norway's 
“great natural beauty” accessible to foreigners traveling by land." Even 
the 1941 report submitted by Heide to Todt heightens curiosity about 
the true aims of the project. It shows that the German engineers plan- 
ning the autobahn to Trondheim considered routes that would have 
paralleled, along long stretches, already-existing major roads.” 

Unlike the roads built to supply and transport German armed forces 
in northern Norway, the autobahn was not envisioned for military pur- 
poses. Heide’s report reveals that Wehrmacht commanders in Norway 
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were consulted about possible autobahn routes, but their involvement 
in the planning appears to have been minimal. In one instance, mili- 
tary concerns were overridden by other considerations. Heide noted 
that the Luftwaffe had asked that a stretch of the autobahn passing by 
Gardermoen, the Luftwaffe airport, be diverted eastward for reasons 
having to do with camouflage. This would have complicated the con- 
struction process and deprived drivers of a view of Lake Hurdal. The 
planners also anticipated that the airport would open to commercial 
traffic after a German victory, and wanted the autobahn route to pro- 
vide future clientele an efficient connection between the airport and 
Oslo. For these reasons, the Luftwaffe's request was denied. As in Ger- 
many, in Norway the autobahn was above all a project intended for 
peacetime civilian use.” 

To understand the impetus for the creation of the autobahn in Nor- 
way, we do well to briefly consider claims made by Nazi propagan- 
dists about the autobahn in Germany and the subsequent unraveling 
of those myths under the scrutiny of historians. Celebrated as a work- 
creation project, for example, the autobahn in Germany had, in fact, a 
negligible impact on unemployment." Miserable working conditions 
and low pay led to strikes, and as the economy improved, workers left 
in droves, creating a labor shortage. In 1940 Todt received permission 
to use ten thousand prisoners of war; additionally, some four thousand 
Jewish forced laborers, mostly from Poland, were put to work on Ger- 
man autobahn construction sites until mid-1942.” 

Scholars have likewise questioned the assertion that the superhigh- 
ways boosted tourism. This claim assumed an access to cars that Ger- 
mans did not enjoy. In 1935, there were only 16 vehicles per 1,000 people 
in Germany, among the lowest rates in Europe. In comparison, there 
were 204 vehicles per 1,000 people in the United States.“ The autobahn 
segments that were completed in Germany were mostly empty. The 
national railway company had exclusive rights to operate bus routes on 
the autobahn and encouraged group excursions for those who could 
not afford a car. But travel by bus was sometimes longer and more ex- 
pensive than by train, and the success of such routes was mixed. Even 
with the opening of the spectacular Munich-Salzburg segment, evi- 
dence that the autobahn increased overnight tourism in the region is 
hard to find." 

Nazi publicists further claimed that the autobahn, which was re- 
served for the exclusive use of motor vehicles, made driving safer. Driv- 
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ers did not have to worry about navigating intersections, train crossings, 
pedestrians, bicycles, or horse-drawn carts. Good engineering design— 
such as the roadways' gentle curves, generous lanes, even surfaces, and 
broad median strips that separated opposing traffic—was supposed to 
prevent accidents. Beautiful plantings and scenic views would keep the 
motorist engaged and alert, avoiding the dangers of boredom and fa- 
tigue. Confident and secure, drivers could thus relax and enjoy the plea- 
sures of driving. But this propaganda glossed over the serious hazards. 
The autobahn, which initially did not have a speed limit, produced an 
alarmingly high toll of traffic fatalities. Hitler angrily blamed the deaths 
on speeders, whom he branded "enemies of the people." ^ 

Dismissing the false or misleading claims made about the Ger- 
man autobahn, historians contend that the superhighways’ main value 
was propagandistic: the roads symbolized the regime's dynamic mo- 
dernity and its ability to get the nation working and moving after the 
Great Depression. When construction began on the autobahn's first 
section, from Frankfurt to Darmstadt, in September 1933, Hitler was 
photographed at the ground-breaking ceremony sweating and shovel- 
ing dirt—the dictator as the nation's chief worker. Other such publicity 
stunts followed, and over the years propaganda celebrating the auto- 
bahn took many different forms, appearing in magazines, radio, mov- 
ies, novels, paintings, music, and even board games. As propaganda, 
there is no question that the autobahns were an enormous success—so 
much so that even after the war, “Hitler's highways" were remembered 
by many Germans “as one ofthe regime’s positive accomplishments." ^ 

Having seduced Germans with his dreams of magnificent infra- 
structure, Hitler attempted to repeat this political feat in Norway. Nazi 
propagandists, writing in the Norwegian press, used the Norwegian 
autobahn to promote a positive message about an unpopular occupa- 
tion. An October 1940 article about the planned superhighway pub- 
lished in Fritt Folk, the Norwegian fascist party's newspaper, touted its 
economic advantages, including the projected employment of twenty 
thousand men; this, despite the fact that the Wehrmacht's massive 
building schemes had created a shortage of construction workers in 
Norway—a problem the autobahn would only have worsened. The 
writer also hailed the autobahn as the “El Dorado of all motor enthu- 
siasts,” a magical ribbon of space that made driving fast and fun, and 
that reshaped the geography of Europe, putting Trondheim next door 
to Constantinople.” 
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This glowing tone was not limited to party hacks. An article by Nor- 
wegian engineer Otto Kahrs, published in November 1940 in Norway's 
Teknisk Ukeblad (Technical Weekly), repeated many ofthe claims made 
for the German autobahn by Nazi propagandists. Kahrs argued that 
the planned superhighway in Norway would reduce unemployment, 
boost tourism, and make driving safer, more efficient, and cheaper. He 
marveled that the driving time between Oslo and Trondheim would 
be reduced by at least half, to five hours. (Kahrs seemed unperturbed 
that this savings in travel time would come at an astronomical finan- 
cial cost: as he noted in the article, the projected expense of construct- 
ing the autobahn was six hundred to eight hundred million kroner.) 
By learning German methods, moreover, Norwegian engineers would 
broaden their horizons and build technically better and more aestheti- 
cally pleasing roads in the future.” The message and enthusiasm voiced 
by Kahrs demonstrates how the occupiers hoped to use the autobahn 
to symbolically and literally build a path to Norwegians, winning over 
the hearts of the conquered. 

Yet the autobahn in Norway was about more than seducing Norwe- 
gians. We must also consider its function in the context ofa car-centric 
Greater German Reich—an empire that Hitler, an avid motorist, imag- 
ined could be experienced from the wheel of a car. A September 1940 
German newspaper article about the new transportation infrastructure 
under construction in Europe predicted a network of highways spread- 
ing in all directions." In the following years, the Generalplan Ost, or 
General Plan East—the Nazis’ master plan for the resettlement of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe— put autobahns at the heart of colonization 
and the "Europeanization" ofthe Asiatic steppe. It foresaw the influx of 
millions of Germans into the annexed areas of Poland and the western 
Soviet Union, which were to be emptied of their Slavic and Baltic peo- 
ples through genocide and ethnic cleansing. As Hitler explained to Todt 
in October 1941, the autobahns would stretch eastward into these new 
territories as far as the Caucasus. Along the superhighways, new Ger- 
man cities would be laid out (in Hitler's words) like “a string of pearls.” 
Importantly, the autobahns would avoid former Soviet cities (that is, the 
ones that would not be destroyed outright), leaving them to "vegetate 
in their filth." Not only would these decaying places be kept far from 
the German highways and cities; Germans would also be forbidden to 
enter them, Hitler informed Todt.? Such routes were thus conceived 
as tethers connecting the emerging peripheries to Berlin, the empire's 
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capital, while also creating new hinterlands associated with the racially 
unacceptable. 

Hitler believed that the experience of driving through new territo- 
ries would forge a strong sense of identification for the German civil- 
ians following in the Wehrmacht's wake. A month earlier, in another 
conversation with Todt that took place at the Wolf's Lair (the Führer's 
East Prussia headquarters) on September 19, 1941—the day the Germans 
took Kiev— Hitler articulated the role that the autobahns to Norway, 
Crimea, and other parts of the empire would play after the war. He 
stated that "after the war, deutsche Volksgenosse (German fellow coun- 
trymen) with their Volkswagens must be given the opportunity to see 
the conquered territories for themselves, for then they will be ready to 
potentially fight for them." Driving, Hitler continued, would make of 
everyman a colonialist. And in this sense, the autobahn’s role would 
differ from that of any other form of transportation: “only by driving 
on the road do you get to know a country. The railway bridges spaces, 
but the road opens them up.’”™ 

Hitler was not the first to imagine a supernetwork of highways 
across Europe. At the first International Road Congress, held in 1931 
in Geneva, delegates proposed a pan-European network encompass- 
ing fourteen thousand kilometers of highways. Italian engineer Piero 
Puricelli, who constructed Europe's first motorway (an autostrada near 
Milan) in the 1920s, authored the plan. The vision articulated at Ge- 
neva, of independent nations cooperating to build infrastructure to- 
gether, was radically different from Hitlers idea of infrastructure as 
empire building. For Nazi ideologues, a continental network of express- 
ways was about much more than binding geography. Specifically, the 
highways helped Germans “to think in large spaces again" —that is, to 
conceptualize the Grossraum (a unified continental bloc) at the core of 
Hitler's vision of an expanded spatial sphere of German influence. The 
autobahns were thus tools as much of imagination and indoctrination 
as of transportation.” 

Within this web of superhighways, the "Great Road of the North" 
was envisioned as a means to unify Nordic peoples (in this case, Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians) once separated by geography. Additionally, a 
significant —and perhaps decisive—reason for building the autobahn 
in Norway was to connect Germans in the old Reich with those in the 
new. In July 1940, Hitler ordered the creation of a new German city 
near Trondheim.” The autobahn would have connected this northern 
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German settlement to Oslo and thence to Germany. More than just 
a physical corridor, the road represented a symbolic lifeline between 
the Germans who resettled near Trondheim and their brethren in the 
mother country. When Todt visited Hitler at the Wolf's Lair on that 
September day in 1941, planning for the superhighway had just entered 
its second year. Discussing plans for Trondheim, Hitler seemed impa- 
tient for tangible progress. His words impressed upon his chief engi- 
neer the autobahn’s critical necessity.” Because the development of a 
new German city in Norway was a secret project, this rationale for the 
autobahn was never made public. 

Finally, we must consider the pursuit of an autobahn in Norway 
from the perspective of the desire to assert control over nature and to 
display the engineer's mastery, which had characterized the construc- 
tion of the autobahn in Germany. The comparison of Hitlers works to 
the Acropolis and Egyptian pyramids, although ludicrous, emphasized 
the superhighways as tremendous technical feats—a view that persisted 
after the war. In Norway, the even greater challenges posed by its diffi- 
cult terrain would have made the propaganda rewards of successfully 
completing this megaproject all that much sweeter. Building the "Great 
Road of the North” would have glorified the occupiers’ power to sub- 
due an alien space and to make it their own. 

For in their taming and appropriating of Norway’s geography, it was 
German engineers who decided on what constituted the “typical” char- 
acter of Norwegian landscapes. Although German articles presented 
the autobahn as “opening up" or making accessible Norway's natural 
beauty, the reality was that the experiencing of this beauty would have 
been highly constructed, just as it had been in the designing of the 
autobahn in Germany. In crafting panoramas Todt’s engineers chose 
routes according to their views ofa wild and picturesque Norway: they 
framed expansive views of mountains, valleys, lakes, and other natural 
scenery for the delectation ofthe imagined automobile driver speeding 
through space. A rare mention in Heide's report of the inclusion of an 
urban landscape—views of Oslo along a stretch of the highway follow- 
ing the shore of the Oslo Fjord—framed it from a distance, as a scenic 
object in nature.” By using the autobahn like a brush to paint the Nor- 
wegian landscapes they wanted to see, Todt and his engineers made 
them their own. German tourists arriving in the future from the old 
Reich—the primary group of users envisioned in German newspaper 
accounts for this project —would re-create, through their experiences of 
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2.4. A polar railway construction site in Saltfjellet, a bleak mountain plateau in northern Norway 
crossed by the Arctic Circle. A Nazi officer, smoking a pipe, looks on as prisoners of war work. The 
elevation of the track was designed to protectthe train from snowdrifts. This undated photograph 
(along with 2.5) was taken by the Organisation Todt for internal use only, not for publication. 


driving, the engineer’s visual mastery and appropriation of the north- 
ernmost lands of Hitler’s empire.” 

The desire to shape a new political geography may have driven an- 
other of Hitler's major infrastructure projects in Norway: the construc- 
tion of a polar railroad (figs. 2.4 and 2.5). The Führer's obsession with 
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2.5. Clearing snow from a polar railway construction site in Saltfjellet at the end of June 1944. 
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building a railroad from Mo i Rana to Kirkenes, a route of twelve hun- 
dred kilometers through fjords, mountains, and tundra, frustrated his 
advisers and later perplexed historians. Hitler believed that the railroad 
demonstrated his strategic genius and would solve two problems at 
once: the transport and supply of troops on the Murmansk front, and 
the protection of shipments to Germany of iron ore and nickel (orig- 
inating in Sweden and Finland, respectively) from Allied naval attack 
along the Norwegian coast. Yet the strategic value of the project was 
doubtful from the beginning. Despite Hitler's absurd belief that the 
railroad could be completed in eighteen months, its construction would 
have taken many years, well beyond the Germans’ projection ofthe end 
of the war. From an economic vantage point, moreover, it made little 
sense to transport by rail a material as heavy as iron ore, which would 
have dramatically raised the cost for steel producers in Germany.” More 
immediately, the railway's construction devoured resources, prompting 
economists within the Reich Commissariat to warn Terboven against 
the "outrageous and unacceptable" expenditures. But Terboven did not 
have the power to stop the railway, nor did he want to, since it quickly 
became one of Hitler's favorite infrastructure projects. The Führer 
stubbornly refused to abandon it, insisting that construction “be con- 
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tinued with urgency" even as German troops retreated from northern 
Norway in November 1944." 

As with the transcontinental superhighway, Hitler did not invent 
the idea ofa railroad to the Arctic. Decades earlier, the Norwegian State 
Railways (NSB) had explored plans to build a northern line (Nordland 
Railway) as far as Kirkenes and, by 1940, had completed the track to 
Mosjøen, some seventy kilometers southwest of Mo i Rana. None- 
theless, Norway's railway infrastructure remained among the least 
developed in Europe at the time of the invasion. Nazi propagandists 
portrayed this situation as another instance of the weakness of the for- 
mer democratic Norwegian government, which had failed to muster 
the resources and determination to serve its people—and the ability, 
by contrast, of Hitler and his engineers to get the job done (fig. 2.6). In 
fact, the myriad challenges of railroad construction in the rugged ter- 
rain and the resulting exorbitant costs made the sea a far better trans- 
portation option.” 

After the German takeover of Norway, interest in developing a 
northern railway intensified. But it was the launch of Operation Bar- 
barossa and the invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941 that ignited the 
race to build a line to Kirkenes, with first the German Armed Forces 
and later the Organisation Todt assuming control of the project. Be- 
yond the sheer costs of construction, which risked disrupting the Nor- 
wegian economy, the railway’s progress was impeded by the difficulty 
of obtaining building materials, especially steel, from Germany. The 
transportation space available for shipping from Germany to Norway, 
already filled to capacity, could not meet the demand. The problem 
was exacerbated by the tonnage required for the polar railroad, which 
placed demands on shipping greater than those of any other project in 
Norway. Prioritizing shipments for the railroad threatened to derail the 
many other construction projects under way in Norway, which were 
also undersupplied. To get around the problem of insufficient shipping 
space for Norway, Hitler suggested the creation of a fleet of small sup- 
ply ships, leading to the development of mass-produced concrete ships.” 

Hitler’s own advisers recognized the impossibility and destructive- 
ness of the Führer's polar railway fantasy and attempted to dissuade 
him from pursuing it. In the fall of 1941, when Hitler first proposed 
extending the railway to Kirkenes, Todt took an inspection flight over 
Finnmark, realized the project would involve building a mountain 
railroad, and returned to tell Hitler he would have to abandon the 
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2.6.This work scene, by an unknown artist, illustrated an article on railway construction in northern Nor- 
way published in February 1941 in the Wehrmacht newspaper Wacht im Norden. The article boasted that 
with the help of German railway engineers and soldiers, construction of an Arctic railroad that Norwegian 
engineers had estimated would take ten years to build would be completed in just two. As the German 
author stated, "We calculate at different scales." 


idea.“ After Albert Speer was appointed minister of armament and war 
production and head of the OT following Todt’s death in an airplane 
crash in February 1942, Hitler made clear to him that the polar rail- 
way was a top priority and should be pursued “as energetically as pos- 
sible.” Although Speer was able to improve the shipping situation that 
spring and free up more tonnage to keep railway construction going, 
the turn to total war a year later brought new pressures. In February 
1943, Hitler reluctantly agreed to give up the idea of extending the rail- 
way through the wilderness of Lapland to Kirkenes. Narvik became 
the new terminus, although the scale of the project still represented an 
immense drain on labor and resources. Speer later claimed that he had 
quietly slowed down the construction process “so as not to interfere 
with other economic priorities.” As a result, he endured “constant ha- 
rassment from Hitler who saw the railway from a much wider perspec- 
tive than the merely economic one.” ® 

Why, then, did Hitler pursue the polar railway with such monoma- 
niacal intent? Historians have looked beyond Hitler’s arguments about 
Norway's defense to focus on the symbolic meaning of the railway 
within the dictator’s larger political vision. Economist Alan Milward, 
writing in the 1970s, argued that the railroad stood for the new Europe 
Hitler planned to create, and thus he fought doggedly to preserve it in 
spite of its strategic and economic impracticality. Milward maintained 
that “the railway was an artery of the new Europe which could not 
be abandoned.’ Historian Ketil Gjølme Andersen has underscored 
that view more recently, arguing that the polar railroad expressed “the 
Third Reich’s politics of space.” Given how many years it would take 
to complete it, “the project only made sense in a long-term perspec- 
tive: it was part of Hitler’s highflying ideas of the German Grossraum. 
Ifthe polar railroad was connected to the existing Murmansk railroad, 
there would be a continuous railroad connection between Oslo and 
St. Petersburg.” ^ 

At the heart of this ideological geography, which bound land to 
race, were laboring physical bodies. Human bodies were intricately 
caught up in the infrastructure systems needed for the creation of the 
New Order in Norway. And this entanglement was not tangential, a 
by-product of the scale of the infrastructure projects. Rather, human 
bodies were inseparable from the role infrastructure played in promot- 
ing the Nazis’ goal of Aufnordung, the re-nordification of the genetic 
pool in Europe. As explored in chapter 1, justifications for the political, 
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economic, and cultural reordering of Europe relied on a belief in the 
imminent collapse and necessary defense of the Nordic race. German 
occupiers in Norway employed the barbaric conditions of building in- 
frastructure in Arctic conditions to rid themselves of bodies considered 
harmful to Aufnordung, while first deriving whatever economic bene- 
fit they could from their labor. These "disposable" bodies drove infra- 
structure creation in Norway. 

During the occupation, more than 130,000 forced laborers and pris- 
oners of war were transported to Norway to work on German con- 
struction sites. Approximately 17,000 of them died. The majority were 
prisoners of war from the Soviet Union (100,000), followed by Yugo- 
slavia and Poland.* In the eyes of Hitler and other Nazi leaders, some 
Slavic populations—above all, Russians, Serbians, and Poles—were ra- 
cially inferior Untermenschen or subhumans. They posed a racial threat 
to Aryan populations because of their “Asiatic barbarity,” expressed in 
a lack of culture, and their fecundity, overwhelming their less fertile 
Aryan neighbors. At the same time, their numbers and expendability 
made them useful as beasts of burden, carrying out the backbreaking 
work of the Greater German Reich.” 

Despite the rosy predictions Terboven made in his September 1940 
press conference to German journalists eager to praise the occupiers 
for accomplishing what the Norwegians could not, the completion of 
Riksvei 50 was not imminent. Indeed, the following year, the expan- 
sion of Norwegian roads stagnated as manpower declined sharply. Few 
Norwegians were willing to labor on road building and snow clearing 
in the far north, especially when they could earn more for other con- 
struction work. In November 1941, Hitler ordered the completion of 
Riksvei 50 from Bode to Kirkenes by the fall of 1942.” The following 
month British commando raids on Vågsøy and the Lofoten Islands led 
Hitler to decree the reinforcement of Norway’s coastal defenses. All 
the while, he refused to halt construction on the polar railroad. As the 
Führer's demands for these and other massive infrastructural projects 
mounted, tens of thousands of prisoners of war were brought to Nor- 
way, beginning in late 1941, to alleviate the labor shortage." 

The OT’s reliance on the prisoners of war necessitated the creation 
of a new infrastructure in Norway: during the war, five hundred POW 
camps were established across Norway, most in the farthest northern 
counties (figs. 2.7 and 2.8). This infrastructure of camps managed the 
flow of “disposable” laboring bodies building the roads and railways 
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2.7. Barracks in the Lonsdal prisoner-of-war camp in Saltfjellet. Note the barbed wire fence surround- 
ing the camp. This undated photograph was taken by the Organisation Todt for internal use only. 


2.8. Soviet prisoners of war in their barracks in Bjornelva camp in Saltfjellet, photographed by Leiv 
Kreyberg after liberation. 
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defining the Grossraum. As historian Marianne Soleim notes, the hor- 
rendous conditions and lack of food made them "virtual death camps." 
In the summer of 1942, some 900 Yugoslav prisoners were brought to 
the Beisfjord camp, outside Narvik, to work on OT road construction 
sites. After an apparent outbreak oftyphus, many were too ill to work. 
On July 17, the SS—including Norwegian members of the Hird, the 
paramilitary force loyal to Quisling—forced anyone they considered 
to be sick to dig their own graves, and they then shot them. Prisoners 
who had been unable to stand were left in the barracks where they were 
burned alive when the buildings were set on fire. A total of 287 men 
were executed, and the incident became known as the Beisfjord mas- 
sacre. The healthy survivors were transferred to the OT camp at Ovre 
Jernvann, where most soon succumbed to disease. Within a period of 
four months, 748 of the original 900 prisoners had died.” 

A few weeks after the massacre, SS chief physician in occupied Nor- 
way Dr. Bauer made an inspection visit to the northern camps and was 
appalled at what he discovered. As he wrote in his report, the prisoners 
were so hungry that they were eating out of garbage cans and dying 
of food poisoning. Many were half-naked and had no shoes. They per- 
formed long hours of arduous labor in the rain and snow, with nowhere 
to get warm. The unheated barracks, moreover, were infested with lice 
and overcrowded, with no means to isolate the sick. Beyond harming 
the workers, these conditions also threatened the health of the soldiers 
who guarded them.” 

Bauer made many recommendations, from providing the prisoners 
with underwear to installing stoves in their barracks. But from his own 
descriptions of his interactions with camp officials, it is clear that he 
faced resistance to any kind of investment in the prisoners’ well-being. 
Even after Bauer's visit, medical treatment in the camps routinely con- 
sisted of a bullet. Construction of a new section of Riksvei 50 northeast 
of the village of Rognan in the district of Saltdal, just above the Arctic 
Circle, claimed the lives of over a thousand prisoners from Yugosla- 
via, Poland, and the Soviet Union—many at the hands of SS and Hird 
guards.” Today, this stretch is known as the “Blood Road” for its violent 
history, captured in the story of Miloš Banjac, a Yugoslav prisoner of 
war shot by a guard while trying to escape on July 14, 1943. His brother 
used the dead man’s blood to paint a cross on the rock wall next to his 
body. That gesture is remembered and repeated now in red paint.” 

The murderous treatment of prisoners of war on construction sites 
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facilitated the Nazis' goal of Aufnordung by eliminating "dangerous" 
Slavic bodies. At the other extreme ofthis ideological spectrum, the re- 
productive bodies of Norwegian women constituted precious building 
blocks in the Nazis' plan for a racial empire. These laboring female bod- 
ies harbored a vital raw material —Aryan blood and fetuses—needed 
by the Fatherland, an import more valuable than any other within this 
ideological framework. The introduction of the Lebensborn (wellspring 
of life) program to Norway, which sought to direct the production and 
flow of babies born to Norwegian women and German soldiers, must 
be considered alongside other infrastructure networks implemented by 
the occupiers in their quest to forge the New Order in Europe. Unlike 
the massive construction projects of the Organisation Todt, however, 
this was infrastructure at a cellular level. 

The Lebensborn program began in Germany in 1935 under Heinrich 
Himmler, head of the SS, as an effort to increase the number of births 
of Aryan babies and thereby strengthen the racial health of the Ger- 
man population. It represents the inverse of the genocidal policies for- 
mulated and carried out by the SS, which similarly aimed to improve 
Europe's racial stock, but by eliminating perceived threats to the ge- 
netic pool. The Lebensborn program targeted single Aryan mothers, 
who were promised secrecy and protection as well as adoptive homes 
among "good" SS families for their newborns. In fact, these children 
were often difficult to place, since SS families questioned the moral 
character of mothers who had children out of wedlock and, moreover, 
were willing to give them up.” 

Disappointed with the Lebensborn program's low participation 
rates, Himmler began to look outside Germany's traditional borders 
to reinforce the nation's Aryan blood. Beginning with the outbreak of 
war, and accelerating with the invasion ofthe Soviet Union in 1941 and 
mounting battlefield losses, the Lebensborn program was extended to 
kidnapping “racially valuable" young children (that is, those deemed 
to possess Aryan racial characteristics) from occupied countries. The 
intention was to resettle them in Germany within families that would 
reeducate them and raise them as "German" children. Historians esti- 
mate the number of children stolen in Europe to be between fifty thou- 
sand and three hundred thousand.” 

In December 1940, SS leader and Gestapo chief Wilhelm Rediess, 
who worked closely with Terboven in occupied Norway, wrote to 
Himmler to address political and legal concerns in anticipation of a 
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wave of births of children fathered by German soldiers. Rediess wanted 
to secure these babies as German assets and, with strong support from 
Terboven, proposed the creation of Lebensborn facilities in Norway.” 
Since the Nazis believed that Norwegians (with the exception ofthe ab- 
original Sámi in the far north) were among the purest Nordic peoples 
racially, the babies born of the union of Norwegian women and Ger- 
man soldiers were considered highly valuable, serving to upgrade the 
Aryan blood of the German population.” In February 1941, Himmler, 
Terboven, and Wehrmacht commanders in Norway met and agreed to 
establish a branch of the Lebensborn program in Norway to care for the 
soldiers’ children.*? 

The Lebensborn registers kept by the German authorities in Norway 
contain the names of about seventy-five hundred women. Scorned by 
their families and local communities as "German tarts" and traitors, 
these women found refuge and support through the Lebensborn pro- 
gram." Expectant mothers judged to be racially valuable were housed 
before and after the birth, cared for by medical staff, and given clothes 
and a pram for the baby. The German doctors (most working for the 
Wehrmacht) and nurses selected to run the institutions were trained to 
decide on the worthiness of the mother and child to the Volk. This as- 
sessment was based on a genealogical review of both parents, a medical 
and moral examination of the mother, the physical appearance of the 
father, and a medical examination of the newborn.” 

The institutions were organized hierarchically: “mothers and ba- 
bies of supposedly superior biological quality received much better care 
than babies of supposedly low quality." This hierarchy, which was kept 
secret from the mothers, also determined “which of the children were 
to be sent to Germany to be raised in good SS families." Only children 
appraised as worthy of Germanization— based on extensive research 
not only of their racial health and ancestry, but also of the political incli- 
nations of the parents—would be sent to Germany for adoption. Such 
children invariably had blond hair, blue eyes, and fair skin. Over the 
course of the war, about four hundred Lebensborn children were sent 
from Norway to Germany. Some were retrieved by their fathers or ad- 
opted into families, but many lived in orphanages, often being moved 
from one institution to the next.” 

With the demand for accommodations in Norway growing urgent 
in the spring of 1941, the Lebensborn authorities began to acquire and 
repurpose buildings for their mission. In August 1941, Heim Hurdal 
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2.9. Manor house at Heim Hurdal Verk published in Rediess's 1943 booklet Sword and Cradle. 


Verk opened in a former resort, with a private park and manor house, 
north of Oslo (figs. 2.9 and 2.10). It was the first Lebensborn home estab- 
lished outside Germany and Austria, as well as the first of twelve such 
facilities to be opened throughout Norway during the occupation— 
more than in Germany itself (nine) and far more than in any other 
occupied country. (France and Belgium, by comparison, had just one 
Lebensborn home each, reflecting the occupiers’ low racial estimation 
of their people.) By the war’s end, places for about 450 children and 280 
mothers had been created in Norway, but even this was not enough. 
More Lebensborn facilities were planned and still under construction as 
late as March 1945, weeks before German capitulation. 

The Lebensborn institutions functioned as maternity homes, nurs- 
eries, and orphanages, and operated with a staff that grew to about 
three hundred, including Germans and Norwegians. It was an expen- 
sive program to maintain, with the annual budget reaching 6.2 million 
Reichsmarks in the final year of the war. This figure underscores how 
precious this “Nordic blood” was to the Nazi regime, as measured by 
the high costs associated not only with the mothers’ prenatal care and 
delivery but also with looking after the babies given up for adoption.” 

Although Norwegian mothers were kept in the dark about many 
aspects of the Lebensborn program—such as the possibility that the 
children they gave up for adoption might be taken to Germany—its 
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2.10. View of the forecourt with baby carriages at Heim Hurdal Verk published in Rediess's 1943 booklet Sword and Cradle. 
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existence was not exactly a secret. In 1943 Rediess published Schwert und 
Wiege (Sword and Cradle), a slim book about the Lebensborn mission in 
Norway that framed it as a plan to save the Norwegians from their own 
protracted decline (brought on by emigration and "degenerate" foreign 
influences) and as a means to forge the New Europe on the foundation 
of superior Nordic blood. The book, filled with photographs (some in 
color) of blond babies, was dedicated to "every mother of good blood" 
(fig. 2.11 and see plate 5). According to Rediess, their babies—whom the 
Lebensborn organization would save from being aborted—would form 
the battalions of the future, defending the lands the German armies 
had conquered.** 

Rediess's book also richly illustrated the luxurious facilities await- 
ing pregnant Norwegian women in the Lebensborn program. Many of 
the homes had been set up in former tourist hotels, including some of 
the most famous in the country. The spectacular Stalheim Hotel, for 
example, located near Voss and intended to serve women from Bergen, 
had hosted Kaiser Wilhelm II many times on his summer visits to Nor- 
way." Tourist guidebooks of that era lauded the hotel's scenic beauty. 
Bennett's Handbook for Travellers in Norway, published in 1902, described it 
as "one of the finest hotels in the interior of Norway, having a situation 
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2.11.A page from Rediess's booklet Sword and Cradle illustrating a group of babies at a Lebensborn home 
in Norway. 
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unsurpassed in grandeur by any other. .. . From the verandahs of the 
hotel a most impressive view is obtained of the dark Neredal [Nærøy 
Valley], surrounded by high mountains.” Rediess's book echoed this 
language, describing the home’s location "surrounded by high moun- 
tains” as “one of the most beautiful landscapes of Norway.” Initially the 
Nazis had intended to transform the hotel into a maternity home. In 
the end, they outfitted it as an orphanage, raising the question of how 
much the babies were capable of enjoying the panoramic views Rediess 
illustrated in his booklet.* Rediess's intended audience, of course, com- 
prised not the babies but rather their parents, presumably including SS 
soldiers and Norwegian women who might become Lebensborn partic- 
ipants. The many photographs depicting elegant Lebensborn facilities 
gave Rediess's book the feel of a brochure for a deluxe tourist stay, with 
the outcome being a baby rather than a suntan. 

But the former tourist function of many of the Lebensborn homes 
and the travel-guide language used by Rediess is misleading. Focusing 
on the scale of these buildings makes clear that the more fitting anal- 
ogy is not leisure resorts but rather industrial infrastructure: the scale 
of the facilities set up by the Lebensborn program reflected its ambition 
to create a vast pipeline of Aryan genes flowing from Norway to Ger- 
many. Heim Godthaab, for example, a large stone sanatorium built in 
1925 in Berum (near Oslo), was refitted as an orphanage with space for 
two hundred children (fig. 2.12). It also served as a hub for the broader 
system. Children from other homes intended for adoption were sent to 
Godthaab before being transported to Germany, making the home the 
de facto “port of shipment” for Lebensborn children leaving Norway.” 

Beyond serving to collect and process Aryan children, Lebensborn 
orphanages controlled quality by shielding children from supposedly 
negative Norwegian influences. The children who lived in Heim Godt- 
haab, Rediess reassured his readers, were raised according to German 
values. Thus they began to grasp the meaning of community even 
as babies. Children learned to keep themselves busy and to subordi- 
nate themselves to the group. Even the youngest, Rediess noted with 
satisfaction, quickly learned that crying or screaming had no effect. 
Therefore, few wails broke the stillness of the orphanage. The German 
father-soldier who left his child behind could rest assured that in the 
home "everything is geared . . . to forming a German person who will 
later be a valuable member of the national community.” ” 
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This training extended beyond the babies to encompass Norwegian 
mothers who planned to keep their children and perhaps emigrate to 
join the baby's father in Germany. Lebensborn authorities wanted to 
make sure that the child would continue to be raised according to Ger- 
man standards. Indeed, a mother found wanting in her care or circum- 
stances risked losing her child. Home visits by Lebensborn officials after 
the birth verified that the child was being raised “in our [that is, Ger- 
man] manner.” But the process of training the Norwegian mother— 
and, specifically, instilling a “German mind-set"—began much earlier.” 

Ideally, the expectant mother was removed from her normal milieu 
and installed in a maternity home as early in the pregnancy as possible. 
While awaiting the birth, she took courses in cooking, sewing, handi- 
crafts, and home decoration. Additionally, she received instruction on 
caring for her infant as well as on the physical, social, and psychological 
development of the child. The curriculum was similar to that of Reich 
Bride Schools, which had been created in Germany for women engaged 
to SS men. But a Norwegian woman was also expected to develop a 
sense of her own Germanic identity, and for this she received German 
language instruction and listened to lectures on German culture, even 
learning to sing German folk songs while knitting for German soldiers. 
When she completed her training, she earned a certificate from the 
Reich Mothers' Service. All the while, and without her knowledge, the 
expectant mother was also being observed by the Lebensborn staff to 
determine the quality of her character.” 

As noted earlier, the hierarchical nature of the Lebensborn program 
extended to the maternity homes themselves, which reflected the cli- 
ents' differing status—even though the pregnant women had no idea 
they had been ranked. The most valuable mothers were housed at Heim 
Klekken in Hønefoss (northwest of Oslo), a hotel that was transformed 
in early 1942 into a first-class Lebensborn home for thirty-six mothers and 
sixty babies. The hotel, which had been destroyed in the 1940 invasion, 
had been completely rebuilt by its owners and had been open barely 
two weeks before the Germans decided to seize it and convert it into 
a maternity home. Splendidly appointed and fully modern, it was con- 
sidered the flagship of the Lebensborn institutions in Norway (figs. 2.13 
and 2.14).^ 

The architecture office of the Reich Commissariat undertook the 
refurbishing of buildings for the Lebensborn program. In August 1942, 
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2.12. Nursery in Heim Godthaab, the Lebensborn institution from which children were shipped to Germany, c. 1942. 
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2.14. Interior of Heim Klekken, c. 1942. Photograph by Henriksen and Steen. 


2.15. Delivery room at Heim Hurdal Verk illustrated in Rediess's Sword and Cradle. This antiseptic image 
conveyed the modernity of the medical facilities. 


it calculated the total cost for the renovation and setting up of four 
facilities (Hurdal Verk, Klekken, Godthaab, and Stalheim), including 
medical equipment, at eight hundred thousand kroner.” In the Reich 
Commissariat's priority list of building projects, the Lebensborn facil- 
ities competed for resources with other construction projects. In the 
spring of 1942, at the urging of Rediess, the Lebensborn projects were 
accorded top priority status owing to the lack of facilities to accom- 
modate the ever-growing numbers of Norwegian women pregnant 
by German soldiers.” While many of the renovations undertaken ad- 
dressed functional needs—for example, the installation of delivery and 
examination rooms (fig. 2.15), new heating to keep newborns warm, 
or a garage to park a fleet of baby carriages—some of the work carried 
out was notably cosmetic. Wallpaper was replaced, floors and veranda 
furniture given a new coat of paint, and attractive lamps purchased, 
among other decorative embellishments. Thus at a time of great short- 
ages of construction materials and labor, the Reich Commissariat 
architects were concerned about making the homes nice for the expect- 
ant mothers and babies, which underscores the high value of the Leb- 
ensborn assets." 
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When the war ended, the status of these mothers and children re- 
versed, and they became pariahs. After five years of a brutal occupa- 
tion, Norwegians marked as collaborators, including women who had 
slept with German men (^horizontal collaborators"), faced a nation's 
hatred and contempt. Historians estimate that around forty thousand 
women, or about 10 percent of the Norwegian female population be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty, had German boyfriends during 
the war.” Although the women had not broken any laws, Norwegian 
authorities were determined to punish them. An estimated fourteen 
thousand women were arrested and imprisoned around the country 
in the spring and summer of 1945. Two to three thousand women who 
had married German men were stripped of their Norwegian citizenship 
and interned in camps with their children as they awaited deportation 
to Germany—a harsh sentence at a time when Germans lived in ruins 
and confronted hunger and disease.” 

As many as twelve thousand children had been born to German fa- 
thers in Norway during the occupation, about eight thousand of whom 
were registered as Lebensborn—records Norwegian authorities used 
after the war to identify this unwanted population. Already in 1943, in 
response to Rediess's book, a group of Norwegian politicians in exile 
had formed a committee to decide the postliberation fate of the ^war 
children," as they were officially called (or "German brats" in common 
parlance), and whether they and their mothers would be forced to leave 
Norway. When the Norwegian government returned to Oslo in the 
summer of 1945, it appointed a committee to deal with the war children. 
Opinions among Norwegians ranged from open hostility, some fearing 
that the children would grow up to become a German fifth column, to 
those who saw the children as innocent victims.” Some in the medical 
professions questioned their mental fitness. Ørnulf Ødegård, a leading 
Norwegian psychiatrist hired by the committee to assess the mental 
condition of children fathered by German soldiers, estimated that half 
of the women who had slept with Germans “were probably mentally re- 
tarded,” and that many of the German soldiers who had slept with “sub- 
normal girlfriends” were also mentally deficient. This line of reasoning 
led Ødegård to conclude that about half of the war children “might 
be mentally retarded and hereditarily inferior.” Tragically, the children 
once tested by the Nazis to determine their human value on the basis of 
their genes were again assessed on these terms by Norwegian authori- 
ties. Although not everyone on the committee accepted Odegard’s as- 
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sessment, his views were published by one ofthe committee's doctors, 
which helped to spread the impression among the Norwegian popula- 
tion that there was something wrong with the war children." 

When peace returned, more than five hundred children were still 
living in Lebensborn homes in Norway, and the former owners of the 
buildings wanted their properties returned to them. In the summer 
and fall of 19045, most children were removed, being either returned to 
their mothers, adopted, or sent to orphanages throughout the country. 
Twenty-seven children housed at Godthaab were deemed by the Ger- 
man staff to be “imbeciles,” and were institutionalized, some for life. 
Decades later, in 1990, questions were raised as to whether these chil- 
dren had, in fact, been impaired. The hundreds of Lebensborn children 
who had been sent to Germany, and who were still Norwegian citizens, 
were overlooked during the immediate postwar years. In 1947 an inter- 
national relief organization working in Germany asked about the return 
of these children to Norway, which prompted Norwegian authorities to 
collaborate with the Norwegian Red Cross to bring them home. How- 
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2.16. Honningsvág, a seaport in the North Cape district, in ruins in the summer of 1945. The 1885 white wooden church 
survived the scorched-earth destruction and was used by returning inhabitants as a communal shelter and bakery. Today, in 
the rebuilt town, it remains a powerful symbol of the people's resilience. 
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ever, only fifty were eventually returned. Others had died, could not be 
traced, or lived in Russian-occupied zones, and some remained in Ger- 
many when their living situations were considered positive. Of the fifty 
who returned, many suffered trauma when they were separated from 
their new German families to be sent to orphanages in Norway, where 
they no longer spoke the language. Some lived in various institutions 
until adulthood.” Only in recent decades has Norway confronted the 
tragic legacy of the Lebensborn program and the victimization of the 
children once elevated, and then scorned, for their genes. 

The suffering of the Lebensborn children and of the prisoners of war 
underscores the deep human cost ofthe Nazis' infrastructure projects in 
Norway designed to lay the foundations of a racial empire. In press sto- 
ries about gleaming highways or other infrastructural developments, 
Nazi propagandists fabricated an altogether different reality, of the oc- 
cupiers’ altruism in helping their Nordic brothers. German engineering 
and technology would lift the Norwegians out of their infrastructural 
poverty and bring them into the New Order. Wild and distant geogra- 
phies would be tamed and made accessible, drawing the North into Ber- 
lin's orbit. At the same time, the vast new spaces ofthe Grossraum would 
be defined and made comprehensible. Previously untapped resources 
would be harnessed for the creation of new wealth. But when the war 
turned against the Nazis, the self-serving and destructive impulses at 
the core of this vision emerged with vicious clarity. 

In October 1944, Hitler ordered Operation Nordlicht (Northern 
Light), the withdrawal of German troops from northern Norway east 
ofthe Lyngen Fjord. To prevent the Red Army from receiving any sup- 
port, the entire population was also forced to evacuate by ship, leaving 
behind everything they owned. Retreating soldiers, following scorched- 
earth commands, set fire to homes, schools, hospitals, shops, and fac- 
tories, and blew up bridges, ferries, ports, and other infrastructure. 
Nothing was to be left standing that could be of use to the Russians, 
not even a cowshed. The county of Finnmark and the northern part of 
the county of Troms—an area larger than Denmark—were reduced to 
a charred wasteland (fig. 2.16). For six weeks, 250,000 German troops 
marched west and south along Riksvei 5o, destroying it behind them so 
that the Red Army could not follow.'” Just five years had passed since 
Pantenburg had taken the same route, in the opposite direction, on his 
way to the North Cape. The magnificent Arctic infrastructure that he 
had foretold, and that thousands had died to realize, now lay in ashes. 
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3 Islands of Germanness 


Soldiers’ Homes in Occupied Norway 


n Sunday evening, February 2, 1941, Germans listening to the 
Wunschkonzert für die Wehrmacht (Request Concert for the 
Armed Forces), an immensely popular music program broadcast weekly 
on German radio, heard Joseph Goebbels make a passionate appeal on 
behalf of the Führer himself. He called on the home front to support 
German troops by donating to the construction of Soldatenheime, or 
soldiers' homes, in Norway. These were not residences. Rather, they 
were cultural and recreational centers, where an off-duty soldier could 
watch a movie, write a letter to a sweetheart, drink beer with friends, 
and learn a craft such as woodworking. Centers like this had been cre- 
ated in Germany after Hitler reintroduced compulsory military service 
in 1935, as well as in occupied France and the Low Countries, but they 
were needed urgently, and above all else, in Norway: "In this country 
of vast distances and of hard winter," stated Goebbels, “even the best 
barrack is no substitute for a soldiers’ home.” To that end, Hitler had do- 
nated a million Reichsmarks toward the construction of soldiers’ homes 
in Norway, and Goebbels encouraged all Germans to follow his exam- 
ple by making their own gifts.’ 
Listeners were undoubtedly impressed: a million Reichsmarks was 
a great deal of money and reinforced the significance of this issue for 
the Führer. The Wunschkonzert was the ideal medium for such an ap- 
peal. The show strove to foster a sense of intimacy between the sol- 
diers on the front and the homeland audience, which came together 
once a week to listen as a Volksgemeinschaft, or people’s community. Or- 
chestras and famous performers played music requested by the soldiers, 
interspersed among interludes of humorous or heartwarming stories, 
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messages from soldiers and their families, and donation appeals, espe- 
cially for the families of the fallen.? The soldiers’ homes in Norway ex- 
emplified the materialization of a bond of mutual love and obligation 
that the radio show aimed to foster among audiences in Germany and 
soldiers listening from their posts. The homes' champions imagined 
them as a piece of Germany on foreign soil—a place where the sol- 
dier could retreat from an alien and hostile environment and, for a few 
hours, find himself back in the homeland. 

Hitlers determination to make Norway a bastion against Allied in- 
vasion resulted in an exceptionally large occupation force. Averaging 
around 300,000 German troops, the number rose to nearly 450,000 (in- 
cluding 25,000 German civilians) by war's end.’ At the peak of the oc- 
cupation, "for almost every eighth Norwegian there was one German 
soldier, and in the sparsely populated Finnmark this disproportion was 
even greater."^ Because of the size of the German presence and the 
country's low population density, especially in the middle and north- 
ern regions, the German military could not meet its need for housing, 
recreational, and administrative structures solely by requisitioning ci- 
vilian buildings. The situation was exacerbated in some of the remote 
locations occupied by the Germans for their strategic value: two thou- 
sand soldiers, for example, manned the artillery batteries at Djupvik, 
in the upper Lyngen Fjord, overwhelming the Arctic village's two hun- 
dred residents.’ 

Many German soldiers posted to Norway’s northern regions strug- 
gled with the solitude and boredom. Articles written at the time about 
the need for soldiers’ homes discussed the effects of isolation and long, 
dark winters on soldier morale.? These were legitimate concerns. Re- 
search on seasonal affective disorder among US Army soldiers in Alaska, 
for example, indicates that high northern latitudes may increase both 
the incidence and the severity of this form of winter depression, espe- 
cially among young men.’ German soldiers also suffered from “Arctic 
melancholy.” In 1942, the armed forces attempted to address this by ro- 
tating troops stationed in the north with those in the south. Nonethe- 
less, as the war continued, suicide rates climbed.* A German reporter 
writing in 1942 about the “blessing” of a newly opened soldiers’ home 
in Hammerfest described how the troops struggled to cope with being 
“surrounded by harsh nature and an even harsher climate,” as well as 
with being so far away from family and friends. (He refrained from 
mentioning, however, how these difficulties were compounded by the 
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soldiers’ position as occupiers facing a hostile local population.) Mak- 
ing matters worse, distractions were hard to come by in "small, lonely 
places" such as this Arctic town: ^Here you will find no spacious restau- 
rants, no cafés-concerts, no museums, no theater"? 

A change in climatic conditions heightened the sense of urgency 
for soldiers' welfare. Europe was experiencing unusually cold winters. 
In January 1941, temperatures in mid- and southern Norway hit record 
lows, reaching minus 475 degrees Celsius in Roros.? Rudolf Schmitz, 
a German soldier posted in Norway, wrote to his mother that month 
telling her of comrades who had suffered frostbitten limbs owing to the 
extreme cold." Two years later, looking back on that deep freeze, an ac- 
count ofthe genesis ofthe soldiers' homes program noted how critically 
important the availability of recreational spaces had been in maintain- 
ing soldier morale." These unusual conditions may have played a role 
in the timing of Goebbels’s announcement, soon after temperatures 
plunged, of a new initiative for soldiers’ homes. 

But if the weather hurried things along, the initial catalyst for the 
soldiers' homes arose earlier and under different circumstances. In 
the spring of 1940, with the approval of the Führer and the Armed 
Forces High Command, Dr. Leonardo Conti and Gertrud Scholtz- 
Klink founded, and subsequently led, the Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Sol- 
datenheime (Council for Soldiers’ Homes), which was based in Berlin.” 
Conti, a fanatical Nazi, was the Reich health leader, and had a broad 
mandate over the nation’s health and medicine. Scholtz-Klink, as Reich 
women’s leader and the top female Nazi official, headed a number of 
national women’s organizations. Council members included represen- 
tatives of the German Labor Front, National Socialist People’s Wel- 
fare (the powerful Nazi Party public welfare organization), German 
Red Cross, and, at least nominally, Goebbels and Heinrich Himmler 
(fig. 3.1)." The council thus brought together various leaders and orga- 
nizations with a stake in soldier welfare in an attempt to centrally co- 
ordinate their efforts. 

The formation of the Council for Soldiers' Homes coincided with 
the armed forces’ decision, in June 1940, to establish soldiers’ homes 
in newly occupied Denmark and Norway. These were to be set up in 
rented or requisitioned buildings, such as cafés and hotels, with small 
budgets (thirty-five hundred Reichsmarks per soldiers’ home) envi- 
sioned for their outfitting.” Originally, the Council for Soldiers’ Homes 
claimed only a supportive role, consulting with the armed forces on the 
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3.1. Undated photograph of Heinrich Himmler (left) and Edgar Haller reviewing a model for a soldiers' 
home, with a building plan beside it. Haller, who became a Nazi Party member in 1928, wears his 
Golden Party Badge, a merit awarded to those with membership numbers under 100,000 and with 
continuous, devoted service to the party. 


selection, furnishing, management, and staffing of these facilities. But 
as the shortage of suitable building stock in Norway rapidly became ev- 
ident, the group turned its attention to wholesale construction.'5 The 
Labor Front took the lead through its Kraft durch Freude (Strength 
through Joy) division, which had been providing the troops with leisure 
programs since 1935.” Edgar Haller, a senior publicist for the Labor Front 
who had been transferred from Berlin to oversee Strength through Joy's 
Oslo office, was designated the Beauftragte für Soldatenheime (com- 
missioner for soldiers’ homes) in Norway." 

Haller, who emerged as a passionate and outspoken champion of 
soldiers’ homes in Norway, quickly set up a collaborative with Norwe- 
gian architects, engineers, and firms to carry out the projects. The fact 
that Germans and Norwegians worked together on this mission was 
important to Haller, and something that he would emphasize in sub- 
sequent publicity. (He neglected to say, however, that the participating 
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Norwegians were undoubtedly motivated less by a desire to help Ger- 
man soldiers than by the substantial profits to be made.) Haller was also 
enormously proud of the design of the resulting structures, for which 
he claimed primary credit, even though he was not an architect. The 
design process began in September 1940 and proceeded at an intensive 
pace. By early October Haller had signed his first contracts for soldiers 
homes.” By December seven homes had been ordered, with construc- 
tion already under way on some sites.”° 

Around this time, Hitler, in the presence of Robert Ley, head of the 
Labor Front, thoroughly reviewed models and building plans of the 
soldiers’ homes. According to Haller, Hitler declared the physical lay- 
out ideal, with the large workroom for arts and crafts activities playing 
an important role in that assessment. A former soldier with artistic as- 
pirations, Hitler seemingly appreciated the union of military life and 
self-cultivation that this space represented. Haller recounted that Hit- 
ler then ordered work on the soldiers’ homes to continue through all 
means possible." On behalf of the Labor Front, Ley pledged to Hitler 
that they would build ten soldiers' homes at a value of six hundred 
thousand Reichsmarks each, or six million Reichsmarks in total. To this 
stupendous gift, the Führer added his own contribution of a million 
Reichsmarks in cash, as later announced by Goebbels.” 

As with so many architectural projects in which Hitler became in- 
vested, the scheme rapidly expanded in scale. Going far beyond Ley's 
pledge, Hitler ordered that one hundred soldiers’ homes be built in Nor- 
way, which would have left hardly a town in the entire country without 
one.” Ultimately, by war's end, at least twenty—and perhaps as many 
as twenty-six—had been erected.” Although Hitler's goal of dotting the 
Norwegian landscape with such structures was thus not fully realized, 
the projects are worth close examination because, unlike repurposed 
buildings in other occupied countries, they were developed specifically 
as a new form of architecture that would shape and define German 
identity in an expanded territorial realm— not only in times of war but 
also in times of peace. 

Patronage at the highest levels did not prevent frictions from ap- 
pearing early in the project. Ley's and Hitlers donations, although 
significant, covered only part of the immense construction expenses 
involved in building soldiers homes. The Labor Front subsequently ex- 
erted pressure on the armed forces to contribute their own resources 
to the projects, creating tensions that were further aggravated by the 
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lack of clarity over the ownership of the soldiers’ homes.” As restric- 
tions on construction in Norway tightened during the occupation, 
these disagreements created serious impediments to carrying out Hit- 
ler's orders. 

But the strains between the armed forces and the Labor Front went 
beyond economic concerns. Even when the military was willing to col- 
laborate with civilian groups for the care of its soldiers, it always insisted 
that it could handle its own needs. In Norway, in addition to the tens 
of thousands of barracks it erected to house German troops, the mili- 
tary built Kameradschaftshäuser (fellowship houses), modest facilities— 
usually a repurposed barrack—where soldiers could read a newspaper, 
play board games, and otherwise pass their off-duty hours. The Labor 
Front, in its campaign for soldiers’ homes in Norway, publicly declared 
that these spaces were insufficient, and that the troops were suffering. 
At the same time, the solution it proposed was ofa vastly different scale 
from that adopted in other occupied countries. In Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands, German military commanders had converted exist- 
ing residential and commercial buildings into soldiers homes (run by 
German Red Cross sisters, with programming provided by Strength 
through Joy).^* Although this was also possible in Norway’s more pop- 
ulous towns, in smaller settlements— because of either their size or the 
damage they had suffered in the invasion— suitable structures rarely 
existed." The sheer number of buildings requisitioned for housing the 
troops also reduced the available stock. But this deficit of ready-made 
spaces also created an opportunity to develop something grander and 
more encompassing, which clearly fired the imaginations of Hitler and 
Ley. For the military, by contrast, those escalating visions posed a po- 
tential challenge to its boundaries and authority, if the homes—now 
to be established by the Labor Front—were to become a center around 
which a soldier's life revolved. This is not to say that the armed forces 
did not welcome better facilities, but rather that they approached the 
Labor Front's offer with caution and determination to maintain control 
over their own troops.^ 

Planning for carrying out Hitlers ambitious order to build one 
hundred soldiers’ homes began in December 1940, with an assessment 
by the Reich Commissariat of the materials needed and of projected 
costs based on Haller's drawings and models. Because the military's 
construction of barracks had devastated Norway's timber supply, the 
wood for all but ten of the soldiers’ homes would have to be imported 
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from Sweden, and the cost for this alone was estimated at 6.5 million 
Swedish krona.? Goebbels, on a visit to Oslo that same month, had an 
in-depth discussion with Reich Commissar Josef Terboven about how 
to get the homes constructed, and offered to help.” This led to the ex- 
pansion of the soldiers' homes program into a national Volksaktion, or 
people's campaign, making it a highly visible undertaking. Beyond his 
radio solicitation, Goebbels ordered a series of advertising efforts, in- 
cluding slides shown before film screenings in German theaters, and 
headlining articles published in German newspapers and magazines.” 
The campaign, launched in early February 1941 on the heels of the cold 
snap, was especially well timed to garner attention and sympathy, and 
the German public gave generously. The scale of the soldiers’ homes 
initiative also attracted the notice of the international press. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, reporting on Goebbels's appeal, warned that the 
Nazis were building permanent centers in Norway.” And it was correct: 
an internal Reich Commissariat memo noted that the soldiers’ homes 
were intended for places that were "to remain under long-term military 
occupation." ? 

The task that Goebbels thus laid out before Germans in this Volks- 
aktion for Norway—to build expansive, bright spaces for legions of 
soldiers, dispersed over great distances and terrains ranging from tun- 
dra to forest—was truly monumental. Because of the large number of 
buildings required, the Council for Soldiers’ Homes decided to create 
a series of types (rather than commission individual designs), which 
could be more efficiently mass-produced. This approach would also en- 
sure that the homes were of uniform quality. Three main models were 
developed: Type A, the largest, measured 1,800 square meters (19,375 
square feet) and was intended for 1,200 users, followed by Type B at 
1,300 square meters (13,993 square feet) for 600 users, and Type C at 700 
square meters (7,535 square feet) for 300 users. The kernel of all three 
types was a theater, the most spacious being that of Type A, which 
held 800 seats. Around the theater were arranged a restaurant-pub and 
recreation and activities rooms. All the soldiers’ homes were made of 
wood; prefabricated panels were constructed at factories in Fredrik- 
stad, in southern Norway, and shipped to their destinations, where the 
buildings were assembled on-site under an architect's supervision, at a 
location chosen in consultation with the armed forces.** 

Berlin journalist Bruno Roemisch, reporting from Oslo on the sol- 
diers' homes just days after Goebbels urged Germans to fund them, 
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stressed the enormity of the undertaking. Referring to the plan to build 
one hundred structures, he stated that never in Norwegian history had 
there been such a “colossal” building project. Roemisch was particu- 
larly taken with the size of the soldiers’ homes, claiming that, among 
Norwegian timber buildings, the Type A model was surpassed only by 
the former royal residence, the Stiftsgarden, in Trondheim, the coun- 
try's largest wooden palace. In fact, so large were the soldiers’ homes, 
Roemisch continued, that they did not always fit into the landscape, 
requiring cliffs to be dynamited to make space for them.” This boast 
about size (typical of Nazi hyperbole and reinforcing the superiority 
of all things German) suggested just how well German soldiers were 
being treated in the occupied territories—only one step down from 
royalty. 

In Roemisch's account, the pounding of the Norwegian land- 
scape into submission also implied the greater technical expertise and 
derring-do of the occupiers. A story in the Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen 
explicitly made this point in its discussion of the innovative construc- 
tion methods employed to build the soldiers' homes. It noted that large 
building projects in Norway had until then been undertaken only in 
the summer. But because the need for soldiers’ homes was pressing, 
Germans had developed new tools and techniques to work through the 
winter months, such as using large boilers to heat the raw materials to 
make concrete. Floodlights illuminated the construction site so that 
work could be carried out in the winter twilight. Amazed at the work 
pace, a Norwegian engineer joked: “We usually needed two years of 
calculating and drawing and a year of building. Now everything hap- 
pens in just a few days!"? Although these words were attributed to a 
Norwegian, they spoke to German prejudice, openly expressed in the 
press, that Norwegians were too traditional and narrow in their think- 
ing. In this account, the soldiers’ homes thus symbolized the powers 
of the Nazi superhero, the engineer, who vanquished all rivals, from 
conservative, stuck-in-the-snow locals to the terrible forces of nature. 

Behind this mighty figure was an even greater force: the will of 
the Führer. As the German press reported, Hitler was not only a gen- 
erous donor to the soldiers’ homes; he also remained an engaged and 
informed client. As readers learned, he had personally reviewed the 
models and approved the designs." The soldiers’ homes thus repre- 
sented an ideal Third Reich building project from the perspective of 
Nazi propagandists, blending the will and artistic skills of the Führer, 
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Allied attempt to defeat the German invasion. The population of Andalsnes was twelve hundred in 1940, 
the same capacity for this soldiers’ home, revealing how some small towns were swamped by the size of 
the occupying armed forces. 


the heartfelt sacrifice of Germany’s people and soldiers, territorial ex- 
pansion, and Nazi “science.” 

Given his personal involvement, it is surprising that Hitler failed 
to mention the project to his first architect. In the spring of 1941, Al- 
bert Speer was unpleasantly shocked to belatedly discover the soldiers’ 
homes, then under construction. He and his colleague Hans Stephan 
were in the midst of delicate negotiations with Norwegian architects 
over the rebuilding of towns damaged in the invasion. Speer was upset 
to learn that, without his having been consulted, the soldiers’ homes 
were encroaching on these ongoing plans, threatening their integrity. 

Ina letter to Terboven written on April 17, 1941, Speer laid out his ob- 
jections to the soldiers’ homes. He criticized the buildings’ “barrack-like 
character” and “rigid layout” and the way they were imposed indiscrim- 
inately on different sites without attention to topography or the broader 
urban context. The unfortunate location of the homes under construc- 
tion in Narvik and Andalsnes, he complained, would make it difficult to 
incorporate them into an integrated townscape that blended buildings 
with landscape.” The imposing size of the two soldiers’ homes, even in 
mountainous surroundings (fig. 3.2), no doubt compounded the sense of 
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disunity. The Type A model had been chosen for Andalsnes, while for 
Narvik (see fig. 3.8) an even larger version— Type D, measuring a full 
2,000 square meters (21,528 square feet) —had been specially created to 
accommodate 1,300 men.” 

Speer's diplomatic letter was careful not to overtly criticize the 
Labor Front in its complaints about the design flaws. Yet at a meeting in 
Berlin attended by Speer, Stephan, and Reich Commissariat chief archi- 
tect Edgar Luther, held just two days before Speer wrote to Terboven, a 
more disdainful attitude prevailed. The men ridiculed the Labor Front 
for having "boasted in press publications that halves of mountains had 
to be blown away to make the design fit." ? Rather than deeming this an 
impressive testament to the occupier's willpower or skills, as the news- 
paper accounts described above adjudged, the three architects viewed 
it as an embarrassing show of design incompetence. 

As is obvious from his own architecture, Speer did not shy away 
from massive buildings that dominated the landscape. Beyond his an- 
noyance at not having been consulted, and at the potential disruption to 
his own work, Speer's objection to the soldiers’ homes suggests an issue 
with the kind of monumentality at play. In his concurrent discussions 
with Norwegian architects on the planned reconstruction of damaged 
Norwegian towns, Speer was trying to move them toward a monu- 
mentality that reinforced the National Socialist ideology of Volksgemein- 
schaft." While this, too, represented an architecture of power, a town's 
inhabitants were meant to identify with and internalize it. The soldiers’ 
homes, by contrast, as symbols of an occupying force, told a blunt story 
about dominance (made explicit by the Labor Front's propaganda) that 
Speer may have found ideologically damaging. Rather than bolster the 
notion of Volksgemeinschaft, the massive soldiers’ homes, unintegrated 
into the town plans, declared themselves to be the masters' house. 

That the soldiers’ homes were designed partly by a Norwegian ar- 
chitect might have further displeased Speer. He had little confidence in 
the abilities of his Norwegian colleagues, telling Stephan and Luther 
that they had to be brought into line with German thinking.” Fritz Jor- 
dan (1892-1981) had opened his own firm in Oslo in 1922 and was in his 
late forties when, from September 1940 to spring 1941, he collaborated 
with Haller on the soldiers’ homes.” Even though Haller was not a li- 
censed architect, he listed himself on contracts as the originator of the 
designs, with Jordan as the draftsman.“ In a description given by Jor- 
dan of their working process, he stated that Haller had determined the 
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form of the building, and that he had developed drawings and models 
on that basis.” Nevertheless, Jordan, as a seasoned architect, must have 
played a substantial role in the design. How he came to be involved 
with Haller is unclear. His architectural projects in the 1930s were in 
the sober functionalist style that was then popular in Oslo but later crit- 
icized by the Nazi press.‘ From the point of view of public relations, the 
involvement of Jordan and Norwegian firms in the creation of spaces 
for German soldiers played well strategically, reinforcing Nazi propa- 
ganda that Germany was not occupying Norway but rather helping out 
with her defense. The stories planted by the Labor Front in German 
and Norwegian newspapers in the spring of 1941 (to which Haller con- 
tributed) presented the project explicitly on those terms: as a friendly 
collaboration between German and Norwegian specialists. They even 
went so far as to suggest that Norwegian locals would be invited to 
enjoy cultural performances at the soldiers’ homes.” Later articles, less 
concerned with Norwegian sensitivities, notably dropped any mention 
of Jordan's participation.^ 

Despite Hitler's seal of approval, Speer's protests, coupled with com- 
plaints from other quarters, prompted a review of Haller and Jordan’s 
designs.” A Strength through Joy official in Berlin urged Haller to em- 
ploy German architects in the future in order to achieve "more noble 
architectural forms, particularly in the facade.” Luther advised that, at 
the very least, the homes be so altered as to withstand the test of time, 
meaning that they would still hold up architecturally and technically a 
decade later.” Speer, for his part, encouraged Terboven to scrap Haller 
and Jordans designs altogether and rethink the soldiers’ homes on the 
basis of a modular approach proposed to him by Luther. According to 
this concept, the soldiers’ homes would be composed of three detached 
modules, each serving a different function (auditorium, restaurant, and 
recreation rooms), which could be arranged with a view to the town- 
scape and adapted to individual site conditions.” Architects employed 
by the Labor Front headquarters in Berlin and by the Reich Commis- 
sariat also proposed some new models.? Of the many homes designed 
by Haller and Jordan that were already under production or construc- 
tion, however, only minor alterations could be made. The Labor Front 
was unwilling to take on the “great financial sacrifice" or further 
add to building delays by making more substantial changes to these 
assembly-ready units.” Speer did win the concession, however, that the 
urban siting of the soldiers’ homes would be carried out thenceforth 
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according to his guidelines." Jordan, meanwhile, was quietly dropped 
from further collaboration on the projects.” 

As these design discussions unfolded behind closed doors, money 
for the soldiers’ homes poured in publicly. The German press kept a 
tally of the growing donations, which by May 1941 approached eight 
million Reichsmarks.” With this level of support and enthusiasm, the 
Labor Front initially planned to build fifty soldiers homes in Norway in 
1941 alone, half of the Führer's stated goal. Haller settled on that num- 
ber in April 1941 in consultation with Dr. Loosch, intendant general 
of the German armed forces in Norway. A few weeks later, in light of 
shifting priorities, Loosch reduced it to thirty. Even so, as the summer 
and peak construction season approached, the prospects looked good 
for soldiers’ homes to begin sprouting across Norway.” 

Then came a shocking bulletin from Berlin. On June 12, 1941, Her- 
mann Goring, as head of the Four Year Plan Office, charged with mo- 
bilizing Germany's economy for war, ordered a halt to construction not 
classified as essential to the war effort and prioritized as urgent.” A few 
weeks later, the Wehrwirtschaftsstab Norwegen (War Economy Staff 
for Norway), a unit of the Armed Forces High Command, delivered 
further bad news: the military was suspending its material support of 
the project. This was a crushing blow, because as long as the military 
included the soldiers’ homes in its allocations, they were deemed to 
be urgent. Without this designation or guarantee of support, the sol- 
diers’ homes joined a long list of lesser-ranked projects competing for 
increasingly scarce resources. In the coming months, and especially 
as it became clear that there would be no swift victory in the Soviet 
Union, access to raw materials and transport were sharply curtailed as 
the Norwegian economy was reorganized to serve German war needs. 
In August, construction was halted on all soldiers’ homes in Norway 
deemed to be less than 75 percent completed, resulting in a stoppage of 
about 85 percent of the projects.“ Only four were far enough along to 
proceed.” Soldiers’ homes that were already factory-made in Fredrik- 
stad and ready to ship were put into storage.” 

These setbacks worsened the already-difficult conditions created by 
the war, resulting in a plague of problems for the homes' construction. 
Letters from annoyed military clients, frustrated architects, and harried 
bureaucrats fill the folders of correspondence for the soldiers’ homes 
preserved in the National Archives of Norway. Military commanders 
expressed displeasure with architects who seemed to work as if there 
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were no war in progress. The Narvik garrison commander demanded 
that the supervising architect be removed from his position "since he 
constantly makes changes that delay the completion of the soldiers' 
home.” On the building site, architects faced immense hurdles, fore- 
most among them difficulty obtaining building materials such as steel 
and cement, a lack of vehicles (or gas to power them), and an acute 
shortage of construction workers. Equipment and furnishings needed 
to be shipped vast distances, requiring good weather and transport li- 
censes." The opening of the soldiers’ home in Kristiansand was de- 
layed considerably by a belated delivery of film equipment.‘ Sometimes 
shipping crates arrived with contents broken or vital pieces missing.” 
Extreme winter weather conditions routinely shut down construction 
sites, as did bombing raids—in Kirkenes in the summer of 1941, these 
were a near-daily occurrence.® Not surprisingly, the turnover of on-site 
architects was high. Meanwhile, the bureaucrats charged with procur- 
ing the foreign exchange and export permits needed to purchase and 
deliver orders from Germany were fettered by the red tape of Góring's 
economic restrictions. On a broader level, poor communication and 
coordination among the multiple organizations and firms involved 
in the planning and execution of the homes—the Labor Front and its 
branches, various Reich Commissariat departments, the armed forces, 
and Norwegian and German contractors—resulted in confusion, de- 
lays, and waste. 

The German public heard nothing about this other story of the 
soldiers' homes in Norway, the saga of struggles and complaints that 
emerges across hundreds of pages in the archive. Instead, the official 
narrative of the soldiers’ homes remained unremittingly positive: a tale 
of heroic challenges overcome with ingenuity and courage. Although 
this feat was largely attributed to the Germans, Norwegians at first 
received a share of the credit. This "generosity" was evident not only 
in early newspaper articles but also at the opening of the first soldiers' 
home, in Andalsnes (fig. 3.3). The ceremonial handing over of the keys 
to the armed forces on April 7, 1941, was heralded in German and Nor- 
wegian newspapers as the first of what was then expected to be, in short 
order, many more such openings all over Norway.” 

In keeping with the message of friendly collaboration put forth 
in earlier publicity, the Andalsnes festivities included German armed 
forces commanders, Reich Commissariat officials, and German 
troops, as well as German and Norwegian engineers, architects, and 
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3.3. The snowy inauguration of the Åndalsnes soldiers' home on April 7, 1941. Infantry are in the fore- 
ground. "Sisters" in white aprons stand by the main entrance doors. 
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construction workers. In his speech Haller emphasized the "great diffi- 
culties" encountered in the home's construction— difficulties that had 
been overcome thanks to German-Norwegian collaboration." After the 
ceremony guests were invited to cake and coffee and an entertainment 
program organized under the motto “the triumph of gaiety.””' Despite 
this welcoming impression, the policy of the soldiers' homes was to 
admit only armed forces members and German citizens in Norway, 
thus reserving it as a “meeting place" for Germans.” This piece of in- 
formation was excluded from reports in the German-controlled Nor- 
wegian newspapers. 

The Andalsnes soldiers’ home exemplifies Jordan and Haller's designs 
before they were subject to criticism and revision (figs. 3.4—3.7). The 
Type A building comprised two intersecting volumes: one C-shaped 
(single-story), and the other rectangular (double-height). The entrance, 
at the center of the C and decorated with a false front, led into a vesti- 
bule, from which the visitor could either proceed forward into the au- 
ditorium or turn to enter the arms on either side. Facing the theater, 
one turned right to enter the large open space ofthe Gemeinschaftsraum 
(common room), which housed the restaurant-pub. Turning to the left 
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3.4 & 3.5. Fritz Jordan (with Edgar Haller), model of a Type A soldiers’ home, plan view from the side-rear 
(top) and from the front (bottom) with the roof removed, c. spring 1941. 


brought one to the activities rooms. From the air, this plan would have 
had an impressive, and perhaps even menacing, effect, like a giant crus- 
tacean crawling across the Norwegian landscape. 

Stylistically, on the exterior, the building mixed a grand, proscenium- 
like entrance, foreshadowing the theater beyond, with mundane and, as 
Speer later pointed out, barrack-like wings. The original designs for the 
Narvik soldiers’ home (fig. 3.8), which also provoked Speer's ire, further 
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3.6 & 3.7. Fritz Jordan (with Edgar Haller), model of a Type A soldiers" home, front facade view (top) and 
diagonal front view (bottom), c. spring 1941. 


suggest theatrical precedents, the monumental entrance recalling art 
deco facades such as that of Oslo's Folketeater (People's Theater), the 
competition for which Jordan, years earlier, had submitted an entry.” 
Narvik was a one-off design, intended only for this location, and its dra- 
matic jagged roofline accentuated the home's unique status. The more 
common Type A developed by Haller and Jordan at Andalsnes had a 
flat roofline for its entrance, a feature that would be replaced with a 
pitched form—echoing the wings and in keeping with Nazi stylistic 
preferences—in the revised designs (see fig. 3.9).” 

The natural settings of the soldiers’ homes at Andalsnes, Narvik, 
and many other locations in Norway were stunning in their beauty. 
The buildings, however, were not designed with an eye to bringing the 
landscape into the interior spaces. This was difficult to achieve with 
rigid typologies, which, as Speer rightly pointed out, were not easily ac- 
commodated to specific landscape features. Additionally, the windows 
installed in the soldiers’ homes were modest in size. Incorporating large 
expanses of glass, which would have more fully exposed occupants to 
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3.8. Fritz Jordan (with Edgar Haller), drawing (top) and model (bottom) for the Narvik soldiers’ home, 
c. 1941. The Narvik home's unique design celebrated the town's special status in Nazi accounts of the 
Norwegian campaign and the "heroic" stand of German troops in the Battles of Narvik against Allied 
forces in the summer of 1940. 


external vistas, posed logistical difficulties, given that building materi- 
als had to be shipped by crate to remote locations. More glass would 
also have made the buildings harder to heat, a concern in the extreme 
weather conditions of northern Norway. 

But technical limitations ultimately do not explain the strong focus 
on interiority in the soldiers homes. As we have seen in the case of the 
autobahns, Hitler’s engineers would go to extreme lengths to visually 
appropriate particular landscape features. Thus the inward focus of the 
soldiers’ homes must be understood not as a by-product of design but 
rather as the intention driving the project. Interiority—turning away 
from the outside world, and from Norway in particular—was precisely 
what these homes were about. 
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3.9. Soldiers' home in Kjevik (for twelve hundred men), c. 1943. The pitched roofline of the main 
entrance building and porch represents a modification to Jordan and Haller's original designs. 
The entrance, including the posts, may have been decorated for the home's inauguration. 


In an interview with the Munich newspaper Die Post published a 
few weeks after the opening in Andalsnes, Haller made that goal 
abundantly clear. The soldiers’ homes served human needs of a “purely 
psychological nature.” In particular, they nurtured and gave expression 
to the feelings of domesticity that lay at the heart of the German soul. 
“Wherever Germans may be in the world,” the article stated, “they 
strive to shape their home in their own way.” This differed from, say, 
decorating according to personal taste, and it went much deeper. The 
phrase “in their own way” meant grounded in German Wohnkultur, a 
culture of dwelling made up of habits, moods, and ways of thinking 
distinctive to a people.” 

Transcending personal identity, Wohnkultur was not only shared 
with other Germans but also made manifest in their company. Gath- 
ering together in the soldiers’ home, the men brought German 
Wohnkultur—and the German soul rooted within it—to life. Thus the 
interiority of the soldiers’ homes was portrayed as an expansive force: 
the lone individual was drawn into a broader community in the col- 
lective experience and creation of German domestic culture. Haller 
likened the psychological effect of the soldiers’ homes and their mate- 
rialization of Wohnkultur to encountering your own soul. And in this 
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way, "they liberate the German soldier from any feeling of constriction 
and alienation.”” 

The community united by German domesticity could stretch far 
beyond a particular location. At its inauguration in May 1943, the sol- 
diers’ home in Kjevik (fig. 3.9) was described as “a real link between the 
homeland and the front." This link was partly concrete: the physical 
manifestation ofthe support ofthe homeland, which had donated funds 
in order to realize the home. But it was also presented as something 
psychic—a bond of German homes across space and time. In one of the 
inaugural speeches, the assembled troops heard how they might feel 
especially connected to their family members in this new home, which 
was also a German home and a piece of the homeland. Here, too, they 
would find new sources of strength in their fight to protect those fam- 
ilies from the enemy." This message was reinforced through the art- 
work in the soldiers' homes, which included depictions of the families 
left behind by the departing men (see figs. 3.21 and 3.25). In these ways, 
the domesticity of the soldiers’ homes was explicitly militarized in its 
conception. 

Given that German homes were traditionally associated with women 
in their roles as wives and mothers, the soldiers’ homes sought to intro- 
duce a certain gender balance. Bruno Roemisch, the journalist, reported 
that their management ^is placed in the hands of German women," 
thereby rounding out the homes' "German character." These women 
were "sisters" from the National Socialist People's Welfare organiza- 
tion and the German Red Cross (fig. 3.10). Each soldiers home had a 
female administrator, who had attended a soldiers’ home management 
program, as well as female assistants—one for every 150 soldiers.” The 
larger homes, intended to serve 1,200 men at a time, thus had sizable fe- 
male teams. The women were especially visible in the restaurant-pub, 
which offered off-duty soldiers inexpensive drinks and meals when they 
wanted to take a break from military rations. In his interview with the 
Munich Post Haller referred to the hands of German women "preparing 
special native [German] dishes for the men on duty in the far north." 
Here, food prepared by German women's hands provided a further do- 
mestic link between soldiers’ homes in Norway and German homes in 
the old Reich. 

Those hands were also portrayed as explicitly motherly. In a 1943 ar- 
ticle published on the second anniversary ofthe opening ofthe Colonel 
General von Falkenhorst Soldiers’ Home in Norway (at an unspecified 
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3.10. Sisters in front of the entrance to the Kjevik soldiers’ home, c. 1943. 


location), W. D. Libbert, a soldier, wrote in glowing terms of the man- 
ager, Sister Anni, and her domestic vision. “The soldier,” she told him, 
"should feel here the effect of womanly—well, let's just say—calm, 
motherly hands (you'll grant me this ability as a mother of three boys), 
and never have the feeling of sitting anxiously in a waiting room or 
standing in a pub drinking beer, where, in the jostling crowd, he man- 
ages to consume a refreshment only with great difficulty. No, this home 
belongs to the soldier as a real place of rest and service, a home.” Libbert 
also praised Sister Anni's motherly qualities as a willing and attentive 
listener, a theme repeated in other articles about the sisters in soldiers’ 
homes.* This wholesome image of domesticity in the soldiers’ homes 
no doubt comforted the mothers of German sons, but the armed forces 
were equally interested in the sobering effect ofthe sisters’ presence. In 
April 1941, an officer with air forces command in Drammen, which was 
about to take over a preexisting soldiers’ home in the area, requested 
that Red Cross sisters be sent to replace its “morally somewhat loose” 
management.” 

The idealistic vision of the soldiers’ homes laid out by Libbert and 
Sister Anni, with its fireside chats and motherly hands, clearly was not 
shared by all soldiers. In a directive from July 1943, Arendal territorial 
division commander Petsch wrote that he was dismayed to observe, 
on his troop visits, how soldiers treated the homes and the German 
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women in them: "There are apparently still soldiers who have not yet 
grasped the meaning of the soldiers’ homes. The soldiers’ homes are 
not taverns, but rather are supposed to be, for soldiers living in foreign 
parts, a piece ofthe homeland in their spare time. That is also why they 
are not run by local contractors, but rather by German women, and 
the soldiers are taken care of here by German sisters. I must expect the 
soldier to appreciate this and, through his behavior toward the mostly 
volunteer sisters, to show his respect before the German woman" (em- 
phasis in the original). 

Petsch's insistence on the reverential treatment owed to German 
women in the soldiers’ homes was not the only case of military com- 
manders intervening to assure the women’s privileged status. Years 
earlier, in an order issued in March 1941, Colonel General von Falken- 
horst, commander in chief of German troops in Norway, banned Nor- 
wegian women from soldiers’ homes. “A regrettable issue,” he wrote 
“has recently emerged in some garrisons in Norway of German sol- 
diers bringing their Norwegian sweethearts to soldiers homes run by 
German women. As a result, German female volunteers were forced 
to serve female members of the occupied country.” In his view this de- 
meaned the commendable voluntary service of German women, given 
so willingly to soldiers at the front and, by extension, to the nation as a 
whole. He continued, "It is undignified and shows a lack of a national 
mind-set when, by taking Norwegian sweethearts along, the German 
female volunteers are made to serve them as well, and to bring them 
food and drinks." Falkenhorst thus commanded, “I forbid all members 
of the army to take female Norwegian citizens into German soldiers' 
homes or similar establishments in which German female volunteers 
are engaged in supervision, wait service, or other care of the soldiers.” 
He also ordered that prohibitive signs be posted in the foyer of all sol- 
diers homes.” 

The attention to the status of German women in the soldiers’ homes 
should not be seen as a triviality, an instance of officers chivalrously 
protecting women’s delicate pride. Instead, it points to something fun- 
damental in the separation of communities being built by the occupi- 
ers in Norway. It is important to remember that the soldiers’ homes 
were, in most instances, located in or near Norwegian towns, including 
some being redesigned under Speer’s supervision. In these towns, Speer 
strove to engender a feeling of National Socialist community among 
Norwegians through the creation of new public buildings and spaces. 
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Meanwhile, a short distance away in the soldiers’ homes, an entirely 
separate National Socialist community was being designed and fos- 
tered. Despite initial promises to Norwegians, there are no indications 
of actual efforts to bring these two communities together through the 
homes in order to coalesce a broader Volksgemeinschaft. 

Indeed, there is evidence that the exclusion of Norwegians, far from 
being incidental, defined the soldiers’ homes. Sometime after July 1942, 
official regulations were issued that specified the concept of the sol- 
diers' homes and their management structure and rules. In this docu- 
ment, soldiers' homes were described as recreational institutions whose 
construction had been (or would be) funded by soldiers’ homes dona- 
tions. In areas that did not yet have such purpose-built structures, rec- 
reational facilities established in a requisitioned building could also 
receive the designation of a “soldiers home.” But in such cases, certain 
restrictions applied. To begin, places that served a single unit, such asa 
canteen or fellowship house, did not qualify, since soldiers homes were 
open to all armed forces members (across branches and ranks). Further- 
more, restaurant-pubs run by the military or other German agencies 
that primarily served armed forces members but that also freely admitted 
Norwegians (whether male or female) could not be designated soldiers' 
homes. Clearly, the sense of unity that the soldiers homes intended to 
foster across the armed forces depended on the feeling of being unter 
uns, or “just us.” 

This isolationist stance shares strong continuities with the model 
of soldiers’ homes developed during the First World War. In that con- 
flict, soldiers homes first made their appearance on the western front, 
but took on a special protectionist meaning and urgency in the east- 
ern territories occupied by Germany. Military leaders viewed the na- 
tive inhabitants of these sprawling lands as primitive and uncultured, 
even dangerous. General Erich Ludendorff believed that soldiers' 
homes were desperately needed in the east to protect German soldiers' 
own sense of civilization. Left on their own to combat the isolation 
and boredom of "the long Russian winter," soldiers risked losing them- 
selves "in the landscape, going native." Soldiers' homes promised to 
set limits in this limitless land, to create "German domestic order in 
foreign surroundings." Established in preexisting buildings and staffed 
by volunteer sisters from Germany, the soldiers’ homes offered their 
users "coffee, reading rooms, piano rooms, evening entertainments, 
lectures, slide shows, musical evenings, readings of German poets, and 
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theatrical pieces." The soldiers' encounter with German domesticity 
and culture, it was hoped, would reinforce a sense of community and 
identity. The civilizing influence of German women, moreover, would 
strengthen the men's resolve to stay away from local women. The sol- 
diers’ homes were thus part of a moral fight to strengthen German 
soldiers, who were warned to "Stay German!" The German press re- 
ported on the mission ofthe soldiers' homes and their spread across the 
east. These stories reassured families on the home front that their sons 
would remain "unchanged, intact." In short, the soldiers' homes strove 
to erase distance to the homeland, while erecting barriers to the im- 
mediate surroundings. As a ruling class, soldiers had to maintain their 
distance from the natives who would otherwise absorb and destroy 
them. Ultimately, the soldiers’ homes were “devoted to this apartness 
of the rulers." * 

In Norway, the soldiers’ homes soon abandoned any pretext of cul- 
tural outreach and focused instead on the protective function of Lu- 
dendorff's earlier model for the eastern front—keeping German boys 
German. Having German "mothers" present, cooking German food, 
was an important aspect of that mission. But the interiors themselves 
also played an essential role. They were meant to be German cocoons, 
cloaking the soldiers in imagery of the homeland. A considerable part 
of the expense of constructing the soldiers’ homes lay in their relatively 
elaborate interiors, which the Labor Front understood as central to 
their success. When, in July 1942, the Lapland Army High Command— 
tired of waiting for the keys to the Kirkenes soldiers’ home, which was 
operational but not yet fully decorated—asked whether they might take 
it over as is, Haller gently refused with the justification of wanting to 
deliver interiors that would be “as beautiful as possible.” Haller, an ad- 
vertising man by trade, explained that this would have a beneficial psy- 
chological effect on the soldiers: "It makes, indeed, a huge difference for 
the home’s visitor whether, on the dark days and long evenings, he sits 
amid plain, drab wooden walls, or instead in gemütlich, beautifully ap- 
pointed rooms, which make the difficult hours easier to endure in the 
long run."*6 From this perspective, then, the homes’ protective mission 
depended on their interior design. As Haller stated plainly in his earlier 
interview with the Munich Post, “We do not want just to build but also 
to decorate." 

In the spring and summer of 1942, the four soldiers' homes on which 
construction had continued after Góring's shutdown orders— Kirkenes, 
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3.11. Inauguration of the soldiers' home in Kristiansand, March 15, 1942. 


Kristiansand, Narvik, and Stavern—began opening their doors. The 
soldiers' home in Kristiansand, near Norway's southern tip, was the 
second such purpose-built structure to be inaugurated in the country. It 
was also touted as the largest soldiers' home, not only in Norway but in 
all ofthe occupied territories, and was expected to serve around twelve 
hundred men.* On March 15, 1942, almost a year after the ceremonies 
at Andalsnes, representatives of the armed forces, the Reich Commis- 
sariat, and Nasjonal Samling gathered for the inauguration (fig. 3.11). 
This time, it seems, no one bothered to suggest that local Norwegians 
would be welcome to join future events at the home—not even the 
Norwegian newspapers reporting on the opening.” 

Reinforcing the financial commitment of the homeland, some of 
the soldiers’ homes were sponsored by National Socialist districts or 
Gauen. In the case of the Kristiansand soldiers’ home, the Hessen-Nas- 
sau district had pledged to pay for the interiors, including their artistic 
decoration. From the press accounts of the home’s opening day it is 
clear that these interiors were the star of the show. In a layout simi- 
lar to that of Andalsnes, the soldiers’ home offered an auditorium for 
seven hundred with up-to-date film equipment, a common room for 
three hundred that doubled as a restaurant and pub, rooms for arts 
and crafts, reading and writing, and games and sports, as well as an 
officers’ room and other facilities (see plate 6). The basement held a 
bowling alley, baths and showers, and rooms for traveling entertainers 
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3.12. View of the main hall in the Kristiansand soldiers’ home with a Hitler bust, c. March 1942. At the 
top left isthe mural of Frankfurt on the Main River. 


(see fig. 3.25)? The bathing facilities had been added because, with so 
many troops stationed in Kristiansand, the sole municipal public bath 
house, shared by some twenty-five thousand townspeople, had become 
overcrowded.” Later, saunas were added to the soldiers homes on the 
orders of Dr. Conti, after he discussed them with Hitler and received 
his enthusiastic approval.” 

Beyond this bounty of spaces and facilities, it was the rooms’ deco- 
ration that, according to a Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen article, best cap- 
tured Hessen-Nassau district’s “special love and care” for the soldiers. 
Four artists had been sent from Frankfurt to paint murals.” Across 
from the entrance doors, the foyer contained a large panorama of the 
Main River and the cityscape of Frankfurt, the district capital—the 
first thing, along with a bust of Hitler, that the visitor saw (fig. 3.12). 
The ceiling of the theater was decorated at its center with a map of 
the Hessen-Nassau district, surrounded by its cities' coats of arms (fig. 
3.13). The walls of the common room were painted with Hessian build- 
ings and people in native dress (fig. 3.14). In a more fanciful vein, the 
back wall of the games room, fitted out for table tennis and billiards, 
was painted with a large mural, A Soldier Reads Faust, depicting a foot 
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3.13. View of the auditorium (facing outward from the stage) at the Kristiansand soldiers’ home, 
c. March 1942. 
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3.14. View of a mural with Hessian motifs in the common room (restaurant-pub) of the Kristiansand 
soldiers' home, c. March 1942. 


soldier reading to a mountain infantry man from Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe's play and, to the right, the scene from the witch’s kitchen with 
Faust and Mephistopheles (figs. 3.15 and 3.16). Within the mural, the 
background behind the soldiers depicts a luminous Norwegian summer 
night (a rare instance, even if highly idealized, of a northern landscape 
entering inside the soldiers’ homes), grazing horses, and a German sen- 
try." Goethe was, of course, Germany's most celebrated writer and 
Frankfurt's native son. “Thus,” the article concluded, “changing images 
of home constantly appear before the off-duty soldier's eyes... and in 
the armchair by the fire he can dream of home." ^ 

In addition to bringing German muralists to Norway, the homes' 
architects imported artwork for the soldiers’ homes from Germany.” 
Surviving photographs of paintings and sculpture reveal the popular- 
ity ofthemes common to National Socialist art: landscape, family, war, 
women, and farmers tending their fields (figs. 3.17-3.19, 3.21, and see 
3.25). Soldiers, too, contributed art and decorative objects (fig. 3.20). Roe- 
misch, who had reported on the soldiers’ homes in early 1941, returned 
in the fall of 1942 to see how they had developed, and he noted how 
energetically their users had brought to life the old German proverb 
"Schmücke dein Heim!" (Adorn your home!). The German soldiers, 
he wrote, had "sawed, planed, carved, forged and crafted, painted, and 
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3.15. View of the games room with A Soldier Reads Faust mural on the far wall in the Kristiansand 
soldiers’ home, c. March 1942. 


3.16. Detail of A Soldier Reads Faust mural. 
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3.17. Sculpture of a woman in the entrance courtyard of the soldiers’ home in Kristiansund (on Norway's 


west coast—not to be confused with Kristiansand, in the south), c. 1943. The photograph is stamped 
"Monge Foto, Kristiansund N.” 


3.18. Sculptures of a sailor (left) and soldier (right) in the entrance of the Kristiansund soldiers’ home, 
c. 1943. 


decorated and thus lured the spirit and magic of their far-flung home- 
land into their own world of the Nordic soldiers homes." ^ 

Although the art in the soldiers’ homes was for German eyes alone, 
a number of exhibitions organized by the German armed forces in Nor- 
way, not least at the National Gallery in Oslo, presented the creative 
off-duty work of German troops to the broader public. These shows in- 
cluded a wide range of fine and decorative art forms, from oil painting 
to woodworking. Some of the work displayed was created by trained 
artists, but much was by amateurs. German reporters visiting the exhi- 
bitions praised the armed forces for inciting and exposing these talents. 
Additionally, they applauded the opportunity for Norwegians to see 
that there was more to a gray military uniform than knowing how to 
use a gun.” Norwegian motifs, particularly landscapes, dominated the 
representational art in such shows, eliding the violence of the actual 
occupation with this gentler, visual appropriation. But the most im- 
portant audience for the shows may have been the troops themselves. 
Beyond encouraging them to see themselves as a meaningful creative 
force, the exhibitions also offered them solace, proof that "the love of 
all things beautiful and lofty has remained alive and alert in the hearts 
of our soldiers despite all the hardships of war.” °” 

The activities wing of the soldiers’ homes—which, as mentioned 
above, Hitler particularly admired— offered resources for the more in- 
trospective work of remaining connected to “all things beautiful and 
lofty." The arts and crafts room was set up with large, studio-like ta- 
bles where soldiers could work on artistic projects (fig. 3.22). Addition- 
ally, this wing housed a reading room stocked with carefully vetted 
books (fig. 3.23). Some homes had an acoustically isolated music room, 
and instruments were among the material gifts made by donors. (Ter- 
boven, for example, donated a concert piano for the home at Andalsnes.) 
Among the inventory requested for Narvik were guitars, violins, an 
accordion, and a cello.'” The rooms in the activities wing, although 
generous in size, sought to convey a more intimate feeling of domestic 
coziness—the book read by the fireplace—while also offering spaces 
conducive to the action and reflection that connected the soldier to 
higher realms of beauty. 

By contrast, the common room that housed the restaurant-pub 
sought to create a feeling of convivial and far-reaching community. Its 
large open spaces were critically important to this mission: here the sol- 
diers could see each other in a "Germanic" setting that connected their 
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3.19. Paintings of farmers working their fields in the restaurant-pub of the Kristiansund 
soldiers' home, c. 1943. 
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3.20. Carved figurines and heraldic symbols decorating the lamps in the restaurant-pub of the Kris- 
tiansund soldiers' home, c. 1943. In the background, at bottom right, is a mural of a couple with their 
children (see 3.21). 


small group to a broader national community (figs. 3.24 and 3.25). The 
latter was amply represented here, with German women serving the 
men German refreshments, all surrounded by German-themed decora- 
tions. Additionally, the common room was painted in light-toned colors 
to create a feeling of physical expansiveness."' As Roemisch described 
it, these bright wide spaces, where soldiers sang and chatted, dispelled 
the loneliness and confinement of the northern landscape.'” 

In the theaters of the soldiers’ homes, the search for connection to 
the beautiful and the lofty came together in dramatic fashion with the 
search for community. The auditoriums of the largest soldiers’ homes 
were impressive spaces. When the soldiers’ home opened in Narvik in 
August 1942, the German press boasted that its theater was the larg- 
est room in northern Norway." Traveling Strength through Joy enter- 
tainers performed variety shows and plays as well as music and choral 
concerts for the troops here."^ The theaters also screened German and 
Austrian commercial films, such as the immensely popular color film 
Die goldene Stadt (The Golden City, 1942), a melodrama about a naive 
German country girl who moves to the seductive city of Prague, loses 
her sense of identity, and is ruined, and Wen die Gótter lieben (Whom 
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3.21. Mural of a rural couple with their young children visible through the doorway (itself decorated 
with a figural carving) to the restaurant-pub at the Kristiansund soldier's home, c. 1943. While clasping 
his wife's hand, the man helps his child, holding a doll, to walk. Behind him is a rifle, knapsack, and 
hat, suggesting his imminent departure for war. To the right of the woman, who holds a baby, stands 

a shovel. The visible text, in the painted ribbon to the left of the man, ends with the exhortation "and 
get ready" (und mache dich bereit). There is at least one other mural in the room (of two soldiers, one 
mortally wounded), with words from the ballad Der gute Kamerad (The Good Comrade), a traditional 
lament of the German armed forces. This suggests a larger narrative, including the mural above, about 
war, sacrifice, and friendship. 
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3.22. Arts and crafts room in the Kristiansand (south Norway) soldiers’ home, c. March 1942. 


3.23. Reading room in the Kristiansand soldiers’ home before it was fully decorated, c. March 1942. The 
facing blank wall was later covered with a large global map that daily showed the shifting positions of 
the fronts in Europe, Africa, and elsewhere. 


the Gods Love, 1942), a somber historical biography of Mozart that por- 
trayed “artistic genius as a manifestation of racial superiority." "^ Need- 
less to say, Strength through Joy approved the choice and content of 
such programming. 

Inside the auditoriums of the soldiers homes, a distant German 
world materialized to entertain but also to reinforce the ties of nation- 
ality. As a German audience consuming German music, theater, and 
film, the soldiers were again reminded ofthe cultural values that bound 
them to each other and to a distant homeland while also underscor- 
ing their difference from their Norwegian surroundings. Many of the 
films and performances were comedic in nature, which might, at first 
glance, seem an obvious choice for raising troop morale. But comedy 
also translates poorly across cultures, and one can imagine the troops 
streaming into the pub after a comedic film, laughing about the jokes 
that "those others” do not get.'” Nor did the performance end at the au- 
ditorium's doors. The soldiers' homes were in themselves a theater, re- 
quiring their users to continually perform (and thereby legitimize and 
reinforce) their German identity, whether by appreciating Beethoven 
in the music room, playing board games such as Bomben auf England 
(Bombs on England), or drinking beer and singing German folk songs 
in the pub.'” 

Considered as a whole, the soldiers' homes were a type of tether, 
which implies both comfort (a connection) and also insecurity (a float- 
ing away). This condition was captured in the terms employed by their 
users, reporters, and German officials to describe the soldiers' homes. 
Most frequently, they are described as a piece of the homeland; but they 
are also referred to as islands, bridges, and oases."* They are a utopic 
displacement. As Sister Anni put it, “For the soldier, a soldiers home 
should be an island of his own sociability (Geselligkeit) in a foreign land, 
that is, a piece ofthe homeland projected into the distance." Libbert pre- 
sented it somewhat differently. The homes were a mechanism to forget 
not only that you are not in Germany but, more precisely, that you are 
no place at all. In the soldiers’ home, he wrote, one forgets that one is, 
in reality, “in the middle of nowhere." ^? 

This language evoking “a space complete unto itself" and yet also “a 
fragment, a part of some greater whole from which it is in exile" recalls 
earlier descriptions of Anglo-Indian clubs established in colonial India 
for military and civil stations—European segregated settlements." The 
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3.24. View of the restaurant-pub in the Kristiansand soldiers’ home. To the right is the service counter. 
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3.25. To the left, a mural representing a mother with a child in the restaurant-pub of the Kristiansand 
soldiers' home. At the center is the entrance to the bowling alley in the basement. 


clubs, access to which was limited to white men and women, were the 
center of social life in the stations. They were "equipped with a range 
of facilities including a library, a billiards room, and tennis courts, and 
the social calendar might include theatricals . .. as well as picnics and 
sporting events." Literary scholar Ralph Crane analyzes the club in co- 
lonial fictions, such as E. M. Forster's A Passage to India (1924), where 
it is “a potent signifier of Empire" and “both territorially and racially 
other.” It “functions as an ‘island’ microcosm within a larger frame- 
work of colonial isolation,” sustaining a “community which fears for its 
survival outside its enclosing border.”™ As historian Elizabeth Colling- 
ham writes in Imperial Bodies, the club "daily reinforced collective iden- 
tity" and ^was also the place where newcomers were initiated into the 
social code, or those who had been observed to stray from the narrow 
Anglo-Indian social path were chastised in a friendly manner for let- 
ting standards slip.” ™ Thus the clubs were also a place where a not-yet- 
stable colonial identity could be defined, reinforced, and perfected. By 
setting itself against the broader Indian context around it, the club, ac- 
cording to Crane, was “the most anglomorphic site in India." '? In Nor- 
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way, too, the soldiers' homes defined Germanness by turning inward 
and away from the country around them. Although the homes did not 
discriminate racially against Norwegians, who were thought to share 
the occupiers' Aryan genes, they created nationally segregated habitats, 
bolstering German distinctiveness and superiority. Norwegians, as in- 
truders, would have upset the delicate island ecology of the soldiers 
homes and, thereby, their value "as a defensive zone, a last outcropping 
of resistant consciousness." "^ 

How the Germans envisioned the soldiers’ homes functioning after 
an expected Axis victory in Europe remains unclear. Anglo-Indian 
clubs were never integrated during colonial rule since colonialism de- 
pends on an ideology of superiority and exclusion. Germans believed, 
however, that their brand of colonialism in Norway would somehow 
transmute over time into a partnership based on shared cultural values 
and racial bonds, even if Germany would remain dominant. Among the 
thousands of surviving internal documents about the soldiers’ homes, 
a single reference suggests that Nazi authorities viewed them as a fu- 
ture gathering place for Germans and Norwegians. In April 1941, at 
the behest of Speer—who, as noted above, was annoyed at not having 
been consulted about the siting of soldiers’ homes, which he felt ignored 
the broader urban context—Reich Commissariat and Strength through 
Joy officials agreed, according to a memorandum, that “future soldiers’ 
homes will be centrally integrated into the planning and rebuilding of 
their respective locations so that the homes, similar to NSDAP Gemein- 
schaftshäuser [community halls] in the Reich, become cultural hubs." '? 
In Germany, community halls erected in new National Socialist towns 
were considered an integral part of the public life of the Volksgemein- 
schaft. Events for the community, such as plays and political assemblies, 
occurred in these large, centrally located buildings. In the spring of 
1941, Speer and Stephan introduced such elements of National Social- 
ist planning into the reconstruction of war-damaged towns in Norway 
under their supervision. Their demand to incorporate soldiers’ homes 
into those plans reveals that they sought to make them a part of the 
New Order infrastructure being implemented in the rebuilt towns. But 
it is also possible that Speer, once he overcame his initial irritation, may 
have realized that the one hundred soldiers’ homes Hitler had ordered 
could serve as a vehicle to extend these Nazi urban principles to a much 
larger swath of the country, even to villages and towns that had sur- 
vived the invasion physically intact. 
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At the same time, the sentence in the memo is vague, not specify- 
ing who the users of these “cultural hubs" would be. Even if we assume 
an open-door policy, the aim expressed here is in keeping with senti- 
ments representative of the early phase of the soldiers’ homes initiative, 
when the German media also suggested, as we have seen, that these 
institutions would become cultural meeting points for Germans and 
Norwegians. The subsequent history of the homes, traced here, clearly 
demonstrates a different path taken, toward isolation and exclusion. It 
is hard to imagine how the totalizing German worlds of the soldiers’ 
homes, as they were actually constructed, would have left any space for 
Norwegian voices or influences in a postwar Greater German Reich. Or 
perhaps the Nazis expected that these cultural hubs would always re- 
main German soil, onto which Norwegians would someday be invited 
(when they were subdued and worthy) as admiring visitors rather than 
as equal partners. 

The creation of the soldiers’ homes as “utopian” German islands in 
Norway was tremendously expensive. Beyond the construction costs, 
a substantial proportion of the furnishings and supplies were imported 
from Germany, down to ashtrays and kitchen towels."° The Kristian- 
sand and Kirkenes soldiers’ homes, both Type A, cost 1,150,000 kroner 
and 1,126,000 kroner, respectively." These figures are perhaps best 
understood in terms of the construction values of the time. The 1942 
Norwegian national budget included a hefty appropriation of 550,000 
kroner (the equivalent of salaries for thirty cabinet members) to refur- 
bish the Villa Grande, on the island of Bygdøy outside Oslo, as Vidkun 
Quisling's residence.'* Quisling renamed the mansion Gimle, after the 
Norse dwelling for the gods, a name befitting its palatial size and ap- 
pearance. At the other end of the scale, a carpentry supervisor on a 
soldiers’ homes construction site who “daily worked past midnight” to 
complete the building was paid 1.82 kroner an hour.'” 

Unlike Quisling’s palace, the soldiers’ homes were not meant to be 
lavish. To the contrary, and in keeping with the aesthetic philosophy 
of the Schónheit der Arbeit (Beauty of Labor)—a division of the Labor 
Front devoted to beautifying workers' environments, which also as- 
sisted in outfitting the soldiers' homes—the interiors aimed for a sim- 
ple elegance that arose from well-crafted functional design."^? The 
architect in charge of furnishing the Kristiansand soldiers' home, how- 
ever, was tempted in another direction. The orders he sent to Strength 
through Joy's headquarters in Berlin prompted the head of its soldiers’ 
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homes department, a Herr Kornowsky, to complain that the architect 
seemed to be outfitting first-class hotels. When the architect submitted 
alarge textile order, Kornowsky intervened to prevent the homes from 
filling up with upholstered armchairs and thereby attaining “a com- 
pletely unnecessary luxurious appearance.” Kornowsky worried that 
to acquiesce to this architect's desires would be to set off a luxury wild- 
fire across the homes, as other architects followed suit. This fear had 
to do with more than rising costs, which at Kristiansand had spiraled 
alarmingly, or the shortages of textiles and other materials."^ As Kor- 
nowsky's comments about first-class hotels and splendid surroundings 
reveal, luxury did not mesh well with the core values fostered by the 
soldiers’ homes. Luxury typically is a marker of privilege that differen- 
tiates social classes, while inside the homes the goal was unity. 

At the same time, it was not just architects who pushed for a more 
opulent touch. In Kristiansand, the garrison commander, Lieutenant 
Commander Luchting, disagreed with Kornowsky’s stance on luxury, 
insisting that “the soldiers’ homes are to be decorated more sumptu- 
ously, in order to provide the soldiers with rest and relaxation and to give 
them the feeling of being at home." Luchting wrote a letter to Haller 
on this issue, and although that document is now lost, it is possible to 
imagine his reasoning.'? Although he undoubtedly understood the ma- 
terial shortages and the time pressures of building the soldiers’ homes, 
he must also have felt that his troops had earned their plush armchairs. 

In the midst of the first winter of the Russian offensive, in January 
1942, German field army command put pressure on Haller to finish “as 
quickly as possible" the homes in Narvik and Kirkenes, inside the Arc- 
tic Circle, so that German troops being pulled back from the fighting 
in northern Russia could make use of their facilities." Haller was al- 
ready under considerable political pressure to complete more homes, 
despite the curtailments. In August 1941, Haller told a colleague, who 
recorded their conversation, that “the building of soldiers’ homes is not 
a mere construction project, but rather a political mission. He [Haller] 
has received orders again from Berlin to complete as many homes as 
possible." ^ 

Inasmuch as the homes represented a political mission, Haller and 
the Labor Front had to please two masters. The first was the German 
people, who, thanks to an overly enthusiastic press, had been led to be- 
lieve that soldiers’ homes were mushrooming across the Norwegian 
landscape already by the spring of 1941.75 Stories tracking the sums 
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accumulated ensured that Germans were well aware of the spectacu- 
lar success of the fund-raising campaign. The second master was the 
Führer himself, for whom this project represented not only a vision 
concerning his soldiers' welfare but also the fulfillment ofa Labor Front 
promise. By early 1942, a year after Goebbels had extended the build- 
ing of soldiers’ homes into a national campaign, it appeared as if the 
Labor Front might not be able to deliver even on its original pledge of 
ten homes. As the Labor Front well knew, "the paralysis of the Führer's 
campaign would signify considerable damage to the reputation of the 
party agencies entrusted with it." 

The Labor Front had been forced to put twenty-six soldiers’ homes 
on hold in 1941 (out of the thirty it had originally planned to erect that 
year); Haller pushed to have all of them constructed in 1942.5 An un- 
tiring booster of the projects, Haller was clearly unrealistic in his ex- 
pectations, given the ongoing shortages of cement, steel, wood, and 
other building materials. In the end construction began (or resumed) on 
thirteen new, purpose-built soldiers’ homes in Norway in 1942.7? These 
ranged in size from the large Type A structure used at Kristiansand to 
the smallest models, meant to accommodate several hundred soldiers 
in remote locations. 

To move these projects forward with any momentum, the Labor 
Front needed to guarantee its supply of construction materials. Its best 
hope was to receive an allotment through the armed forces. Because 
of the tense relationship between these organizations, and the armed 
forces' previous refusals to dip into their own supplies, the Labor Front 
appealed to Fritz Todt, as Reich minister for weapons and munitions, 
to intervene. Todt agreed to personally advocate on the Labor Front's 
behalf to reach an agreement with the armed forces.?" On January 16, 
1942, Todt wrote to Falkenhorst asking him to support the construc- 
tion of Norwegian soldiers’ homes by ordering the various military 
branches benefiting from such facilities to provide steel from their 
own contingents. The amount, he argued, would be negligible in the 
broader context of the armed forces’ massive building projects. 

Three weeks after writing the letter, on February 8, 1942, Todt per- 
ished in a plane crash and was immediately replaced by Albert Speer. 
At the time of Todt's death, the critical question of the steel contin- 
gent remained unresolved. Speer's priorities were restructuring and 
centralizing Germany's "total war" economy to boost war production. 
Under these conditions, and perhaps because of his previous negative 
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experiences with the soldiers' homes in Norway, he was decidedly less 
interested in helping out. In March Speer had a subordinate write to 
Kornowsky with bad news: Falkenhorst had declined to provide build- 
ing material from the armed forces' allocations, which Speer took to 
indicate insufficient interest in the soldiers' homes. Speer also took into 
account the broader war picture in Europe and the sharp reduction of 
German troops that had taken place in Norway after the attack on the 
Soviet Union. In Speer's view, “there is currently a far greater need for 
military accommodations in the east, so we must use any and all avail- 
able building materials and workers primarily for this purpose and, for 
the time being, refrain from carrying out the soldiers’ homes." ^? 

This decision did not quite deliver the death blow to the projects 
planned for 1942, which plodded along with some help from Terboven's 
administration; but without the armed forces' support the chance to sig- 
nificantly expand the crop of new soldiers’ homes seemed to vanish.'** 
Then came yet another upturn in this history of booms and near busts. 
Having started with the blessing of the Fiihrer, and an outpouring of do- 
nations from Germans, only to be, a year later, almost extinguished by 
economic restrictions and red tape, the soldiers’ home program flour- 
ished again in the final years of the war. Following a series of British op- 
erations in late 1941 and early 1942, Hitler’s fears of an Allied invasion in 
Norway led him to massively reinforce its coastal defenses. At the start 
of 1942, following troop transfers in the wake of the Soviet Union inva- 
sion, the numbers of German soldiers in Norway had fallen to 100,000. 
By midsummer 1942, that number had returned to 250,000 and would 
continue to grow until it reached over 400,000 by early 1945.” Soldiers’ 
homes once again became an urgent priority.” Construction on many 
of the homes that had been halted in 1941 was revived. The realization 
of Hitler’s dream of soldiers’ homes proliferating across the Norwegian 
landscape again seemed not only possible but imminent. 

In an effort to streamline and improve the building process, the 
Organisation Todt took over construction from Haller and his staff in 
September 1942. (Haller did not fare well in the transition: he was dis- 
missed on the grounds of “deception, etc."—perhaps on the basis of the 
OT's review of his account books—and arrested. He managed to flee to 
Sweden, where he remained until war's end.)"* The OT's greater disci- 
pline and access to material resources, as well as control ofa vast pool 
of POW laborers, speeded the construction of the soldiers’ homes.'” 
And yet the armed forces’ demand for new homes tested even their 
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capacities; they turned down requests for additional locations in order 
to keep up with the many projects already under way. In May 1943, 
the OT's Middle Norway Operation (one of several regional divisions) 
alone was supervising the construction of five such homes.' As the 
buildings were completed, a new round of openings were celebrated, al- 
though with less press fanfare than before. On August 1, 1944, festivities 
marked the opening of two new homes: in Vernes (near Trondheim) 
and in Mo i Rana (just south of the Arctic Circle). The last such event 
was the inauguration in September 2, 1944, of the soldiers’ home at Or- 
landet, part of the Atlantic Wall fortification in the vicinity of Trond- 
heim (fig. 3.26). The next month, German armed forces began their 
catastrophic retreat from northern Norway, burning everything— 
including the soldiers homes—in their wake. 

In total, around two dozen purpose-built soldiers homes were 
erected in Norway during the war. Although this represents a quar- 
ter of Hitler's original goal, their construction is nonetheless remark- 
able, given the exceptionally difficult conditions facing any large-scale 
building project at the time. These new soldiers’ homes required a tre- 
mendous investment of resources, from the funds collected through 
a national campaign, and the building materials secured and trans- 
ported, to the equipment and furnishings purchased and shipped, and 
the skilled labor of construction workers (forced and paid), engineers, 
architects, artists, administrators, and volunteer staff. 

Tens of thousands of German troops stationed in Norway used the 
purpose-built soldiers’ homes during the occupation. Unfortunately, re- 
cords of their personal experiences are scarce.” In a letter from June 25, 
1942, Haller wrote to Reinhold Schön, one of the painters of the murals 
in the Kristiansand soldiers’ home, about the home's opening, which he 
deemed a great success, and the effect of its artwork on the men. "Every 
day there are so many visitors that the home often has to be closed be- 
cause of overcrowding. The paintings in the individual rooms always 
arouse lively interest among the soldiers. Many stand before the indi- 
vidual pictures and marvel at the works—in particular, the picture A 
Soldier Reads Faust is often the cause for lively discussions." "^ 

Haller’s letter brings our attention once more to the emphasis on in- 
teriority and community as defining experiences of the soldiers’ homes, 
here represented by the contemplation of a mural and the conversation 
it sparked among comrades. Interiors such as these—spaces of the ev- 
eryday where one could be among "one's own," performing and solid- 
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3.26. Photograph by Gabelein, taken on September 2, 1944, as invited guests enjoyed cake at the inaugu- 


ration of the Ørlandet soldiers’ home. 


ifying a shared German identity—are often overlooked in the study of 
Third Reich architecture. The soldiers’ homes are particularly intrigu- 
ing because they are hybrid spaces, belonging to a state institution, the 
armed forces, and yet also a place where one could be “off duty.” Their 
constant comparison to German homes reveals that they were meant 
to be thought of as a domestic realm, in which, however, the occupants 
belonged first and foremost to the nation. In this sense, they were part 
of a broader transformation of German homes occurring in this period, 
in which the lines between family and state were increasingly blurred. 

Like the autobahn or polar railway, the soldiers’ homes cannot be 
explained by function alone. The armed forces, after all, had established 
facilities (fellowship houses) for the troops’ recreational hours, and al- 
though these may not have been architecturally inspiring, they fulfilled 
the need to pass time. By contrast, the soldiers’ homes were something 
above and beyond. They were aspirational projects about creating 
realms of German culture and domestic order in unruly lands. They 
reveal how the Nazis began to develop new architectural forms in con- 
quered territories to reinforce bonds to the homeland and among Ger- 
mans spread out across the vast expanse of the Greater German Reich. 

The soldiers’ homes also raise the question of how relationships 
would have looked between Germans and Norwegians down the line, 
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had Hitlers vision of an Aryan-dominated empire taken hold. For all 
the Nazi propaganda about Germans and Norwegians' shared racial 
roots and cooperation, celebrated in countless press stories, the soldiers’ 
homes betray a determination to maintain the "apartness of the rul- 
ers." The soldiers’ homes also cast the Lebensborn homes, another new 
type introduced by the occupiers, in a different light. The Norwegian 
sweethearts banned from the soldiers’ homes by Falkenhorst were the 
same women welcomed by the Lebensborn authorities. But if Norwegian 
women were valued for their genes, their presence was unwelcome in 
German spaces; they remained fundamentally unequal in the eyes of 
their "superior" German partners. Nor did it end here. This diminution 
and repulsion extended beyond the female population to include all 
Norwegians, culminating in Hitler's ambitious but unrealized plan for 
a new German city in Norway, to be designed around German culture 
and populated by Germans. The construction of soldiers’ homes there- 
fore stands as an important material harbinger ofthe intended Nazi co- 
lonial rule to come, which, it seems, would have kept the Norwegian 
people and their wintry climes at a distance, even as Germans settled 
in for the long term. 
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4 The Nazification 
of Norway's Towns 
Shaping Urban Life and Environments 


during Wartime 


n May 1942, the German-occupation magazine Deutsche Monats- 

hefte in Norwegen featured the photograph of a burning Norwegian 
house over which it superimposed the article title “The Reconstruction 
of Norwegian Cities.”' What was, from the point of view of the occu- 
pied, a symbol of the calamity that had befallen their nation was, from 
the conquerors perspective, an opportunity. For Adolf Hitler, a burn- 
ing house was a beautiful thing, because fire cleansed and prepared the 
ground for the construction of his Greater German Reich. 

About fourteen thousand buildings had been destroyed during the 
German invasion in the spring of 1940. The cost of their reconstruc- 
tion was estimated at four hundred million kroner: an immense bur- 
den for Norway, equivalent to two-thirds of the national budget for 
1939-40.” Twenty-three towns had been damaged, and some— Bode, 
Kristiansund, Namsos, Narvik, Molde, and Steinkjer—had seen their 
centers obliterated (fig. 4.1). But none of this, the Germans were quick 
to point out, was the occupiers’ fault. According to Edgar Luther, 
Reich Commissariat chief architect and author of the article, Norway 
was fortunate that the Germans had managed to repel the Allies so 
quickly, thus sparing the country a long war and even worse physical 
destruction. In addition to blaming the Allies, Luther castigated the for- 
mer democratic Norwegian government for failing to offer war dam- 
age insurance to protect its people and their property in the event ofa 
conflict. The dense timber building in town centers, Luther continued, 
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4.1. View of the destruction in Bodo 
after the German invasion. Hans 
Stephan included this photograph, 
which he may have taken himself, 
inthe travel diary he produced docu- 
menting his trip to northern Norway 
in July 1941. 
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also fueled the fires. As a result, he concluded, the Germans were left 
with “a lot of catching up to do.”’ 

For the occupiers, a major hindrance to this “catching up’— 
although Luther did not say so in his article—came in the form of the 
Norwegian architects tasked with reconstruction. Whereas the Nor- 
wegians wanted to restore what had been lost, the Germans aimed to 
build toward their vision of a National Socialist future. In August 1940, 
Reich Commissar Josef Terboven asked Hitler’s favored architect, Al- 
bert Speer, to oversee the reconstruction planning. Speer agreed insofar 
as his role was understood to be advisory, with Terboven remaining re- 
sponsible and making final decisions. The following month, Speer sent 
a high-level representative from his office, in his capacity as Berlin's 
general building inspector (GBI), to assess the situation.’ 

Hitler had appointed Speer to lead Berlin’s architectural develop- 
ment in January 1937, on the fourth anniversary of his ascension to 
power. He granted Speer and his staff enormous—some have argued, 
nearly dictatorial—powers to transform Berlin into the “world capi- 
tal” Germania, the future metropolis of the Greater German Reich. 
Hitler “decreed that Speer’s personal staff were neither a government 
agency nor a branch of municipal government: they were answerable to 
Speer alone.” Speer, in turn, answered directly to Hitler. Speer’s design 
for Germania was organized around two grand axes running north- 
south and east-west through the city, intersecting at the Brandenburg 
Gate. The architect Hans Stephan supervised planning for the fifty- 
kilometer-long east-west axis. Stephan was the second-in-command in 
Speer's GBI office, the senior department manager responsible for mas- 
ter planning, traffic, industry, and housing.’ Construction of the east- 
west axis was well under way when Speer asked Stephan to interrupt 
his work in Berlin and go to Norway for two weeks, from September 
20 to October 5, 1940 (fig. 4.2). 

Stephan’s assignment was to evaluate, through on-site visits, the re- 
construction proposals for damaged towns prepared by the Norwegian 
architects in relation to the possibilities and limitations of local con- 
ditions. Over the two weeks, he traveled to Andalsnes, Molde, Kris- 
tiansund, Steinkjer, Namsos, Elverum, and Trondheim, in addition to 
meeting with officials and architects in Oslo. Given Stephan’s position 
in the GBI, an office charged with building an imperial capital, it is not 
surprising to find his appraisal of the Norwegian reconstruction plans 
influenced by an emerging hub-and-spoke relationship between Berlin 
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4.2. Sverre Pedersen (facing the camera) standing beside Edgar Luther in Namsos. Hans Stephan toured the war-damaged towns 
with Pedersen, Luther, and Norwegian architects Claus Hjelte and John Horntvedt in the fall of 1940. This photograph was taken 
from the site of the destroyed church, looking out at the Bjorumsklumpen, the rocky outcrop at the town's center, and the road 
toward it that would become the main axis for the Namsos reconstruction plan. 


and the peripheries of the Greater German Reich. Moreover, Stephan, 
whose GBI work focused on designing the center of the center—the 
core of a world capital—was steeped in thinking about the role that 
urban centers were to play in the new empire. Through publications 
and lectures in Germany and abroad, he articulated the ideals of the 
GBI and of Third Reich architecture more broadly.‘ Stephan's recom- 
mendations for the Norwegian reconstruction plans were thus deeply 
informed by the ideological mission of Speer's office. 

The plans under review, by contrast, had been crafted with vastly 
different intentions. Even as the invasion continued to be fought in 
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the north, Norway's remaining political and administrative establish- 
ment moved quickly to repair the war damage. In June 1940, a new 
state agency, Burnt Sites Redevelopment (Brente Steders Regulering 
or BSR), was created to lay out the new town plans. Sverre Pedersen, 
a professor at the Norwegian Institute of Technology in Trondheim 
and an internationally renowned urban planner, led the agency and its 
staff of Norwegian architects. Beyond his team, Pedersen reached out 
broadly to other architects, institutions, and the affected communities 
for their input on the plans and to help with the enormous challenges 
they faced in rebuilding. The BSR was directed to produce new town 
plans rapidly, allowing for few preparatory studies. In addition to time 
pressures, financial considerations also limited the designs; particularly, 
the need to retain surviving buildings and the earlier street layout. Al- 
though the agency foresaw some modernization of the damaged areas, 
it also sought to preserve their small-town qualities." Just months after 
the destruction, in August and early September, the BSR published its 
first reconstruction proposals in the Norwegian press.* 

Stephan was dismayed at the rush to present the public with com- 
pleted designs, which he suspected was an attempt by Pedersen to push 
them through as a fait accompli. In the report he submitted to Speer 
when he returned from Norway, Stephan expressed disappointment 
with the proposals he had reviewed in Oslo, and with the conservative, 
parsimonious mind-set of the BSR planners, who focused on modest, 
targeted repairs rather than taking a broader view of urban design. He 
directed his most substantial criticism, however, at what he saw as the 
weakness or formlessness of the town centers. He wrote, "Only a few 
plans make the attempt at a firmer layout ofthe town center. The plans 
cling too closely to the existing conditions. Community consciousness, 
which also has to be expressed in urban design, is innately foreign to 
the Norwegian." The right kind of public spaces, Stephan believed, 
would help lead Norwegians away from the previous era's “emphatic 
individualism” toward the new communal ideal.’ 

The idea of the Volksgemeinschaft, community of the people, was a 
political cornerstone of National Socialist ideology. Historian Michael 
Wildt describes the production of the Volksgemeinschaft as “a process of 
social inclusion that was supported by promises of equality, economic 
prosperity, and symbolic recognition." At the same time, this pro- 
cess exacted a very high price: terror, the loss of political freedom, and 
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the exclusion and annihilation of those judged to be alien—whether 
in body, mind, behavior, or belief. For Detlev Peukert, a scholar inter- 
ested in everyday life in Nazi Germany, the social utopia of the Volks- 
gemeinschaft was a performative concept that embraced mass rituals, 
celebrations, and festivals." The Nuremberg Rally Grounds were the 
most famous ofthe spaces designed for this performance, but the Volks- 
gemeinschaft was enacted on many lesser communal stages as well, such 
as on streets and in town squares. 

Already in Mein Kampf, published in 1025, Hitler had argued for the 
importance of representing the Volksgemeinschaft in architecture. More- 
over, he contended that such structures should be publicly owned and 
take precedence over private concerns. Looking admiringly back at an- 
cient Rome, he noted that temples, public baths, basilicas, stadiums, and 
other monuments that belonged to the state, and thus to the people as a 
whole, dominated the center of the imperial capital. Private spaces, in- 
cluding commercial and residential buildings, occupied less prominent 
locations. The “landmarks” ofthe Volksgemeinschaft were also those de- 
signed to last: as Hitler stated, "The few still towering colossi that we 
admire today amid the ruins and rubble of the ancient world are not 
the former commercial palaces, but temples and state buildings; that is, 
works that belonged to all." This dedication to communal monuments, 
Hitler continued, was upheld in medieval cities, with their great cathe- 
drals. But by the modern era, the industrial city, devoted above all to 
profit, no longer invested in architectural representations of the peo- 
ple. (Modern public buildings, such as the Reichstag, left Hitler unim- 
pressed.) Rather, he claimed, disproportionate amounts were expended 
on private buildings: the "Jewish" department store, for example, be- 
came the modern counterpart of the Roman temple and the medieval 
cathedral. To remedy this state of affairs, Hitler believed that "in the 
future, the Germans would have to build as the Romans had done.” ”? 

Such beliefs deeply colored urban-planning principles in Nazi Ger- 
many and also guided ideas of how to construct the empire abroad. In 
his report to Speer, Stephan wrote that the built environment had an 
integral role to play in the development of a new collective conscious- 
ness in Norway and would prepare the way for the incorporation ofthe 
nation's “emphatic” individuals into the Volksgemeinschaft of the Greater 
German Reich. The occupiers sought to embed this future "utopia" di- 
rectly into the reconstruction plans— particularly in the urban layout 
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and building types. The physical environment, shaped with ideological 
intentionality, would serve as an instrument of transformation, turning 
the Norwegian people into Volksgenossen, racial comrades. 

Speer and Stephan were not at all sure that Pedersen was the right 
architect to put in charge of achieving these goals. Among his other 
tasks, Stephan's mission to Norway involved an assessment of Peder- 
sen's character and abilities. Stephan reported to Speer that Pedersen 
had "always been German-friendly," judging from his studies in Ger- 
many and his manifold professional connections there. He appeared 
to be “quite uninterested” in politics, claiming that “an engineer ‘has 
no time for such questions.” In their conversations, Pedersen also 
mentioned—pointedly, Stephan felt— that he never belonged to any 
party movement nor any freemasonry lodge." ? Yet remaining apolit- 
ical in Nazi-occupied Norway suggests less inclination than determi- 
nation. Pedersen’s insistence that he had “no time for such questions” 
obscures the consuming difficulties that befell his family after the in- 
vasion. One of his sons, Einar, battled the Germans in Norway before 
fleeing on skis to Sweden, making his way to Canada, and training and 
fighting as a pilot and navigator with the Allies. A second son, Gun- 
nar, disappeared in the invasion, and Pedersen searched frantically for 
news of his whereabouts. The eldest son, Ragnar, was arrested in the 
fall of 1941 as a spy and sentenced to death. Pedersen was able to use 
his connections to save his life, although Ragnar was transported to a 
prison in Germany. Thus regardless of his claim to be apolitical, Peder- 
sen had strong reasons to tread lightly in order to avoid alienating those 
in power. In assessing Pedersen’s political reliability, Stephan may have 
been concerned less with the Norwegian's capacity to be turned into a 
believer than with his propensity to refrain from interfering with Ger- 
man plans. In his report, significantly, he noted the fact of Pedersen’s 
missing son. Whether Stephan saw this as a threat or as leverage he did 
not say." 

Pedersen's vast experience and stature as a planner, by contrast, 
were never in any doubt. Nonetheless, Stephan was ambivalent in his 
assessment of Pedersen's reconstruction proposals. The weaknesses 
that Stephan saw in some of his plans, particularly their timidity and 
lack ofimagination, he attributed largely to the restrictions imposed on 
Pedersen by Norwegian bureaucracy, budgets, and property laws. Ped- 
ersen himself recognized the weaknesses, and Stephan believed Ped- 
ersen could produce better designs if freed of these limitations. "In all 
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cases,” Stephan noted, “we discussed the essential features of a better 
and more generous solution." ^ 

Although Pedersen’s stated willingness “to draw up plans that break 
free of these excessive restrictions and meet our needs" weighed in his 
favor, Stephan faulted what he saw as the Norwegian's obsequious- 
ness. ^He seems to be a little bit lacking in integrity for he often asked, 
"Would you like this square, or would you not like it?’ Would you like 
gables, or would you like hipped roofs?’ “You could have both, just as 
you wish.” These comments, beyond revealing Stephan's blindness 
to how power distorted his dealings with Pedersen, suggest that Speer 
and Stephan wanted Norwegian architects to contribute their own 
ideas to the design process—even while also expecting them to "meet 
our needs." 

Pedersen's age—he was then fifty-eight—also counted against him 
(fig. 4.3). For Speer, who had been appointed general building inspector 
for the Reich Capital at the age of thirty-one, empire building was a 
young man's game. In his Berlin office, Speer surrounded himself with 
young male colleagues. His three closest architectural associates— 
Stephan, along with Willi Schelkes and Rudolf Wolters—were still 
in their thirties at the time of the Norwegian invasion. Joachim Fest, 
a German journalist who helped Speer compile his memoirs, wrote 
that Speer had a rule "that no leading colleague should be more than 
fifty-five years old, and that deputies should at most be forty. In this way 
he made the staff exceptionally youthful, and soon people were using 
the expression 'Speer's boys’ and speaking of the ‘knavish pranks’ they 
permitted themselves." As Speer told Fest: "No one past his mid-fifties 
who has been successful escapes the proven formula. Everything turns 
into routine and arrogance."" 

Given the cult of youth in Speer's office, some young Norwegian 
architects saw Stephan's visit as an opportunity to challenge Pedersen's 
proprietary hold on the reconstruction projects. Stephan noted in his 
report that "among the younger architects, Pedersen has the reputation 
of not tolerating rivals." ? While in Oslo, Stephan met with one of Ped- 
ersen's most vocal young critics. Fred Minsos, a Canadian-born Nor- 
wegian, had studied architecture in Stuttgart under Paul Bonatz. He 
had come to the attention of Nazi officials when, in August 1940, he had 
written a letter to Joseph Goebbels, in his capacity as the Reich Cham- 
ber of Culture president, criticizing the Norwegians’ handling of the 
reconstruction process, requesting German intervention, and declaring 
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4.3. Hans Stephan (left, in the light-colored trench coat) and Sverre Pedersen (right) in Kristiansund. 
Stephan pasted this photograph in his October 1940 report for Speer over the caption "Assessment of 
Sverre Pedersen (right, in front of the stack of clipfish).” 


himself “an adherent of the German worldview."? (The letter was for- 
warded to the Reich Commissariat, and was perhaps a factor in Ter- 
boven's appeal to Speer.) After meeting them at a pub, Minsos invited 
Stephan and Luther back to his apartment to show them his drawings. 
Stephan described the late-night scene in the apartment, including the 
decor—a picture of Bonatz hanging on the wall beside a clock designed 
by Heinrich Tessenow, Speer's former teacher and mentor—and Min- 
sos's "very lively" mother serving up sandwiches. He noted that Min- 
sos, whom he judged to be about thirty, had been married to a German 
architect who had recently died in childbirth, and that both "he and his 
mother have always been very German-friendly." ^? 

Minsos told his visitors that there were a number of talented young 
Norwegian architects, many of whom had studied in Germany, and 
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especially in Stuttgart. They had, thereby, gained a solid educational 
foundation, he maintained, even if this had been weakened by the in- 
fluence of functionalism upon their return to Norway. While admit- 
ting Pedersen's superior experience, Minsos criticized him sharply for 
blocking younger architects. At the same time, he argued that holding 
open architectural competitions would not solve the problem because 
young Norwegian architects had too little experience, especially in 
urban planning, which was handled "completely wrongly" at the Nor- 
wegian Institute of Technology (under Pedersen). Indeed, he joked to 
Stephan that the entire school should be shut down so that Norwegians 
would be forced to study in Germany. For all these reasons, Minsos felt 
that the best solution for the reconstruction of Norwegian cities would 
be to establish a cooperative of younger architects working with Peder- 
sen under close German supervision. Minsos recommended that Speer 
send a representative to Norway for three months to develop the plans 
closely with the cooperative. Stephan responded enthusiastically.” 

The meeting with Stephan further emboldened Minsos, and three 
weeks later he took the attack on Pedersen public. On October 30, 1940, 
Minsos published an article on the reconstruction of Norwegian cities 
in Fritt Folk, the newspaper of Norway 's fascist party Nasjonal Samling. 
There was no mistaking his message. “The new era,” he wrote, “needs 
new men with fresh powers.” The BSR plans, he claimed, offered noth- 
ing forward-thinking or dynamic: “The proposals display in many in- 
stances the same deficiencies and weaknesses that the cities already had 
before. This shows that the proposals’ instigator, Professor Sverre Ped- 
ersen, does not have the power to break free from this now outdated, 
calculating, and narrow-minded attitude.” According to Minsos, this 
mind-set resulted in Pedersen’s focus on "trifles" and his consequent 
failure to grasp the “beautiful, healthful, and harmonious” city as a 
spiritual force for the new age, which would mold future generations. 
Minsos concluded, “We have enough capable young architects who, if 
given the chance and necessary employment opportunities, are able to 
solve these problems." ^ 

Despite Minsos' efforts to make the energy of youth a focus (or 
even requirement) of the reconstruction of Norwegian cities, Peder- 
sen was too important to sideline. In addition to his expertise in urban 
planning, he had over the decades drafted plans for many Norwegian 
towns, including the majority of those damaged in the invasion.” Be- 
cause of the destruction of municipal offices and their collections of 
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town plans and maps, Pedersen's archive contained blueprints and 
other records indispensable for rebuilding.” 

But it was not just experience and expediency that Pedersen had to 
offer. The National Socialists also liked his style. Pedersen’s work re- 
veals the influence of several different periods in European town plan- 
ning. On travels to France and Central Europe, he had studied baroque 
town plans, with their geometric principles of axiality and symmetry, 
and their broad, radiating avenues with long, uninterrupted vistas. 
Norway had its own impressive baroque precedent that deeply influ- 
enced Pedersen: Johan Caspar von Cicignon’s plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of Trondheim, created after the city was destroyed by fire in 1681. 
Ebenezer Howard's English Garden City movement, emerging around 
the turn of the twentieth century, left its mark in Pedersen’s treatment 
of town and countryside as a harmonious unit, and in his careful at- 
tention to landscape design as a means to improve the quality of life 
for urban residents. Scottish biologist and town planner Patrick Ged- 
des’s ideas of holistic urban design informed Pedersen’s incorporation of 
views to the surrounding topography into his urban plans as a means to 
ground them in place.” The impact ofinterwar functionalism is evident 
in Pedersen’s concern with hygienic housing, particularly the demands 
for light and air. 

Generally speaking, these various elements aligned with the di- 
rection of National Socialist town planning in Germany, an affinity 
that did not escape Stephan’s attention. On October 3, 1940, the day 
after visiting Minsos at home, Stephan met again with the young ar- 
chitect at the National Association of Norwegian Architects’ library in 
Oslo. After noting that the National Socialist art journal Die Kunst im 
Deutschen Reich was nowhere in sight, Stephan proceeded with Minsos 
to leaf through “a large number of volumes” of Byggekunst, the associa- 
tion’s official magazine. The two men hoped to evaluate architects who 
might join the reconstruction effort, but as Stephan wrote in his report 
to Speer: “The general impression is awful. The crazier, the better. In 
urban design, almost nothing.” Judging the work of Oslo’s city-planning 
department to be even worse, he conceded that “the only urban designs 
in which one comes across approaches that reflect our own thinking 
are still those of Pedersen.” 

After leaving the library, Stephan went to the Storting, the Nor- 
wegian parliament building, to report his findings on the BSR’s re- 
construction plans to Terboven. Also in attendance were other Reich 
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Commissariat administrators, including Carlo Otte, head of the Econ- 
omy Department, Heinz Klein, head ofthe Engineering and Transport 
Department, and Edgar Luther. Terboven listened attentively, having 
taken over just days earlier—on September 25—what was left of an in- 
dependent Norwegian government, with the creation of a Norwegian 
puppet cabinet accountable directly to him, a political shift that also 
brought the BSR under German rule. After laying out the problems, 
Stephan concluded that "in the German sense, the plans and models 
should be regarded only as preliminary studies." He told his listeners 
that the creation and actual realization of superior plans necessitated 
the following preconditions: reform ofthe legal basis for expropriation 
and reallocation of property; a ban on all building in the reconstruc- 
tion zones to prevent individuals from erecting structures that inter- 
fered with the plans; and generous reconstruction budgets. Terboven 
directed his staff to begin immediate action on these matters, although 
he was firm that Norwegians would have to pay for the reconstruction 
themselves. If they were too miserly to accede to more generous mea- 
sures, he added, then the towns would just have to remain there lying 
in ruins. As he told Stephan, there was no hurry to rebuild—rather, 
he laid greater emphasis on the quality of the plans. "Norway now be- 
longs to the Greater German territory," he stated, "and the newly recon- 
structed districts should show later on that under German leadership 
they were built perfectly." 

Thus in a meeting with no Norwegians present, the country's hope 
of quickly repairing its damaged towns was effectively dashed so that 
the occupiers could take their time and build in a manner flattering to 
the Greater German Reich. That some towns were in a state of cata- 
strophic need—more than eight hundred buildings had been lost in 
Kristiansund alone, a town of fifteen thousand residents—concerned 
the men at the meeting not at all. With regard to the designs them- 
selves, Terboven was clear that nothing should happen without the in- 
volvement and approval of Speer's office. Nonetheless, he said that he 
wanted the Norwegians to have "the feeling" of directing their own 
affairs.” While Norwegians were thereby encouraged to take charge 
of the rebuilding of their cities as (ostensible) partners in shaping a new 
era and empire, Germans intended to keep tight control over the plans' 
development—a contradiction that underlay the reconstruction efforts 
throughout the occupation years. 

Later that afternoon, Stephan held a meeting for Norwegian ar- 
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chitects, engineers, and lawyers to deliver his message about the re- 
construction. In the small assembly hall in the Storting, Stephan hung 
photographs and plans for Berlin and other German projects on the 
walls and placed BSR models and plans around the room. The setting 
was thus prepared for a lecture on empire and architecture intended to 
clarify the relationship of metropole to periphery—both of which were 
represented here, in blueprints and bodies, in one room. Stephan under- 
scored his own position of power by holding this meeting in the Nor- 
wegian parliament building, now occupied by the Reich Commissariat. 
Although he had invited and expected about thirty people to attend, 
including BSR architects and officials, almost one hundred crowded 
into the room.” 

“T tried to make it clear to them,” Stephan wrote in his report to 
Speer, “that the fate that has befallen some Norwegian cities must be 
used to create something truly flawless as well as relevant for the fu- 
ture.” The rebuilding, he told his listeners, was about “a shared Euro- 
pean challenge, which cannot be met with the previous methods of an 
emphatic individualism and with the means of the so-called ‘function- 
alism' still so popular in Norway.” Stephan then turned to examples of 
Speer's designs for Berlin and to other German cities to illustrate "the 
basic principles of healthy urban planning." Here he emphasized in par- 
ticular “the importance of the city center as an expression of the urban 
community.” 

To the assembled group, Stephan described the BSR plans as “valu- 
able preliminary work” but unacceptable in their current form as the 
basis for the reconstruction. As a step toward their reworking, he an- 
nounced that Speer would invite a number of Norwegian architects 
for a study tour of Germany, “to give them the opportunity to study 
firsthand our plans and buildings, and to utilize them for their own 
Norwegian purposes.” ” The idea of the study tour originated with Ter- 
boven, who saw it as training necessary for the Norwegian architects to 
successfully tackle the reconstruction.? He asked Speer to organize it, 
and while in Norway, Stephan, with Minsos's help, vetted Norwegian 
architects who might be included on the trip.’ 

In early November 1940, seventeen Norwegian architects, including 
Pedersen and Minsos, embarked on a three-week study trip of Germany 
and Austria.” Their itinerary, with visits to more than sixteen towns 
and cities, reveals what Speer and his colleagues believed to be the ar- 
chitecture and urban plans most representative of a new era and em- 
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pire. From busy construction sites transforming Berlin into Germania 
to tranquil new towns in the distant Alps, the Norwegians absorbed 
the complex and far-reaching elements of the New Order as well as the 
monumentality of the mission awaiting them upon their return. They 
were, in essence, traveling into their own future, as mapped out for 
them by their occupiers. 

The Norwegians began their journey in Berlin with a morning visit 
on November 4 to Speer's GBI headquarters on Pariser Platz (by the 
Brandenburg Gate), in the former Prussian Academy ofthe Arts, which 
housed the hall displaying Speer's enormous models for the transforma- 
tion of Berlin into Germania. With the models as visual aids, discussions 
focused on the organization of traffic, including underground arteries 
and connections to the autobahn on the city's periphery, as well as on 
the political buildings, such as the Volkshalle, a mountain-sized assem- 
bly hall in which 180,000 people could gather to hear the Führer speak.” 
Speer had designed the Volkshalle on the basis of Hitler's sketches as 
the centerpiece of the new capital. The Norwegians thus came face- 
to-face with the heart of a megalomaniacal empire toward which they 
were expected to orient themselves. This terrifying vision was rapidly 
becoming reality outside the hall of models. Over the course of the 
next two days, the group toured some ofthe places in Speer's plan that 
were already under construction: the Round Plaza, the grand circular 
space where the north-south axis intersected with Potsdamer Strasse; 
and tunnels that were part of an underground transportation network 
for roads and rail. Fritz Todt, the celebrated father of the autobahn, in- 
troduced them to the superhighways leading to the capital.” 

In Berlin, Munich, and Nuremberg, the Norwegian group visited 
monumental buildings that embodied the technological, political, and 
cultural aspirations of Hitler's regime. On the southern outskirts of 
Berlin, they explored Tempelhof Airport, then the most modern air- 
port in Europe, with its architect, Ernst Sagebiel. Stylistically, Tempel- 
hof Airport blended new and old with its "two faces": a steel-and-glass 
aesthetic, evoking modern technology, faced the airfield, while stately 
stone facades greeted the public on the city streets.” In the city center, 
Stephan escorted the group through the vast marbled spaces ofthe New 
Reich Chancellery, a monumental edifice by Speer meant to communi- 
cate imperial power. Here and elsewhere, the appropriation of classical 
styles and motifs positioned the regime as the successor of antiquity's 
great civilizations. On the city's western edge, Werner March showed 
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off the severe, classically inspired stadium and amphitheater as well as 
the parade ground that he had designed for the 1936 Olympic Games 
and for political assemblies. In Munich, the Norwegians encountered 
the late Paul Troost's austere classicism in his Führerbau (which housed 
the offices of Hitler and his staff) on the Kónigsplatz, and in his House 
of German Art, where they also viewed an exhibition representative of 
the new German art sanctioned by Hitler, which had been purged of 
Jewish, modernist, and other "degenerate" influences. In Nuremberg, 
Walter Brugmann, Speer's associate and senior construction manager 
for the Nazi Party Rally Grounds, led the Norwegians through the 
sprawling complex of stadiums and parade grounds laid out by Speer 
on a colossal scale and evoking the ancient structures of Rome.” 
What did the Norwegian delegation think of this new national 
architecture, a variation of which they were expected to develop in 
their own country? Minsos, at the end ofthe trip, wrote a laudatory ac- 
count for the newspaper Norges Handels og Sjefartstidende (Norwegian 
Commerce and Shipping News). While admiring the different styles of 
buildings they had encountered and the quality of workmanship each 
displayed, he was impressed above all by the spirit of progress and ide- 
alism that seemed to infuse the projects. This included even the new 
Nuremberg Zoo, which had opened in 1939 and let the animals roam 
free in enclosures integrated with panoramic landscapes. At the same 
time, Minsos downplayed the physical impact of the war in Germany, 
noting, for example, that the three air raid alarms they had experienced 
during their travels had not been followed by actual bombings.^ 
Pedersen's response was more ambivalent and cautious. At a lun- 
cheon on November 15 hosted by Munich's mayor for the visiting 
architects, Pedersen gave a brief speech in which he described his im- 
pressions of the delegation's first two weeks in Germany. More than 
once, he mentioned the monumentality ofthe plans and buildings they 
had seen, without further elaborating on their qualities. Turning to Mu- 
nich, Pedersen delivered a short history lecture. He praised the great 
architects of its past, including Leo von Klenze, who had laid out Mu- 
nich's Kónigsplatz in the nineteenth century. He also named the city's 
famed painters, such as Franz von Lenbach, as well as the Norwegian 
artists who had spent time in Munich, including Eilif Peterssen and 
Henrik Ibsen, which served to pay tribute to the city as an artistic mecca 
(especially in the nineteenth century) while also reminding those pres- 
ent of Norway's own artistic accomplishments. Notably absent from 
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Pedersen's address were specific references to Munich's National Social- 
ist artists and architects, such as Troost, whom Hitler considered the 
equal of Klenze. Pedersen closed by nevertheless acknowledging that 
"the time of great order" had arrived in the city, with its characteristics 
of "force" and “beauty.” ^ 

On the previous evening, architect Hermann Giesler had addressed 
the Norwegian visitors upon their arrival in Munich. Giesler was a 
devoted National Socialist. In 1938 Hitler had appointed him general 
building inspector for Munich and entrusted him with the city's re- 
design in keeping with its official status as the "Capital of the [Nazi] 
Movement." ? In his speech to his Norwegian colleagues—glimpsed 
through Pedersen's notes—Giesler focused on the "driving forces” be- 
hind city planning in the new era. Suggesting how Nazi values were 
reconciled with and presented through the lens of older, more familiar 
urban ideals, he cited the philosopher Aristotle on the purpose of the 
Greek polis: to make its citizens "secure and happy.” This ancient voice 
was filtered through the writings of the nineteenth-century Austrian 
architect Camillo Sitte, who had invoked Aristotle to argue that “a city 
must be so constructed that it makes its citizens at once secure and 
happy. To realize the latter aim, city building must be not just a tech- 
nical question but an aesthetic one in the highest sense." ? For Giesler, 
the National Socialist planner had to put the Volksgemeinschaft at the 
core of the modern urban expression of those eternal human needs for 
security, happiness, and beauty. Indeed, the racial community had be- 
come the highest value ofthe new age. Referring to cathedrals that had 
once formed the heart of medieval towns, he stated that the "new reli- 
gion” was "the idea of the community.” Giesler concluded by insisting 
that “Norway build Norwegian,” and singled out for special mention 
Trondheim and the traditions of timber architecture. His admiration 
for the latter is evident in the elaborate wooden interiors he created for 
his own National Socialist buildings." 

Even as the study tour organizers sought to educate and improve 
the Norwegians in their charge, they spared no effort to make their 
guests feel valued and welcomed. The most prominent architects and 
engineers ofthe Third Reich offered personal tours and presentations. 
Mayors in various cities held receptions to honor the visitors, who 
were wined and dined and put up in grand hotels such as the Hotel 
Weinzinger in Linz, where Hitler himself had stayed after Austria's an- 
nexation. In the evenings the architects were treated to theater and 
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opera performances, although on one occasion—on the seventeenth 
anniversary of the Beer Hall Putsch on November 8—their German 
hosts arranged for them to listen to a speech by Hitler, broadcast from 
Munich. (In it, the Führer stated that he had permitted his armies to 
strike only at military targets in Norway. One can only imagine what 
the Norwegian architects, preparing to rebuild the towns Hitler had 
destroyed, thought of his words)? At the end of the trip, Speer threw 
the visitors a farewell party at the clubhouse of the Kameradschaft der 
Deutschen Künstler (Fellowship of German Artists) in Berlin, a Na- 
tional Socialist artists’ association. Taken as a whole, this preferential 
treatment reveals that the tour was not just about studying Third Reich 
architecture but also about convincing the Norwegian group of the 
Führer's best intentions and their welcome into his New Order. 

Although the Norwegian architects experienced many different ar- 
chitectural forms of this New Order while in Germany and Austria, 
the most dominant examples, based on their itinerary, were the model 
housing settlements, often associated with Third Reich military or in- 
dustrial concerns. In his article about the study trip, Minsos stated that 
urban planning and German Siedlungen, or housing settlements, were a 
focus of the tour.” While in Berlin, they had visited the housing estate 
ofthe Heinkel aircraft factory in Oranienburg, which produced fighter 
planes for the Luftwaffe. Starting in 1936, architect Herbert Rimpl de- 
signed the factory and laid out a vast housing settlement, with more 
than twelve hundred dwellings for some six thousand residents." The 
ultramodern style ofthe plant— considered, when it was built, "the best 
equipped and the most efficiently operated aircraft producing plant in 
the world"— contrasted with the traditional look of the housing set- 
tlement.” This stylistic split typifies Third Reich architecture, which 
favored functionalism for industrial and technical facilities, local and 
regional vernacular (or Heimatstil) for housing, and stripped-down clas- 
sicism for representative public buildings—a combination of forward- 
and backward-looking approaches that was in keeping, as architectural 
historian Ian Boyd Whyte has pointed out, with the regime’s modern 
and reactionary mythologies.” 

Other housing settlements on the Norwegians’ itinerary included 
Mascherode (the tour of which was led by its principal designer, Julius 
Schulte-Frohlinde) and Lehndorf, both in Braunschweig; the neighbor- 
ing Salzgitter, planned as an industrial city in a natural setting (the Nor- 
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wegian delegation met with its chief architect, Herbert Rimpl—also 
responsible for Oranienburg); Volkswagen' factory town at Fallersle- 
ben, renamed Wolfsburg after the war (where the group met with its 
lead architect, Peter Koller); and a number of estates under construction 
in Austria for the Reichswerke Hermann Göring iron and steelworks 
and ore-mining operations." Although the settlements varied consider- 
ably in scale, they shared urban design principles that aimed at the re- 
organization of public life under National Socialism. It was this vision 
ofa collective political existence grounded in local, everyday spaces that 
appears to have been the central message intended for the Norwegian 
visitors. 

Among Pedersen's mementos of his German travels are publica- 
tions on Lehndorf that reveal how National Socialist housing settle- 
ments gave form to the Volksgemeinschaft, the ^new religion" spoken of 
by Giesler.°” Most of the houses in the community were single-family 
homes, but large four-family units lined the main street on either side 
to give it “a strong framework —an articulated boulevard ideal for pro- 
cessions (fig. 4.4).? On this avenue, and at the urban and ideological cen- 
ter of the settlement, stood the Aufbauhaus, a monumental L-shaped 
complex, with a tower on one end as well as an adjoining plaza. The 
name Aufbauhaus is important: Aufbau was a term frequently used in 
National Socialist literature to denote a radical break with the past and 
the building up of something new and hopeful.^' In the context of Lehn- 
dorf, it can be translated as "Resurrection House." 

The Aufbauhaus (fig. 4.5) was a multiuse complex that contained an 
elementary school, with a gymnasium that could double as a meeting 
hall for five hundred; the tower accommodated Nazi Party administra- 
tive offices, social services, and organizations, including Hitler Youth, 
as well as the police and local authorities. Attached to the front of the 
tower was a memorial hall commemorating the fallen in the early 
struggles of the Nazi movement and in the First World War. This hub 
of social life at the center of town was thus strongly defined by the Na- 
tional Socialist organizations and mythologies at the core ofthe Gemein- 
schaft ideal. Murals painted inside the Aufbauhaus depicting themes 
such as the homesteaders' bonds to blood and soil reinforced such te- 
nets. The connection to place was also visually incorporated into the 
urban plan, with the main street leading to nearby woods. The residents 
were themselves expected to be model citizens of the Third Reich. All 
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4.4. Plan (c. 1936) of the Lehndorf 
settlement in Braunschweig showing the 

Tam" Kaas main street (the dark diagonal double lines 
stretching from top left to bottom right) and 
the L-shaped Aufbauhaus in the center. 
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4.5. Partial view of the Aufbauhaus and adjoining square in Lehndorf, c. 1936.To the right is the tower 
that housed Nazi Party organizations and the police. The memorial hall stands at the bottom. Photograph 
by Gertrud Hotze. 


prospective residents had to undergo a doctor's examination to verify 
their racial health, as well as an examination of their character and po- 
litical reliability.” 

As the Norwegians absorbed this new Germany, their hosts “as- 
sisted” them with the application of the study trip lessons to the design 
of Norwegian urban spaces. At both the beginning and the end of the 
Norwegians’ travels, Stephan met with them in Berlin to assess the BSR 
reconstruction plans. The first consultation, at the start of the study 
tour, occurred among Stephan, Luther, and Pedersen. In this meeting 
Pedersen presented plans that he had reworked on the basis of Stephan’s 
criticisms made the previous month in Oslo. At the end of the trip, just 
before the Norwegians departed for home, and with the accumulation 
of experiences still fresh, Stephan and Luther met with the group as a 
whole to discuss the reconstruction plans.^* 

In her biography of Pedersen, art historian Helga Stave Tvinnereim 
asserts that he was convinced that Norwegian control of the BSR, and 
his leadership in particular, were at stake on this trip.” These concerns 
may explain Pedersen’s reluctance to speak negatively about the Na- 
tional Socialist design projects that he encountered in Germany and 
Austria and their ideological foundations—although the belief that a 
town planner needed to rise above politics was also deeply engrained in 
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him. Pedersen was not wrong in sensing that he was under evaluation. 
In Vienna Stephan met with Luther, Minsos, and Wilhelm Essendrop— 
an architect and chair ofthe Nasjonal Samling's Committee on Culture, 
whom Stephan described as a “Quisling man"—to discuss Pedersen's 
continued role in the BSR. As Stephan told the Norwegians, the Ger- 
mans' intention was to limit Pedersen to designing just two plans on 
his own and to leave the other cities in the hands of architectural teams, 
composed of two younger architects each, supervised by Pedersen. Al- 
though Minsos had earlier proposed to Stephan that Pedersen work 
with a cooperative of young architects, now he and Essendrop pro- 
tested that it could be "dangerous" to retain Pedersen in a supervisory 
role, given what they saw as his domineering manner. The younger 
architects would hardly be able to develop their own ideas under his 
direction. But Stephan reminded them of what Minsos had himself pre- 
viously admitted in Oslo—that the younger architects did not have the 
experience needed for this scale of work. He also expressed the concern 
that the Germans did not want to be blamed in the future for bad plans 
undertaken by inexperienced young Norwegians—a comment appar- 
ently directed at Minsos, whose work Stephan and Speer considered 
mediocre at best, despite the fact that they kept him around because 
of his political usefulness. At the same time, Stephan acknowledged 
the importance ofthe younger architects taking "pleasure in their own 
Work." As a result, he proposed that Pedersen not be solely responsible 
for the supervision of the young architects' teams but instead that the 
latter be jointly supervised by Pedersen and Essendrop, to which those 
present at the Vienna meeting heartily agreed.” 

Despite preferring to work with younger architects, Stephan and 
Speer did not come to regret their decision to retain Pedersen. In early 
January 1941, a month after the Norwegians had returned from their 
study trip, Luther met with Stephan in Berlin to update him on the 
reconstruction efforts. He brought with him plans that Minsos had 
prepared for the rebuilding of the town of Elverum in the forested re- 
gion of inland eastern Norway. Minsos proposed moving the entire 
town to an island. In a memo to Speer about the meeting, Stephan did 
not explain Minsos’s rationale for such a drastic move, but it may have 
had to do with wanting to erase the memory of the resistance in El- 
verum, to which the Norwegian king and government had briefly fled 
after Oslo feDespite preferring to work with younger architects, Stephan and 
Speer did not come to regret their decision to retain Pedersen. In early 
January 1941, a month after the Norwegians had returned from their 
study trip, Luther met with Stephan in Berlin to update him on the 
reconstruction efforts. He brought with him plans that Minsos had 
prepared for the rebuilding of the town of Elverum in the forested re- 
gion of inland eastern Norway. Minsos proposed moving the entire 
town to an island. In a memo to Speer about the meeting, Stephan did 
not explain Minsos’s rationale for such a drastic move, but it may have 
had to do with wanting to erase the memory of the resistance in El- 
verum, to which the Norwegian king and government had briefly fled 
after Oslo fell on April o, 1940. It was here that the parliament signed 
the Elverum Mandate, legitimizing the government in exile to act on 
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Norway’s behalf until the Storting could be reconvened.” When the 
king refused to dissolve parliament in favor of a new regime led by 
Quisling, thereby bolstering the resistance, German bombers reduced 
the town to rubble. Whatever the reason, Stephan told Speer that the 
proposal proved “how right it was that we did not do away with a se- 
nior role for Pedersen.” 

Yet Pedersen—even after having been put through his paces in the 
study tour—was not granted the freedom or responsibilities that he had 
enjoyed when the BSR was first organized in the summer of 1940." Al- 
though he continued to lead the BSR (fig. 4.6), the Germans maintained 
tight control over the reconstruction design process. In a letter from 
Speer to Terboven written in early December 1940, just days after the 
Norwegians had left for home, Speer requested that nothing be built in 
the damaged cities without the prior approval of Terboven's office. For 
any significant design issue that might arise, Speer recommended that 
Luther pass along the relevant materials to Stephan. When the plans 
had reached a more mature stage, Speer considered it appropriate that 
Luther, Pedersen, and Essendrop present them to him in Berlin, where 
he could personally evaluate them.” 

In a surprising response, sent the following spring, Terboven asked 
that Norwegian architects not be compelled to present their work in 
Berlin. The tyrannical Terboven, who rode roughshod over Norwe- 
gians’ rights, was uncharacteristically concerned with letting the Nor- 
wegian architects maintain the illusion of control.? This caution may 
have been prompted by the departure in early 1941 of a number of Nor- 
wegian architects from the BSR in protest over German leadership.‘ 
Terboven understood how it would look to their peers if Pedersen and 
Essendrop had to go to Berlin, plans in hand, to ask for Speer's approval. 
Instead, Terboven asked that Stephan return for a longer period to Nor- 
way to assess the plans in consultation with BSR architects and through 
on-site visits, as he had done the previous fall. Stephan began to travel 
more regularly to Norway, and in July 1941 spent several weeks there. 
Speer had planned to join him on that trip, but had to cancel at the last 
minute when Hitler, fearing that his first architect would be exposing 
himself to danger, told him not to go.* 

How, then, did German influence play out at the level of design in 
the BSR’s plans? Pedersen's proposals for Molde provide a valuable case 
study because they illuminate how German, Nordic, and broader Eu- 
ropean influences shaped the designs—and why, for this very reason, 
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4.6. Sverre Pedersen (in the dark suit, holding a pointer) and Jacob Hanssen (far right) with assistants 
working on BSR projects in Oslo, 1942. 


they became a source of contention after the war, when it was possible 
to interpret them in a variety of ways. Stephan and Speer deemed some 
aspects of Pedersen’s early proposals for Molde—created in the summer 
of 1940 before the assertion of German influence over the BSR—to be 
correct from the perspective of National Socialist town planning. They 
nonetheless insisted on revisions, in some cases significant, which left 
their own discernable imprint on the final plan. 

Heavy German air raids during the invasion had devastated Molde, 
a town of four thousand people on Norway’s west coast. Over two hun- 
dred buildings were lost in the bombings and fires, with the heaviest 
destruction at the city’s center, the core of its commercial life.° Before 
the catastrophe, businesses had clustered around the harbor on narrow 
streets (fig. 47). Buildings were typically two- to three-story wooden 
structures, which mixed residential and commercial functions. The 
scale ofthe town center was intimate, with streets and buildings closely 
interwoven. A modest square by the water with two piers formed a 
focal point, but it was not a completely open space, as a building oc- 
cupied the middle. The church and city hall lay outside this center. 
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4.7. Aerial view of Molde's center before the April 1940 German invasion. 
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The curving main street, Storgata, unfolded like a ribbon through the 
town, running parallel to the shoreline. Its width was inconsistent and 
at its narrowest point measured just five meters—a bottleneck the lo- 
cals called “the dangerous corner.” Buildings along Storgata did not 
neatly line up, some being set back from the road. This somewhat dis- 
orderly but romantic townscape, combined with stunning mountain 
scenery and a mild climate, made Molde, known as the city of roses, a 
popular tourist destination before the war. 

The town’s largely unplanned development, while picturesque in its 
results, created difficulties with the advent of modern forms of trans- 
portation, particularly automobiles and buses. In the mid-1930s, Molde 
authorities commissioned Pedersen to devise a rationalized town plan. 
The proposal he created in 1936 (fig. 4.8), in collaboration with Molde’s 
city engineer Ingar Findahl, gathered the buildings into blocks or rows 
(thus creating more space between them), and enlarged the square on 
the waterfront, which would have integrated views of the islands in 
the fjord and the lofty peaks of the Romsdal mountains across the 
water—a panorama that Pedersen considered one of the most beau- 
tiful in Europe—into the townscape. Pedersen would have liked to 
modernize the main street by straightening and widening it but was 
unable to do so because this would have necessitated knocking down 
buildings that stood in the way.® He did, however, propose a beltway 
around the town to divert traffic from the center and a road beside the 
waterfront to serve the businesses near the shore. The plan had yet to 
be fully approved when German bombers arrived and obliterated much 
of the town. 

The designs for Molde that Pedersen created during the summer of 
1940 drew significantly on this earlier plan. The central square was sym- 
metrically framed with commercial buildings on three sides, including 
a large-U-shaped building—just north of the square and set back from 
the street—facing the fjord (figs. 4.9 and 4.10). The arrangement of these 
three buildings gave the town plan a central north-south axis, project- 
ing out toward the water, and framed views of the fjord. The main thor- 
oughfare was straightened as it passed in front of the U-shaped building, 
with an artery joining it from the west to form a kind of east-west axis 
(more apparent in the plan than would have been the case in the hilly 
landscape). On the northern side of this east-west trajectory, three-story 
apartment buildings were arranged in tidy rows on either side of the 
U-shaped building, with their short ends along the main road. Pedersen 
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4.8. Sverre Pedersen, detail of the city center in the rationalized plan for Molde, fall 1936. The gray- 
shaded blocks indicate proposed new structures. The faint lines mark already-existing buildings, 
revealing the jumbled nature of the town center (also visible in 4.7) and the physical intrusions into 
the main street. 


renamed this stretch of the thoroughfare Rosegaten, or Rose Street. In 
keeping with the new name, rose gardens were planned for the open 
spaces in between these apartment buildings.” The church, destroyed 
in the bombings, was to be brought closer to the center than it had been 
previously. A person standing in the square looking to the northeast 
would have had a dramatic view of the church, framed in a long diag- 
onal vista (fig. 4.11). An article on the reconstruction plans for Molde 
published on September 9, 1940, in the Oslo daily Aftenposten (Evening 
Post) included a drawing by architect Jacob Hanssen with a caption that 
emphasized the new prominence of the church.” 

The strong symmetry of this scheme reflects Pedersen’s preference 
for the classical tradition, which had been revived in the Renaissance 
and baroque periods, and still exerted influence in Europe (including 
in Norway and Germany) in the early twentieth century, when Peder- 
sen had studied architecture." The design’s pronounced axiality and 
sweeping vistas were in keeping with baroque precedents in cities such 
as Rome and Trondheim that Pedersen admired; similar features also 
appeared in his interwar plans for other Norwegian cities. The concept 
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4.9. Sverre Pedersen, BSR plan for Molde, August 1940, as it appears in the October 1940 report 
Stephan submitted to Speer. 


4.10. Model of Molde's center based on Sverre Pedersen's August 1940 BSR proposal. 


4.11. Architect Jacob Hanssen's watercolor illustration of the central square envisioned in Sverre 
Pedersen's BSR proposal for Molde from August 1940. The buildings around the square were intended 
for commercial purposes, with glass storefronts. The square's dimensions were considered too small by 
Hans Stephan, who also disliked the church's visual prominence. 


of a deep and narrow square laid out longitudinally toward a dominant 
building and giving the impression of a room or enclosed space reveals 
Sitte’s influence. His 1889 book, Der Städtebau nach seinen künstlerischen 
Grundsátzen (City Planning according to Artistic Principles), rejected 
the hygienic and technical concerns of nineteenth-century urban plan- 
ning to argue instead for the aesthetic and creative experience of the 
city." Pedersen's design also bears the mark of German architect and 
planner Karl Henrici, a contemporary and follower of Sitte, who em- 
phasized the visual delights that unfold along a curved street. When 
Pedersen, in the summer of 1940, drew up new plans for Molde, he 
would have been impeded in the creation of a new straight thorough- 
fare by the high costs associated with building a new road and by the 
legal restrictions related to existing property lines. But his decision to 
retain Storgata's curve also speaks to his aesthetic appreciation for the 
lively, picturesque drama of a street's arc. 

Other influences emerge in the treatment of natural elements, 
such as greenery and light. Pedersen's intermixture of rose gardens 
and apartment buildings drew on the English Garden City movement 
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and the ideas of Ebenezer Howard. In his book Garden Cities of Tomor- 
row, first published in 1898 (under a different title), Howard combined 
rural and urban elements in his vision of beautiful, healthy towns in 
the countryside, freed from the pollution and overcrowding of indus- 
trial cities. In Scandinavia, Howard’s ideas influenced the development 
of settlements outside city centers with generous outdoor spaces that 
gave urban dwellers some of the advantages of a traditional farmstead, 
such as the ability to grow food.” The design of healthy urban envi- 
ronments also concerned functionalist planners in the interwar years, 
who embraced science and technology and renounced Sitte’s pictur- 
esque approach to the modern city. Functionalist planners, such as Le 
Corbusier, geared their designs to meeting human physiological needs 
for sunlight, air, greenery, and open space. Their urban schemes ar- 
ranged the city into separate zones based on functions (dwelling, work, 
recreation, and transport), with urban populations housed in high-rise 
apartment blocks situated at widely spaced intervals. Pedersen adopted 
many aspects of functionalist planning, as seen, for example, in the 
row of apartment buildings he designed along Rosegaten, which were 
positioned for maximum direct light. He veered away, however, from 
functionalist-style architecture, preferring instead to maintain regional 
building traditions. 

Pedersen’s proposals for Molde were thus shaped by many different 
intellectual and design influences, absorbed and refined over decades 
of work. While grounded in the Scandinavian context, his work was 
also tuned in to broader European movements. Indeed, Pedersen was 
a leader within the international culture of planning in the interwar 
years, in which ideas were shared through publications, exhibitions, 
and conferences. Young Nazi architects, who had trained under Ped- 
ersen's contemporaries, shared many of the planning approaches dis- 
cernable in the Molde proposals. At the same time, their mission had 
changed. Under National Socialism, a once-familiar language of plan- 
ning was made to serve new ideological aims, leaving the forms seem- 
ingly intact while radically shifting their meanings. 

During his fall 1940 visit to Norway, Stephan evaluated the plan for 
Molde that Pedersen had completed in August, and approved of its basic 
features, although he also had some criticisms. As he noted in his report 
to Speer, “everything [is] too cramped and too small.” There was no 
consideration for Molde’s anticipated growth, he complained, and the 
dimensions of the beltway were too narrow: at 12.5 meters, its width 
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was about half of what Stephan considered ideal. The main square, 
measuring forty meters wide by sixty meters long, was also too small 
(see fig. 4.11). To Stephan, these flaws betrayed the limitations of a par- 
simonious mind-set. He was particularly irked by the inclusion of “even 
half-destroyed houses” in the plan and pasted into his report a photo- 
graph of a bombed “ruin” that Pedersen intended to thriftily include in 
the reconstruction.” 

Stephan’s concerns may seem, at first glance, innocuous—objec- 
tions that any planner might raise. During the interwar years, Eu- 
rope's population increased by 16.3 percent, and even in Norway, where 
growth was slower (10.8 percent), urban areas confronted internal mi- 
gration as people moved to the towns from rural districts.” Increased 
motor vehicle traffic in European cities prompted the creation of new 
roads and highways.” Molde was hardly unique in grappling with such 
challenges, and Stephan’s critiques, seen from this perspective, do not 
appear overtly radical. But in the context of National Socialist ideology 
and long-range development policies for occupied lands, ideas that ap- 
pear to emerge out of a shared European planning discourse take on 
a different cast. A fundamental premise of the Nazi regime was the 
necessary increase of Aryan peoples (alongside the disappearance of 
“lesser” races), and its pronatalist policies fostered births among racially 
“valuable” populations, leading to the implementation of the Lebensborn 
program for German-fathered children in Norway. The regime also 
expected that the exploitation of Norway’s natural resources would 
lead to an economic boom that would end a long history of Norwe- 
gian emigration to North America and thereby keep the nation’s ra- 
cially valuable stock in place. Thus Norway’s population increase, from 
the perspective of the occupiers, was not a demographic possibility but 
rather a policy certainty—one that required accommodation in any 
town plan. 

Similarly, the size of the bypass would need to transcend local traffic 
needs. Stephan’s work in Berlin involved developing new traffic systems 
that would link the capital to the empire through broader transpor- 
tation networks. From that perspective, the metropole radiated out- 
ward. In Norway, Stephan confronted the view from the other side, 
with tributaries feeding a complex system that led back to the center. 
Norway's towns were to be integrated into pan-national and pan-Eu- 
ropean transportation networks of superhighways that would serve to 
gather a widely dispersed population and to strengthen Norwegians’ 
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connection to the Greater German Reich. From the start of reconstruc- 
tion, Pedersen had also been concerned with enlarging and improving 
roads—in some cases, more so than his Norwegian colleagues—but his 
focus remained primarily local. By contrast, Stephan’s requirement of a 
minimum width of twenty-four meters for Molde’s beltway seems diffi- 
cult to reconcile with local conditions, given that—as Stephan himself 
admitted—the town’s out-of-the-way location made heavy traffic un- 
likely. His insistence on these dimensions appears to have been deter- 
mined rather by the Germans’ vision of a much larger interconnected 
system. Notably, the standard overall width of the autobahn in Ger- 
many was also twenty-four meters, suggesting the basis for a new stan- 
dard across the Reich.” 

Finally, Stephan’s annoyance at the frugality and “smallness” of 
Pedersen’s proposal came from a position of great power. As a senior 
member of the GBI, the most powerful architectural and planning of- 
fice in Nazi Germany, Stephan was accustomed to working in an en- 
vironment largely unobstructed by budgets or laws. The GBI expelled 
tens of thousands of Berlin Jews from their homes to clear the way for 
constructing Germania, forced concentration camp inmates to supply 
building materials, and enjoyed a nearly limitless budget to advance 
its projects. Charged by Speer with helping to lay down an empire in 
Norway, Stephan had little patience for what he saw as narrow thinking 
on Pedersen’s part, which he also considered, in accordance with Nazi 
views, a Norwegian trait. From Stephan’s perspective, Molde’s recon- 
struction was not about saving a krone here or there but about building 
a new society. 

The ideological dimensions of Stephan's criticisms are nowhere 
clearer than in his reaction to Pedersen's proposal for Molde's center. 
Stephan was particularly concerned that BSR reconstruction plans com- 
bat what he saw as the Norwegians' exaggerated individualism, and fos- 
ter instead a sense of community through a strong town center, which 
was to function as the kernel of National Socialist society. After re- 
viewing Pedersen's Molde plan, Stephan recommended substantially 
expanding the modest central square into two plazas, with the lower 
one, closer to the waterfront, serving as a marketplace, and the upper 
one representing the community. Importantly, he also advised making 
the focus of this upper square a new, large city hall.” This would re- 
place the old one, outside the center, that had survived the bombing. 

When Pedersen arrived in Berlin in November 1940 to begin the 
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4.12. Sverre Pedersen, detail of a revised BSR plan for Molde, October 1940. The plan includes previous 
structures and property lines (marked in faint lines) and shows how much more space the new double 
square occupied in comparison to the original central wharf. The dotted lines show the main thorough- 
fares, including the new beltway around the town. 


study tour with the other Norwegian architects, he brought with him 
a proposal for Molde revised according to Stephan's suggestions (fig. 
4.12). The changes mark an important shift toward a National Social- 
ist vision of the ideal town. The original square had become two, fac- 
ing each other across Storgata. To create the second square, Pedersen 
had turned the U-shaped building around and broken off the wings 
to create three separate buildings that defined the space of the upper 
plaza. The two squares together combined into a much larger enclosed 
public space, with the new city hall building, facing the fjord and with 
its back pushed against the hill, forming the northernmost extreme 
of the longitudinal rectangle. The length of the central north-south 
axis grew accordingly, creating a more dramatic, powerful vista out 
toward the water and, significantly, from the water back toward city 
hall. The church remained prominently visible from the lower, com- 
mercial square in a diagonal perspective (fig. 4.13), but the tripartite 
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4.13. Jacob Hanssen's watercolor illustration of the central square in Sverre Pedersen's BSR proposal for 
Molde from October 1940. 


arrangement of the buildings in the upper square left few unobstructed 
views of the church for anyone standing in the upper, civic plaza. 

The scale of the new center, with its doubled squares, made it a far 
more dominant element in the overall town plan. The once-intimate, 
jumbled feel of the small square that had originally stood near the water 
now transformed into a statement about monumentality, order, and 
power. Yet it was not only the scale but also the function of this central 
area that changed notably in the revised plan. While the commercial 
dimension remained, it was subordinated to the civic presence, which 
occupied the place of honor visually and spatially. Architecturally, the 
new layout made clear the new public focus of life for the town’s resi- 
dents. In short, these changes represent not minor adjustments to an es- 
tablished scheme but rather a significant shift in emphasis and meaning. 

A further change in the new plan exposes another underlying Na- 
tional Socialist intention to reshape Molde’s communal life. The dimin- 
ished visibility of the church from the upper square was not incidental. 
In a report Stephan wrote for Speer on November 28, 1940, in which 
he commented on the new Molde proposal, it is clear that he had ob- 
jected to the more dominant view of the church in Pedersen’s earlier, 
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single-square design. That visual emphasis recognized the traditional 
role of the church as a focus of town life in Molde. Although in Peders- 
en’s new proposal the church was still visible from the lower, commer- 
cial square, this view did not carry the same symbolic power now that 
the lower plaza had been demoted in importance. In the upper square, 
the space dedicated to representing the new National Socialist commu- 
nity, the church, in Nazi eyes, had no place.” 

Because Speer considered the status of churches—and, more specif- 
ically, their position or hierarchy in the reconstructed townscapes—a 
political question, Speer took up the matter with Terboven in May 1941, 
asking the Reich commissar to make the final decision. Speer noted that 
in some of the BSR proposals, the church occupied the most prominent 
visual and spatial location in the new urban plans. Even in those pro- 
posals where the church had been moved to a subsidiary position, it still 
constituted a significant presence in the urban landscape. Essendrop 
had told Stephan, when the latter had been in Oslo earlier that month 
to look at a new batch of proposals, that Nasjonal Samling authorities 
had “no interest” in church buildings being granted preferential place- 
ment in the plans. The local communities, however, very strongly de- 
sired the opposite.” 

The problem of how to handle churches in the BSR reconstruction 
plans reflected broader developments in Germany and Norway as their 
respective National Socialist regimes sought to bring religious life into 
line with a New Order. Although Hitler publicly aligned National So- 
cialism with Christianity before coming to power, his regime repeat- 
edly clashed with Protestant and Catholic churches in Germany after 
1933. Hitler encouraged the unification of Germany’s twenty-eight re- 
gional Protestant churches, to which most Germans belonged, into 
a national Reich Church that—with a pro-Nazi bishop installed as its 
leader—could be more easily controlled by the state. This Nazifica- 
tion process weakened church control over communities through the 
co-optation or dissolution of church services and institutions, such as 
the merger of church youth groups into Hitler Youth and the prohibi- 
tion on new church building.” 

The ban on church construction meant that some new housing set- 
tlements in Germany had no churches at all. Among those sites visited 
by the Norwegian architects, Salzgitter, Fallersleben, and Mascherode 
lacked such buildings. In some cases, however, where the construc- 
tion of new churches and investment in their decoration were seen as 
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a means to reduce unemployment, authorities permitted new church 
building. This was the case in Lehndorf, also visited by the Norwe- 
gians. Here, the traditional visual prominence accorded to churches in 
German towns was replaced by a diminished, even humble, position in 
the urban landscape. The new Lutheran church designed by Munich 
architect Gustav Gsaenger “was integrated into the street front with 
only a small turret on the roof to identify it as a church. The building 
shows the clear influence of the return to Heimatstil: its entrance even 
looks rather like a stable door.” Significantly, the church was located 
across the street from and behind the Aufbauhaus—a position that was 
still central in terms of the town’s layout but also clearly subordinate. 

After the invasion of Norway, and under the leadership of the bishop 
of Oslo, Eivind Berggrav, the Church of Norway, the state church, 
strongly resisted the German occupation and attempts to Nazify its 
leadership and message. Berggrav also fiercely opposed Nasjonal Sam- 
ling leader Vidkun Quisling, who considered himself the prophet of 
what he called Universism, a new worldview that would absorb some 
Christian values, while sweeping away Christianity itself. In February 
1941, a few months before Speer wrote to Terboven about church sites, 
Berggrav led the Church of Norway bishops in issuing a pastoral let- 
ter highly critical of the New Order. Pastors read the letter to their 
congregations on February 9, which garnered the attention of the in- 
ternational press and massive support from the broader Christian com- 
munity. Terboven and Gestapo chief Heinrich Himmler personally 
confronted and threatened Berggrav over the letter.’ Speer's request 
to Terboven for clarification thus came at a time of heightened feelings 
in Norway about the church as a force of resistance to Nazi rule. It was a 
politically sensitive—but also timely—moment to decide the symbolic 
placement of churches in the reconstructed Norwegian towns. 

In June 1941, a month after Speer's request for guidance, Terboven 
responded that ^Mr. Quisling and the Norwegian government agree 
with me in stipulating that [church buildings]. . . should not be erected 
on a dominant or central location.”” Following this decision, Stephan 
instructed Luther to immediately request new proposals from Peder- 
sen for two towns where the church still featured too prominently in 
the urban layout and to move it to a remote location. Even in Molde, 
where the church was already set somewhat apart, the subsequent evo- 
lution of Pedersen's proposals suggests a further downgrading of its 
status. In a 1942 plan (see fig. 4.21), the addition of an L-shaped building 
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to the east of the upper plaza would have blocked views of the church 
from the commercial plaza near the water. Thus no unobstructed views 
would have remained of the church building from the town's two cen- 
tral squares. Slowly but surely, it seems, the church was being pushed 
out of the urban picture. 

In the May 1941 letter in which Speer had asked Terboven to clarify 
the position of churches, he also stated that Essendrop had added “a 
final requirement" for the reconstructed cities: a Parteihaus (Nazi Party 
house) with marching square, the two conceived as a unit. As Speer 
explained, while Stephan had been in Oslo for three days of meetings 
on the reconstruction plans, Stephan and Essendrop had discussed ap- 
propriate locations for a Parteihaus and marching square in each town 
and had made sketches." 'This decision was announced to Pedersen and 
other BSR architects on May 16, the last day of meetings. The Norwegian 
architects listened but did not have much to say on this development.* 

Speer’s letter to Terboven subtly alluded to the interrelation of the 
church's demotion and the Parteihaus's elevation but did not spell out 
the connection. Even so, it is clear that these choices hinged on funda- 
mentally different visions of public life: namely, whether the party or 
God would be at the center of the new communities. When, following 
Terboven's decision, Stephan told Luther to ask Pedersen for new pro- 
posals that diminished the presence of the church, he was clear about 
what would rise in its place: in those cases where the church occupied 
the most dominant location in the town plan, it should be replaced by 
the Parteihaus.” 

Stephan returned to Norway in July 1941 to review yet another new 
crop of plans. He reported to Speer that in the case of three cities (Bode, 
Molde, and Narvik), his meetings in May had resulted in securing the 
"commanding position" in the urban landscape for the Parteihaus, but 
that this remained to be accomplished in other towns. This comment, 
contained in an August memorandum, suggests that by the summer of 
1941, the Nazis had begun to imagine the dominant building in Molde's 
new center—at the head of the large public space overlooking the 
fjord—as the Parteihaus rather than the city hall. Stephan described the 
plaza in front as a marching square and recommended holding a com- 
petition to design “the city hall, or rather the Parteihaus.”” In keeping 
with developments in Germany, it appears it was not just the church 
that was destined for a loss of status in the reorganization of Norwegian 
towns, but also local government. 
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Even if Speer presented the Parteihaus as Essendrop’s idea, the con- 
cept derived from Nazi town planning in Germany. In his 1939 book 
Die Neue Stadt (The New City), Gottfried Feder, an early Nazi Party 
member, ideologue, and civil engineer, identified the Parteihaus as one 
of “the most important institutions of the future town.” The Partei- 
haus would house administrative offices as well as the National Socialist 
People’s Welfare and youth organizations, and should be located in the 
inner part of the city where it would be “equally easily reached from 
all districts.” Ideally, it should be an independent building located on a 
square, where it could stand “dignified” apart from other structures. Its 
significance should be “emphasized outwardly” by a “garland” of green 
or open spaces surrounding it. Feder insisted that, commensurate with 
its political and spiritual importance as the heart of the community, 
the Parteihaus occupy the most dominant location in newly planned 
towns.” The role of the Parteihaus in Nazi town-planning theory re- 
flected the shift from democratic politics “to party direction (Lenkung) 
that characterized the organization of life in the Third Reich.”” Al- 
though given a different name, the Aufbauhaus in Lehndorf exempli- 
fies how Feder envisioned the Parteihaus serving as a hub of public life 
in the new settlements in Germany. 

In addition to the Parteihaus, Feder identified the Gemeinschafts- 
haus, or community hall, as an important institution of the new Na- 
tional Socialist town. The Gemeinschaftshaus replaced the traditional 
parish hall and, because it would serve community events, must con- 
tain ample gathering space. Lectures, plays, and assemblies would take 
place here, and Feder recommended that it be situated near the town's 
marching square and youth organizations.” Mascherode, which was 
planned without a church and which the Norwegians visited on their 
study tour, had a large and central Geimeinschaftshaus.’ In other new 
German towns, such as Lehndorf, the function ofthe Gemeinschaftshaus 
was incorporated into other structures. In Norway, community halls 
were part of the cluster of National Socialist buildings planned for the 
main town squares, which Pedersen, as revealed in his correspondence 
with Stephan, not only acknowledged but also seemed to accept.” 

Because Norway formed part of the Greater German Reich, a new 
type of National Socialist building was developed for its reconstructed 
town centers. In addition to the Parteihaus, for local Nazi Party adminis- 
tration and services, and the Gemeinschaftshaus, for community assem- 
blies, a Reichshaus or Rikshus (state house) appears in some ofthe plans. 
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Plate 1. Cover of the March 1942 issue of Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen. 


Plate 2. lanthe Ruthven, photograph of a double-torpedo bunker on the Bøkfjord overlooking the Barents Sea, near the 
Russian border, 2014. 


Plate 3. Hugo Jaeger photographed German passengers enjoying the sunshine and scenery on the deck of the Strength 
through Joy cruise ship Robert Ley during a voyage to Norway in May 1939. 


REICHSAUTOBAHNEN 
in DEUTSCHLAND 


Plate 4. Poster by Robert Zinner promoting tourism and scenic views on the autobahn in Germany, produced 
by the German Railroads Information Office, which encouraged tourist travel to Germany, c. 1936. 


Plate 5. Photograph of a baby and nurse in a Lebensborn home from Rediess's 1943 booklet Sword and Cradle. 


Plate 6. Plan of the Kristiansand sol- 
diers' home, dated August 3, 1941. 
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Plate 7. Poster for the 1942 Norges Nyreising exhibition held at the National Gallery in Oslo. 
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Plate 9. Map from October 1940 showing the area (within the yellow outline) of the Trondheim Fjord to be 
reproduced as a topographical model by the Munich-based Karl Wenschow firm. 


Plate 10. Detail of a map in Albert Speer's files showing the proposed area of habitation (outlined in dark-green pencil) 
to the west of the peninsula chosen by Hitler as the site for his new German city. The city of Trondheim (Trondhjem) is 
located at the top right of the map. The Øysand peninsula (marked with faint red lines) is to the south (bottom of the 
map), adjacent to the Gulosen Fjord. 


Plate 11. Detail of Plate 10, showing the area marked (in green pencil) for the new German city and the Øysand 
peninsula (the location of the naval base) at the bottom right. 
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Plate 12. Map of the Øysand 
peninsula, from December 
1944, illustrating the camps 
(situated along the southern 
end of the peninsula) for 
Luftwaffe and Organisation 


| Todt personnel as well as 


for prisoners of war, and the 
Luftwaffe airstrip (rectangle, 
center) with the flight path 

marked in heavy dark lines. 


Plate 12. (detail) 
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Plate 13. 1942 geological map of the Øysand peninsula showing borehole locations and, in the bottom left-hand side 
(see arrow), the placement of the large dry dock, excavated inland from the shoreline and resting in part on the bedrock 
(green) at the base of the cliffs. 
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Plate 13. (detail) 


Rather than being a German import, however, the inspiration for the 
Reichshaus may have been local. The earliest mention of a Reichshaus in 
Stephan’s correspondence appears in a report to Speer from May 1941, 
where he made a passing reference to the Reichshaus in the Narvik pro- 
posal.” At the time Nazi victories had brought much of Europe under 
German control, and Hitler was planning to launch Operation Bar- 
barossa to extend his empire farther eastward. This territorial expan- 
sion heightened the need not only for greater administrative control but 
also for its physical manifestation. As the name reveals, the Reichshaus 
would have housed government offices representing the local arm of 
the Greater German Reich.” 

Sverre Pedersen, writing about the reconstruction efforts in the 
Nasjonal Samling journal Det Nye Norge (The New Norway), noted that 
a “state house” for Narvik had already been planned before the war to 
house the post and telegraph offices." This reassuring comment in- 
sinuated a continuity with democratic precedents. But in Hitler’s Ger- 
many, post and telegraph offices had become instruments for spying 
on the nation’s citizens—thousands were sent to concentration camps 
for criticizing the government in letters opened by the Gestapo.” The 
inclusion of communications in the Reichshaus would have augmented 
the concentration of surveillance functions in the reconstructed urban 
cores. The prominent size and location of the Reichshaus type as devel- 
oped during the occupation also indicates that the Germans foresaw 
a weightier role. Namely, these imposing edifices had the potential to 
knit together town and empire by introducing the presence and power 
of global National Socialist authority directly into the fabric of local 
spaces. By 1942, Luther, writing in Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen, 
identified the Reichshaus as among the standard and most important 
building types for the main public squares planned for the reconstructed 
cities. The Reichshaus would have added a new, imperial layer onto 
the complex political landscape being created for Norwegian towns. It 
also suggests how Hitler and his planners envisioned a permanent, em- 
bedded presence for German authority—as masters of the National So- 
cialist realm—at the very center of everyday life in the new territories. 

Narvik provides a clear example of the intended hierarchy of new 
and old political building types in the reconstructed townscapes. The 
reconstruction plan, intended to create a new focal point for the town, 
was developed by architect August Nielsen on the basis of earlier plans 
by Pedersen and with contributions by architect Nicolai Holger Bratlie. 
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4.14. Jacob Hanssen's watercolor illustration of Narvik's reconstructed center according to the 1943 
BSR plan. 
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4.15. Jacob Hanssen's watercolor illustration of the Parteihaus (identified by Pedersen as Narvik's city 
hall) from the 1944 BSR proposal. 


As seen in their 1943-44 proposals, the architects developed a strongly 
articulated public center in the Oscarsborg district, reached by a bridge 
(fig. 4.14). The Reichshaus occupied the most prominent and authorita- 
tive position in the ensemble: a large building, it sat on elevated ground 
and formed the visual focal point of the wedge-shaped layout, with 
buildings framing it on either side. Immediately below the Reichshaus 
and integrated into the rising landscape was an underground market- 
place with a long horizontal, window-filled facade. Viewed head-on, 
the marketplace facade resembled a podium for the Reichshaus above, 
augmenting its gravitas. The roof of the marketplace created a large 
terrace in front of the Reichshaus, which further enhanced the impor- 
tance of the building.” 

The Parteihaus occupied the second-most prominent position in the 
plan (fig. 4.15). Originally the designers intended to locate it elsewhere 
in the city, but Stephan and Speer decided against a dispersed approach. 
It was thus moved to the bottom of the outward flowing plaza, on the 
site originally envisioned for the city hall. The displaced city hall was to 
be moved to one of the buildings adjacent to the Reichshaus. This relo- 
cation gave the Parteihaus its own distinctive space and took advantage 
of the magnificent views toward the fjord.” Although lower in the el- 
evation and at a distance from the Reichshaus, the Parteihaus was none- 
theless highly visible because of its tall tower, which drew the eye to 
the building. This tower reached the same height as the roofline ofthe 
Reichshaus, making them the two tallest structures in the public cen- 
ter and visually forging a symbolic connection between them.'” In an 
undated model, two obelisks framed the space of the marching square 
in front of the Parteihaus, giving it a dignified, ceremonial air (fig. 4.16). 
Overall, it was a powerful design meant to convey both the magnetism 
of a new public life focused on this center—the layout seeming to fun- 
nel people into its space—and the supremacy ofthe New Order, which 
occupied the most visually striking spaces in the plan. The placement 
of the Reichshaus, in particular, gives the impression of an emperor on 
his throne, the plaza below intended for his adoring subjects. 

From Stephan's reports to Speer regarding his meetings with BSR 
architects, there can be no doubt that the Norwegians understood the 
encroachment of National Socialist values and institutions onto the re- 
construction plans. The demand to banish church buildings to the pe- 
ripheries and instead make the Parteihaus the urban focal point was 
hardly ambiguous in its intentions. That is not to say, however, that BSR 
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4.16. Undated model of Narvik's reconstructed center, with obelisks in front of the marching square by 
the Parteihaus (bottom left). This model was published in the June 1942 issue of Baukunst, dedicated to 
Norwegian reconstruction. 
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architects never raised objections. In a report to Luther written in Oc- 
tober 1941, explaining a crop of newly revised plans, Pedersen resisted 
the demand to move the churches, saying that, in most cases, they had 
been located where they had existed before, “based on tradition.” In an 
attempt to placate the Germans, he further noted that “otherwise, the 
squares are surrounded by Parteihäuser, city halls, community halls, 
state houses, and other public buildings." ^* 

Similarly, when Stephan met with a small group of architects and 
engineers in Narvik in July 1941 to discuss its reconstruction, they ex- 
pressed concerns about locating the Parteihaus on the site originally 
planned for the city hall. Specifically, they doubted that the project 
could be made profitable if it was set off on its own. They preferred to 
locate the Parteihaus in another part of town, where it could be more 
fully integrated into the urban fabric and associated with surrounding 
businesses. The Norwegian architects' solicitousness about the finan- 
cial well-being of the Parteihaus seems suspect. More likely, they did 
not want the Parteihaus in such a visible location for political reasons 
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but chose to communicate their objections to Stephan in less fraught, 


economic terms. In any case, they failed to sway him. Stephan told the 
group not to worry, and that a cinema and assembly hall could be lo- 
cated in the Parteihaus to make it profitable.” 

In her Pedersen biography, Tvinnereim has argued that the func- 
tions of the new public buildings planned for the reconstructed towns 
remained fluid, and it is certainly possible that Pedersen and his BSR 
colleagues hoped to ride out the occupation, letting the Germans think 
of a particular edifice as a Parteihaus or a plaza as a marching square, 
but anticipating a change in function when the occupiers left."* In 1941, 
however, that would have been a risky game to play—signs pointed 
to the Germans winning the war and staying in Norway for a long 
time. Moreover, as Pedersen’s placating comment to Luther, above, 
suggests, the urban context was changing dramatically under pressure 
from the Germans. Even if church buildings remained in prominent 
locations, they would now be surrounded by a heavy National Socialist 
apparatus. 
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On a broader level, the BSR architects inarguably understood—and, 
it seems, acquiesced to—the ideological motives driving the focus on 
the form of the new town centers, a message that had been reinforced 
during the study tour and in Stephan’s lectures to and meetings with 
the Norwegian architects. In his October 1941 report to Luther, in 
which he resisted the relocation of churches, Pedersen made clear his 
commitment to the general idea shaping the town centers. Speaking 
of the revised plans he had submitted, he wrote, “On the whole, there 
is an attempt to give the new centers a design that is in harmony with 
the new town-planning ideas and that aims to see each town as an ex- 
pression of the idea of Gemeinschaft." In closing, he thanked Luther and 
Stephan for their “collegial” guidance, which had improved the plans 
and professionally “enriched” him and his colleagues." 

If they felt that they could (mostly) control the BSR designers, Ter- 
boven, Speer, and Stephan knew that local communities and authori- 
ties would be far less accommodating to overt ideological intrusions 
in the reconstruction plans. Correspondence among the three men re- 
veals numerous instances of them warning each other about the im- 
portance of withholding information and thus minimizing interference 
from local communities, which were defined as "oppositional" in na- 
ture.: For example, when Terboven conveyed to Speer the decision to 
demote church buildings in the townscapes, he remarked that it would 
be "necessary to ensure that the centralized creation of the plans as 
well as the centralized oversight of their implementation is protected 
from subjective or unacceptable objections from the communities." Al- 
though Pedersen himself later acknowledged that the Germans' con- 
trolling approach to reconstruction freed him and other BSR designers 
from such local restrictions, it also broke with a long tradition of dem- 
ocratic town-planning practice in Norway."? Speer had pioneered this 
autocratic approach first in Berlin, where he had systematically blocked 
the efforts of Berlin's municipal authorities to interfere with his urban 
redevelopment plans.” 

Germans did intend to educate Norwegian men and women about 
the ideological dimensions of urban reconstruction, but in a carefully 
selective manner. A December 1940 article in Fritt Folk, for example, 
explored the cultural and political significance of the BSR plans from a 
Nazi perspective. The author began by placing architecture in the con- 
text of the emergence of “a new, great European order" and the “im- 
personal, intellectual materialism" that new order had vanquished. 
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According to the article, the “soulless” international functionalism of 
1930s Norwegian architecture had treated people like machines. Os- 
lo's chaotic appearance stemmed from overvaluing the singular to the 
detriment of the whole, with architects attempting to create build- 
ings that would stand out aesthetically from the cityscape rather than 
blend in." 

By contrast, the architecture of the New Order would rely on three 
fundamental factors: “Heimat, the community of the people, and the 
great order of our time.” With regard to urban planning, Heimat (home 
or homeland) was expressed through a connection to place and the nat- 
ural landscape. Community and the New Order were interconnected: 
“the Volksgemeinschaft requires the incorporation of racial-political per- 
spectives into the new building.” This meant that the interests of the 
individual should not come before those of the community, and that 
private buildings should be subordinate to public ones. Additionally, 
urban centers should clearly express the community through their rep- 
resentational form. As germs of urban life, these centers would radiate 
their order outward, into the broader urban layout of the town. The 
New Order would be expressed in the harmonious integration of indi- 
vidual buildings into the cityscape and in the visible unification of the 
whole. In such broad strokes, the article laid out the relationship be- 
tween the new political order and its urban architectural expression. It 
hailed the “great responsibility” that had befallen Norwegian architects 
in the “unique opportunity” afforded by reconstruction."? 

Norwegians had the opportunity to study BSR models, drawings, 
and plans in person in the fall of 1942, when the National Gallery in Oslo 
hosted a large-scale propaganda exhibition, Norges Nyreising (Norway's 
Resurrection) (see plate 7). The show explored Norway’s history from 
a racial perspective, beginning with what it portrayed as a strong past 
of Vikings and farmers, followed by a period of “Jewish-Communist” 
degeneracy in the modern age, and ending with the nation’s restoration 
under the occupation to its healthy racial roots and destiny." In the 
show's final section, dedicated to the cultural and economic progress 
made in Norway under German rule, a separate room was dedicated to 
the "Resurrection of Norwegian Cities." A photograph shows an abun- 
dance of visual and physical documentation ofthe reconstruction plans 
(fig. 4.17). In the absence ofa catalog, however, it is unclear how closely 
those materials were interpreted for viewers, beyond the broader nar- 
rative of national and racial renewal adopted by the exhibition. 
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4.17. Displays of BSR architectural models, photographs, and drawings in the room dedicated to the "Resurrection of 
Norwegian Cities” in the 1942 Norges Nyreising exhibition at the National Gallery in Oslo. 
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Pedersen’s writings in Byggekunst represented another source of in- 
formation, in this case directed at Norwegian architects and planners. 
His several lengthy articles published in 1943 and 1944 explained the 
BSR's mission and plans, but they also withheld information as well as 
made misrepresentations. A 1944 article on Narvik, for example, identi- 
fied the Reichshaus as a public building but did not specify its functions, 
regardless of its obvious symbolic weight in the design. The Parteihaus 
was misidentified as the city hall, even though it had not been that for 
several years. In fact, the text remained silent on the Parteihaus alto- 
gether, despite the fact that Essendrop and Stephan had mandated the 
building type for all reconstructed cities. In a 1943 article on Molde, 
Pedersen did refer to “a party building," but he gave the impression 
that it would be located in a less prominent part of town, away from 
the center—even as Stephan, in this same period, was making pub- 
lic statements about the location of Molde's Parteihaus on the main 
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square. Whether Pedersen intended thereby to hoodwink his Nor- 
wegian readers or to resist his German overseers is unclear. Perhaps 
he meant to do both. In any case, his more attentive readers would 
have noticed what was left unsaid. In discussing the public buildings 
on Molde's main square, for instance, Pedersen stated that, in addition 
to a community hall, they would house the county administration, po- 
lice station, courts, and prison, without addressing the concentration of 
authoritarian functions.'? 

Indeed, nowhere in the BSR articles did Pedersen confront the Ger- 
mans' underlying ideological mission: to use urban reconstruction to 
overcome Norwegians' individualism and reshape a new political col- 
lectivity. Instead, in the case of Molde, he described how the natural 
setting and tradition inspired his plan, including how his design of the 
square incorporated views of the fjord and reflected the allmenning, an 
open space found in other Norwegian coastal towns that had originally 
been common land." Admittedly, much of the plan's shape and features 
predated the German invasion, and Pedersen's work was deeply embed- 
dedin the Norwegian context. These explanations are, therefore, by no 
means groundless—but they are partial. The effect of stripping from 
the narrative the ideologically driven evolution of the plan under the 
Germans undoubtedly had the effect of leaving the Norwegian reader 
reassured rather than alarmed. Pedersen may not have been a politi- 
cally engaged person, but he certainly understood what would upset 
his colleagues. 

By contrast, Nazi propagandists targeting German audiences tended 
to explicitly frame the reconstruction efforts as part of a broader Euro- 
pean mission. In June 1942, Die Baukunst, the architecture supplement 
of Die Kunst im Deutschen Reich, dedicated a special issue to Norway. Ter- 
boven, who contributed the foreword, described the reconstruction of 
war-damaged cities under his supervision as “a heartfelt need, rooted 
in the conviction that there is only one common destiny of the Euro- 
pean peoples from now on." With Norway freed from the destructive 
influence of English culture, Terboven claimed, the reconstruction of 
the damaged cities was an opportunity to once again infuse Norwegian 
cityscapes with "the spirit of European tradition and contemporary 
society." In a similar vein, and in the same issue, Stephan wrote that 
Norwegian reconstruction was “a European duty of our time" requir- 
ing new social and architectural methods to overcome the damaging 
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effects of the excessive individualism and functionalist styles typi- 
cal of urban development in the prewar era. Presenting Germany as 
a benevolent older brother, Stephan described the Germans’ sense of 
obligation to put their experience—achieved through the “vibrant con- 
struction activity and multifaceted city planning” happening in their 
own country—at the service of “the Norwegian people, with whom we 
are related by blood.”'” 

On January 7, 1943, Stephan delivered a public lecture on Norwe- 
gian architecture at the Meistersaal, a concert hall in Berlin. He told 
his audience that it was hard to imagine just how alienated Norway 
had become from European attitudes and culture before the Germans 
had arrived in 1940. Although Stephan blamed in part the “corrosive” 
effect of communism, he identified the primary cause as the “strong 
Americanization of Norwegian youth.” This was the result, he claimed, 
of a century of looking across the Atlantic for a better life, which had 
prompted wave after wave of young Norwegians to leave. Norway thus 
had to be brought back from the brink of its unhealthy American and 
individualistic mind-set to an embrace of the “collective thought and 
collective feeling” that would lay the foundation across Europe for a 
bright political, economic, and spiritual future." 

As Stephan explained, the rebuilt townscapes of Norway had the 
power to foster a new European collective identity among Norway’s 
wayward people. For this reason, any structure erected within them 
must be representative of and contribute to “a comprehensive Euro- 
pean culture.” Employing glass slides, Stephan led his audience through 
the reconstruction plans, pointing out features that he found particu- 
larly important or attractive, such as strong centers, natural views em- 
bedded into the townscapes, and improved roads, among others."? As 
the audience listening to Stephan that evening well knew, he and Speer 
were in charge of the massive construction upheavals then under way 
in Berlin, and it would not have been difficult for listeners to under- 
stand what was happening in Norway as part of a much broader re- 
structuring of society and cities happening across the Greater German 
Reich, a process that united metropole and periphery. 

In his visual tour of Norway 's reconstructed cities, Stephan failed to 
mention one vitally important fact: not much of anything had actually 
been built. The reconstruction process had slowed after being taken 
over by German authorities when the goals of the rebuilding efforts 
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changed from more pragmatic solutions to get Norwegians housed 
and their businesses running to grand ideological schemes of creating 
urban environments that would bring Norwegians back into the Eu- 
ropean fold. Whereas the Norwegians had originally intended to pre- 
serve and rebuild quickly, the Germans wanted to transform and build 
slowly. As Terboven had instructed Stephan in October 1940, there was 
no rush to reconstruct. Attitudes such as Luther’s, expressed in his 1942 
Deutsche Monatshefte in Norwegen article, which vaunted a slow pace for 
its ability to nurture the growth of an indigenous form of stone archi- 
tecture, privileged aesthetics and ideology."? The sheer magnitude of 
the task the occupiers set for themselves—made even more complicated 
by the international vetting process Terboven had initiated by bringing 
Speer on board—meant that the Norwegian towns imagined by the 
Nazis were still only on paper in the summer of 1942 when the need to 
divert resources, including building materials, to the war effort ended 
most civilian construction in Norway.” 

Work on the plans continued nonetheless, with a focus on the de- 
sign of individual buildings. Changes introduced in this period indi- 
cate the level of detail informing the design of the urban environments 
intended to foster a European collective identity, down to the style of 
windows. Interior ministry regulations issued on March 24, 1942, care- 
fully laid out the architectural style for the reconstructed town centers. 
Stylistic elements associated with the functionalism the Nazis despised 
were banned: specifically, flat roofs, ribbon windows, and corner win- 
dows.” For Pedersen the regulations had little effect, since his pro- 
posals already drew on the Nordic classicism that had characterized 
Norwegian architecture in the 1920s, a style that also closely aligned 
with the preferences of Speer and Stephan. Younger architects, how- 
ever, may have found them more restrictive. The regulations would 
also have made clear the new architectural direction expected for fu- 
ture design competitions that the Germans intended to hold for import- 
ant buildings in the reconstructed town centers. 

The drawings for Narvik and Molde (fig. 4.18; and see figs. 4.14 and 
4.15) reveal that buildings in the new town centers were to be charac- 
terized by a pared-down classicism recalling 1920s Nordic classicism but 
also influenced, in their simple volumes and forms, by 1930s function- 
alism.'” Thus continuities with earlier Norwegian architectural devel- 
opments would be filtered through and reshaped by National Socialist 
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4.18. Watercolor by Jacob Hanssen of Molde's reconstructed center according to a 1942 BSR proposal by Sverre Pedersen. 
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ideals. Durable materials, including stone and brick, were intended for 
the construction of public and monumental buildings, in keeping with 
Hitler's preferences for Germany. The timber typical of Norwegian ver- 
nacular traditions was to be limited to the symbolically less import- 
ant residential areas. This material distinction would accentuate the 
public parts of town."^ Additionally, the stylistic split between public 
classicism and residential Heimat followed the pattern established in 
new German settlements. Despite Giesler having encouraged his Nor- 
wegian colleagues visiting Munich in 1940 to "build Norwegian"—a 
message repeated by Terboven and Stephan in subsequent publica- 
tions about the BSR's plans—Norwegian architects had to work within 
stylistic boundaries determined by Nazi rulers seeking to create pan- 
European urban environments. 

In addition to restrictions on styles and materials, national standards 
governed the colors, heights, and roof angles (thirty degrees) that could 
be used for buildings located in the reconstructed urban centers.'” 
These various specifications would have further homogenized the ap- 
pearance of new town centers, reinforcing National Socialist ideals of 
"collective thinking" and "collective feeling." It is important to note 
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that the intention was not to create identical towns.'”° The desire ex- 
pressed by Norwegian and German architects to take into account nat- 
ural scenery and topography indicates their interest in the specificity of 
place. Rather, these measures would have banished what was seen as 
the disorderly individualism of older Norwegian town centers, which 
was believed to fray social bonds. Molde could look different from Nar- 
vik, but within each town the careful regulation of architectural details 
would have promoted a sense of an overarching shared identity. 

These regulations ensured that the differences among the various 
rebuilt town centers in Norway would have been balanced by a com- 
mon architectural language. A resident of Molde would have felt a 
certain familiarity standing in Narvik’s new Oscarsborg center. This 
suggests that the centrally determined specifications for the BSR towns 
had another important function: to brand the new public spaces as spe- 
cifically National Socialist spaces. A similar type of branding effort 
through form, material, and color also characterized the architectural 
projects of Paul and Gerdy Troost in Germany, Hitler’s first architec- 
tural collaborators, whose approach exerted a strong influence on later 
National Socialist architecture, including that of Speer." Through this 
type of architectural branding, National Socialist space could accom- 
modate the particular while remaining tied to and promoting the ideas 
and values of a broader entity. 

Beyond such branding effects, the regulations on architectural 
specifications produced a more consolidated, uniform backdrop for 
the performance of Volksgemeinschaft in the city centers. As architect 
Peter Butenschøn writes, Hitler and Speer's vision for Germania was 
less about a well-functioning metropolis than about creating an "im- 
pressive political scenography" that would induce among the masses a 


25 The evolution of 


sense of belonging and faith in National Socialism. 
Pedersen's BSR designs for Molde reveals a similar scenography com- 
ing into tighter focus. In Pedersen's August 1940 proposal, for example, 
the height of the rooflines around the central square and along Stor- 
gata varied, creating a hybrid effect (see fig. 4.10). In his 1943 proposal, 
these same rooftops carefully line up to create the impression of solid, 
unbroken blocks (figs. 4.19 and 4.20). Pedersen also extended the width 
of Storgata in this later plan from twelve to eighteen meters to create a 
wide avenue ideal for parades and marches. Along its northern section 


(Rosegaten), he changed the orientation of buildings to align the long 
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4.19. Model based on a 1942 plan of Molde by Sverre Pedersen. 


4.20. Watercolor of Molde (detail) showing uniformity of buildings along Storgata leading to the central square (left), c. 1942. 
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side walls with the street, thus using the walls to frame the street in a 
manner recalling Lehndorf’s main avenue (fig. 4.21, and see figs. 4.4, 


4.10, 4.19—20).7? 


Enclosing street space in this manner was “indispens- 
able to the imposing effect of the city if the buildings themselves did not 
have a strongly monumental character,” and closely followed strategies 
employed by Speer and Stephan in their transformation of Berlin.^ In 
Molde, the uninterrupted wall of buildings along Storgata would have 
cut off views of the fjord and diverted attention away from the monu- 
mentality of nature to the theater of the street.” Admittedly, not every 


design decision in the BSR plans was ideologically driven; nevertheless, 
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4.21.A 1942 BSR plan of Molde by Sverre Pedersen. 


the general trajectory of the design changes introduced after the BSR 
came under German supervision demonstrates a clear and progressive 
transformation of urban environments into political stage sets. 

It is debatable how much Stephan truly understood the Norwegian 
towns he reviewed with Pedersen and other BSR architects over the 
years. On the one hand, the BSR reconstruction program represented 
a level of contact and collaboration between occupying and occupied 
architects that was unprecedented in the Second World War.” When 
Stephan toured devastated Norwegian cities in 1940 and again in 1941, 
Pedersen went out of his way to introduce him to a broader Norwegian 
context.’ The study trip to Germany provided another extended pe- 
riod of contact and dialogue between Norwegian architects and their 
occupiers. Stephan also had many other opportunities, during his meet- 
ings with Norwegian architects and officials, to learn about the people 
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and places he was charged with transforming. On the other hand, evi- 
dence from his own travel journal suggests that Stephan remained dis- 
engaged from the people and places he visited, viewing them instead 
through the lens of authority and privilege. 

“Reise nach Norwegen" (Journey to Norway) is a typed and bound 
manuscript, 180 pages in length, with captioned photographs inserted 
as illustrations. Written in the style ofa diary, the text offers a firsthand 
account of Stephan's Norwegian travels from July 1 to July 19, 1941.'** 
The trip was undertaken at Terboven's request to assess reworked BSR 
proposals and to visit BSR war-damaged locations in the far north that 
Stephan had been unable to see on his 1940 tour. Despite a certain infor- 
mality in tone, the presentation as a book suggests that Stephan hoped 
to publish it in a limited edition, similar to other travel books written 
by architects in Speer's office and circulated among a select group of 
friends and influential officials—a small but powerful audience. In 1941, 
Stephan had self-published Niederländisches Tagebuch (Dutch Diary), 
documenting a trip he took to Holland in May 1940 to present slide 
lectures on “building in the new Germany and the redesign of the im- 
perial capital" The first talk was delivered on May o at the Colonial 
Institute in Amsterdam to an audience of between two hundred and 
three hundred, mostly Dutch. The following day, the Nazis invaded the 
Netherlands and unleashed a Blitzkrieg, ending Stephan’s lecture tour. 
The diary chronicled the attack from the perspective of a German in 
Holland, trapped in the midst of the invasion. 

Although Stephan’s experience of the Battle of the Netherlands was 
equally marked by privilege—locked down in a hotel with bombs ex- 
ploding outside, he grumbles about the spotty meal service—it gave 
him a firsthand glimpse of the impact of war on civilians. Even so, he 
chose to believe that the Dutch were really on the Germans’ side, and 
that the invasion had barely ruffled their brotherly feelings. After hos- 
tilities ended, he described German and Dutch soldiers palling around. 
Not a single hateful word had been directed at him, he wrote, not even 
in the midst of the fighting.?^ In Norway, too, Stephan claimed not to 
have observed any anti-German sentiment, even though his diary tells 
us otherwise: an encounter in a rural store in the far north, where the 
Norwegians refuse to speak to him; a young Norwegian bus driver who 
emphatically tells Stephan he will not join the Norwegian Legion (Nor- 
wegian SS volunteers who fought for the Germans) and wants nothing 
to do with the war; a passing glimpse of the burnt-out ruins of Frost- 
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4.22.A German sailor and Norwegian woman above war-damaged Narvik, 1941. Stephan ended his 
1941 Norwegian travel diary as well as his Berlin lecture with this image. The caption in his travelogue 
reads, "The hope of the future lies with Europe's youth. Midnight in Narvik." 


filet, a German-seized fish-processing factory in Bode that Stephan 
notes had been destroyed by saboteurs; a visit to a prison camp near 
Tromsø with a rapidly expanding population of political prisoners; 
matches broken into V-symbols and left on tables in hotels, the V refer- 
ring to the hoped-for Allied victory over the Germans. While making 
note of them, Stephan did not take these signs of resistance seriously; 
as he wrote, "Every [German] soldier and every sailor has, after all, his 
[Norwegian] girl" (fig. 4.22). 

Stephan's denial of the reality on the ground is not surprising for 
what amounts to a Nazi armchair travel guide to Norway. Niederlän- 
disches Tagebuch had been dedicated to Speer, and Stephan almost cer- 
tainly imagined Speer as the primary reader for his Norwegian diary. 
When he submitted his official report on the trip to Speer in early Au- 
gust 1941, he let him know that “a detailed account of the journey (of a 
more personal nature) will follow shortly’—presumably, the diary."* 
As mentioned earlier, Speer had intended to accompany Stephan on 
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4.23. The masts of a sunken ore carrier rising above the water in Narvik's harbor, 1941. 


this trip to Norway but was forced by Hitler to cancel his plans. Stephan 
may have written the diary to give back to Speer some sense of the 
experience lost to him—especially a sense of the vastness of the coun- 
try. The trip, encompassing travel by airplane, train, ship, and automo- 
bile, took Stephan from Berlin to Oslo, Oslo to Trondheim, Trondheim 
to Hemnesberget, Fauske, Bodg, Narvik, Bjerkvik, Tromsg, and on to 
Helligskogen near the Finnish border, back to Trondheim, from there 
to Oslo and Bergen, and back to Oslo before departing for Berlin. In 
total, Stephan calculated that he had traveled some four thousand kilo- 
meters in Norway alone.” 

Outside of the towns, Stephan described the landscapes he encoun- 
tered as mostly empty but also as marked by the war and occupation. 
He attentively looked for and noted German traces: a gigantic white 
swastika painted by German soldiers on a cliff above the village of 
Rognan; the grave of a German soldier marked with a birch cross and 
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4.24. Edgar Luther (left) taking a photograph of a Sami woman near the village of Kvesmenes in the 
Lyngen Fjord, in northern Norway, 1941. Stephan may have taken the photograph, which he included 
in his Norway travelogue. 


hanging steel helmet glimpsed on the way to the village of Felling- 
fors; sunken German boats, their masts rising above the waterline, in 
Narvik’s harbor (fig. 4.23); and endless barracks and fortifications. At a 
stonemasonry company in Fauske, he unexpectedly recognized, by the 
size and shape of large marble and travertine blocks, a supplier for “our 
Berlin and Nuremberg buildings,” which further cast for him Germa- 
ny's presence over the land. Norwegian quarries did, indeed, supply 
Speer’s monumental buildings in Berlin and Nuremberg, and in August 
1940 Speer had himself planned to travel to Norway on account of his 


“granite issues.” '*° 
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Enraptured by Norway’s landscapes, Stephan, by contrast, seems 
to have barely noticed the inhabitants, who rarely appear in the book. 
Although this obscuration of a country’s inhabitants is not unusual for 
travel guides, not all people are hidden in Stephan’s diary. Germans in 
Norway are far more present and vivid in his account; they seem to 
be the people he encounters most frequently (or finds worthy of atten- 
tion). He also demonstrates a particular interest in the Sami, whom he 
encounters in the far north and whose names and ages he records, as if 
collecting specimens (fig. 4.24). The most substantial encounter Stephan 
has with a Norwegian occurs near the end of the diary, when in Ber- 
gen he dines with that city’s chief building inspector and BSR architect 
Sverre Madsen. A member of Nasjonal Samling who was married to a 
German and had practiced architecture for many years in Hamburg, 
Madsen admitted to being thoroughly alienated from his neighbors 
and other Norwegians. Their conversation is as close as we come in 
the diary to a frank discussion about the occupation, even if skewed 
through the eyes of two National Socialist believers." 

Pedersen makes a brief but revealing appearance in Stephan's diary. 
Pedersen intended to accompany Stephan from Trondheim to Narvik; 
Stephan wrote that he liked to have Pedersen along as a travel compan- 
ion because he told amusing local-color stories about the places they 
passed by. As they set out in the open car, Stephan poked fun at how 
Pedersen, windblown and cold in the backseat, pulled a woolen cap 
down over his ears and tied a long red woolen scarf around his head 
and neck, making himself, Stephan claimed, into a spectacle. Later that 
day, near Grong, Pedersen suddenly became carsick: ^He jumps out of 
the car and spews like a garden hose." Dwelling on the scene, Stephan 
described Pedersen as being “at the mercy of this elemental force.” The 
Norwegian decided to abandon the trip, insisting instead on taking the 
train through Sweden to rejoin Stephan in Oslo. Pedersen's refusal to 
fly, which Stephan also noted, further marked him, in the context of 
Speer's technology-obsessed office, as a man left behind by the mod- 
ern age. When Stephan saw him in Oslo, Pedersen again made a "sad 
impression," having had to spend a sleepless night on his return jour- 
ney in a hotel room located under a busy set of stairs. Thus the diary 
presents Pedersen, not as the highly accomplished and internationally 
known architect that he was, but as a man who is part entertainer and 


part punch line.” 
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Stephan’s July 1941 trip may have been his last to Norway: there are 
no indications in the surviving records of a return journey, although he 
and Speer remained involved in the reconstruction projects. The BSR 
continued to send plans and models to Berlin for approval.” In the offi- 
cial report he submitted to Speer about his July visit, Stephan expressed 
his satisfaction with almost all the revised BSR proposals he had seen 
in Norway." Given that progress, he may have felt that subsequent 
reviews and approvals could be carried out remotely. But there may 
have been another reason for Stephan to lower his profile. The Ger- 
mans planned to hold a number of architectural competitions to allow 
a broad array of Norwegian architects to participate in the reconstruc- 
tion process, and to ensure a high caliber of design for the most repre- 
sentational buildings or parts of towns. The competitions also bolstered 
the message that the shaping of Norwegian towns remained a Norwe- 
gian affair. At the same time, the Germans were concerned with how 
to maintain control over the outcome. Speer suggested that German 
architects be allowed to compete “so that the Norwegians are brought 
even more strongly into line with and spurred toward our direction." 
The possibility of including Germans on the prize juries was also dis- 
cussed. In the end the competitions were limited to Norwegian archi- 
tects and jurors, although the latter were selected with German input. 
Even so, Terboven's approval was required before prizewinners could 
be announced—thus the prize jurors’ decision was not binding. An 
early competition for the bombed Nordnes residential district in Ber- 
gen roused strong resentment at German interference when Terboven 
made the jurors’ decision dependent on Stephan's review—it was for 
this reason (to review the fifty-nine competition entries) that Stephan 
had traveled to Bergen in July 1941. After that experience, Terboven, 
in a letter to Speer, outlined a less antagonizing, behind-the-scenes ap- 
proach to controlling future competitions.” 

When Norway was liberated in May 1945, the places that had been 
damaged in the invasion five years earlier were still largely empty. 
The rubble had long been cleared away and the terrain prepared for 
rebuilding, including expropriations and redistribution of plots, cre- 
ation of roads, and the laying down of other infrastructure. Very few 
buildings, however, had actually been erected. On the outskirts of the 
towns, emergency housing had been constructed to help accommo- 
date the many thousands made homeless by the invasion. Speer had 
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4.25. Swedish Red Cross housing at Namsos, c. 1941. 
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insisted that such housing be confined to urban peripheries because 
he did not want any structures interfering with his plans for the town 
centers (fig. 4.25)."* As a result, these centers remained a landscape of 
vacant lots. 

As Norwegians turned their attention to rebuilding their war- 
devastated country, they confronted the problem of what to do with 
the BSR’s preparatory work under the Germans: move ahead with the 
plans, which had taken years to develop, or start over from scratch? In 
June 1945, Pedersen, disgraced by his cooperation with the Germans, 
resigned from the BSR and returned to teaching at the Norwegian Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was replaced by architect Erik Rolfsen, a cham- 
pion of functionalist approaches who had worked closely with Pedersen 
at the BSR (and participated on the 1940 study trip to Germany), but 
who, dismayed by the caliber of their work, had left the group in 1943 
and gone into exile." Harald Hals, chief planner in Oslo and president 
of the National Association of Norwegian Architects, lobbied the gov- 
ernment to review and possibly revise the BSR plans. To further his 
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cause, he dedicated the first postwar issue of Byggekunst to an appraisal 
by Scandinavian architects of the urban designs. Hals believed that the 
public should have a chance to voice their desires and openly discuss 
the merits of the BSR’s work, which had not been possible under the 
occupation." 

Contributors to the special Byggekunst issue were harshly critical (fig. 
4.26). Hals decried the “German mentality” pervading the BSR plans, 
the autocratic methods of planning employed, and the irrelevance of 
the resulting designs to the needs of modern democratic nations. Ed- 
vard Heiberg, a Norwegian-Danish architect who evaluated Pedersen’s 
plan for Molde, argued that its German origin was palpable in its ab- 
solutist and abstracted ideals. The proposal struck him more as a sur- 
real vision than as an actual plan for the city’s development: it had the 
character of “a materialized dream of the future.” The town was laid 
out with a “brutal” axiality. The center was a “German Forum Roma- 
num, meant to instill respect and obedience and to impress a gaping, 
passive and hailing crowd. . . . The buildings arranged around this pub- 
lic square were uniform building blocks, which were intended less to 
serve human needs than to stand at attention at military parades.” He 
also condemned the surveillance-like nature of the city center, where 
administrative and policing functions prevailed: “Could one wish for a 
clearer symbolization of ‘the state’ as described by Engels?” Even Ped- 
ersen’s former colleagues distanced themselves from their joint work. 
John Horntvedt, an architect who had worked closely with Pedersen 
at the BSR (and had also been a study-trip participant), worried that 
the plans they had produced were too ambitious, assuming a postwar 
growth that might never happen. He further decried the emphasis on 
the city center to the detriment of the development of the town as a 
whole, and the “forlorn monumentality” hostile to the expression of 
social democracy.” 

In fact, the voices raised against Pedersen’s work with the Germans 
went far beyond the pages of Byggekunst. At the Norwegian Institute of 
Technology, students boycotted his classes in the fall of 1945, leading 
him to take a prolonged leave of absence. Pedersen was also censured 
and symbolically banished by his colleagues in the National Associa- 
tion of Norwegian Architects, which rescinded his membership until 
1949." These immediate postwar years marked the nadir of Pedersen’s 
reputation, which would not recover for decades, until after his death 
in 1971. 
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Fig. 1. 


4.26. Illustration accompanying 
an article, "Three Cities," by 
architect Per Pihl (later chief plan- 
ner in Drammen) that appeared 
in the 1945 Byggekunst issue 
evaluating BSR plans. Based 

on the BSR's plan for Namsos, 
Pihl imagined three scenarios: 
the militaristic conformity of a 
Nazi-approved BSR plan in 1; the 
anarchic result of too little central 
control in 2; and an ideal mixture 
of central planning, private 
initiative, and mixed-use spaces 
(domestic, commercial, and light 
industrial) in 3. 


Despite vociferous criticisms, the BSR plans developed under Nazi 
supervision were, with minor modifications, constructed after the 
war.” The fact that the streets had already been laid out contributed 
significantly to this outcome. More broadly, the costs and delays in- 
volved to begin anew were simply too great, especially at a time of 
desperate need. Hitler’s scorched-earth campaign in northern Nor- 
way meant that, in addition to the war damage that still needed to be 
addressed from the 1940 invasion, whole swaths of northern Norway 
also needed to be rebuilt, necessitating an enormous expenditure of 
resources and architectural expertise. Many BSR architects therefore 
went north, to restore the towns that had been burned and razed in the 
winter of 1944-45 by Hitler's retreating troops.” 

The most substantial changes to the BSR plans occurred perforce, 
with the destruction of the Greater German Reich and its ideological 
apparatus: buildings intended as linchpins in the creation of ideal Na- 
tional Socialist communities, such as the Parteihaus and Reichshaus, 
were reassigned democratic or commercial functions. On the level of 
design, attempts to modulate the authoritarian sensibilities denounced 
by the Byggekunst critics focused largely on aesthetic interventions. 
In Molde, for example, architects again embraced modernist styles and 
materials; on Storgata, they pulled some buildings back from the street 
and varied their rooflines to relax the impression of uniform building 
blocks standing at attention. Molde historian Olav Arild Abrahamsen 
has called this process a washing off ofthe town's "German cosmetics." 
The fundamental elements of Pedersen's vision remained and even en- 
joyed local support. Molde authorities who had worked with Pedersen 
in the mid-1930s and appreciated the similarities to that earlier proposal 
were far more positive than the Byggekunst critics about his BSR plan."* 

In 1980, the editors of Byggekunst reevaluated the BSR reconstruction 
plans. They placed many of the elements that had been condemned as 
National Socialist, such as the axiality and symmetry of the plans, in 
the context of broader Norwegian and European traditions. They also 
drew attention to continuities with Pedersen’s prewar ideals. The ed- 
itors acknowledged that the Germans’ preference for Pedersen’s style 
did not make it fascist; indeed, they concluded that the BSR designs 
were “Norwegian until the Germans blessed them.” Architect Unn- 
leiv Bergsgard, writing in Byggekunst on the 1982 centennial of Ped- 
ersen's birth, admitted that functionalist architects of his generation 
had welcomed Edvard Heiberg’s strong criticisms as a reaction against 
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Pedersen’s hegemonic position in Norwegian town planning. Heiberg’s 
disgust also resonated with their antipathy to Pedersen’s architectural 
values, which Bergsgard and his peers had rejected after the war. In the 
1980s, when the tide of criticism turned against postwar functionalism, 
Pedersen’s work did not seem so bad. In Molde, meanwhile, the popula- 
tion had increased beyond all expectations, refuting concerns that Ped- 
ersen's plan had been outsized. The pressures of growth threatened, in 
fact, to overwhelm his design, leading to calls to protect and preserve 
it (see plate 8).’” 

Today, assessments of Pedersen’s work for the BSR remain mixed, 
with some believing he capitulated to the New Order in occupied Nor- 
way, and others arguing that he resisted German influence." Tvin- 
nereim’s biography brings needed attention to the ambiguities of the 
wartime picture, in terms of both Pedersen’s motivations (to the degree 
that these can be known) and efforts by local communities to intervene 
where they could in shaping their towns. The view from the German 
archives presented in this chapter adds further layers of complexity, in- 
cluding the complicated and ambivalent relationship that Stephan and 
Speer developed with Pedersen in their search for the “right” partners 
in Norway. Most importantly, however, these archival materials reveal 
just how intently Germans strove to bring the BSR plans into ideologi- 
cal alignment with National Socialist town planning in Germany. 

In their mission to create a Greater German Reich, the Nazis estab- 
lished a framework for a vast social experiment in Norway, an attempt 
to use urban form to transform Norwegians into racial comrades. After 
the war, those urban frameworks lost their original ideological input, 
but the physical forms remained largely intact. Although the BSR de- 
signs demonstrate many continuities with broader urban-planning tra- 
ditions, in light of this new evidence it seems irrefutable that Speer, 
Stephan, Luther, and other National Socialist architects also left their 
mark. Planning the hoped-for National Socialist Gemeinschaft repre- 
sented a deep, structural project that reorganized urban form. Aesthet- 
ics were an important part of that transformation, but they were not 
the entire picture. The occupiers’ mark, in short, could not be washed 
off like cosmetics. 

This raises the question of what, if any, impact National Socialist in- 
terventions in Norwegian reconstructed towns have had since the war’s 
end. Did the more monumental scale of the designs and their emphasis 
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on urban centers transform in any way social habits and activities? In 
a new political era, could the formal design emphasis on community 
participation have strengthened democratic values, in direct opposition 
to Nazi intentions? Left, by and large, with an urban built environment 
designed to encourage political performance by the inhabitants, what 
became of the play? 
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5 A German City in the Fjords 


Hitler’s Plans for New Trondheim 


I? October 1939, with England and France having declared war 
in the wake of Germany’s invasion of Poland, and confronting 
the possibility of a protracted war, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, com- 
mander in chief of the German navy, focused his attention on the ac- 
quisition of new naval bases. German naval strategy was fundamentally 
disadvantaged by the fact that the nation's bases lay within England's 
blockade lines, a situation that could become critical with the intensifi- 
cation of sea warfare. During World War I, the Allied naval blockade, 
which had cut off the maritime supply of goods to Germany for the 
war's duration, contributed to civilian famine and to Germany's even- 
tual defeat. Having then served as Admiral Franz von Hipper's chief 
of staff, Raeder was well aware of criticism within the navy, already 
voiced during the First World War, about the need to adopt a strate- 
gically offensive position, which required free access to the Atlantic 
and German bases on the Norwegian coast.' With Germany and En- 
gland again at war, Raeder considered ways to obtain a base that would 
strengthen his country's sea power and protect supply routes from a 
potentially escalating blockade. 

One option the grand admiral considered would have a friendly 
power provide access to a base on its own soil. Preparations were al- 
ready under way to develop a base on the Murman Coast in north- 
west Russia, which would secure a supply route. But this option had 
the disadvantage of being a great distance from Germany and would 
also require constructing new facilities. In Raeder's view, Trondheim 
in Norway offered multiple advantages as the site for a German base, 
the most obvious being its relative proximity and preexisting harbor 
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facilities. Deepwater channels leading to the harbor could also be 
counted on to deter the English from laying naval mines, and its in- 
land location would provide additional protection from sea threats. 
Supplies from Trondheim could be delivered to Germany by rail (via 
Oslo and Stockholm) and ship. But there were also drawbacks to a base 
in Norway. Among them, if political pressure (possibly exerted in tan- 
dem with Russia) could not convince the Norwegian government to 
offer access peacefully, the use of force would be necessary. Once es- 
tablished, the overland portion of the supply line would also be vulner- 
able to attack. Raeder thus concluded that while negotiations with the 
Soviets progressed, plans for Trondheim should be developed as well, 
in case the Murman Coast base fell through or proved insufficient for 
German needs.” 

Raeder stated his position clearly in a memorandum dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1939, written after a meeting with Hitler on October 1o, during 
which the grand admiral had raised the idea of using Trondheim as a 
naval base. Hitler had said he would consider the matter, but did not 
act.” By December, however, concerns about England's war moves 
had made him more receptive. In a December 12 conference with the 
Führer, Raeder reported on his meeting with Norwegian Nasjonal 
Samling leader Vidkun Quisling, then visiting Berlin, who had warned 
of the mounting threat of a British landing in Norway. When Hitler, at 
Raeder's suggestion, met personally with Quisling, the latter bolstered 
rumors of a British intervention in Norway, then circulating in the in- 
ternational press, by claiming secret knowledge ofa British-Norwegian 
conspiracy.* Hitler, alarmed, ordered Raeder to draw up preliminary 
plans for a military attack, which would lead, over the next few months, 
to Operation Weserübung and the invasion of Norway on April 9, 1940.’ 

Following the capitulation of fighting forces in Norway on June 1o, 
1940, Raeder moved swiftly to implement his plans. On June 20, he made 
the case to Hitler that Trondheim needed to be developed as a military 
base on a grand scale. Raeder also took this opportunity to complain 
about the Luftwaffe's poor defense of his fleet in Trondheim's harbor, 
following repeated British air attacks on German battleships stationed 
there in mid-June, as further justification for upgrading facilities. 

Raeder's argument fell on enthusiastic ears. Already two months 
earlier, at his birthday luncheon in April, Hitler had told his guests that 
"Trondheim will have to be developed and expanded to such an extent 
that Singapore is mere child's play by comparison." What Hitler was 
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referring to—and what he planned to put to shame—was the vast new 
British naval base in Singapore: completed in 1938 at enormous cost, the 
technologically modern base offered “more than twenty square miles 
of deep water anchorage, more than enough to accommodate the entire 
British Fleet,” as well as the largest dry dock in the world.’ In early July 
1940, Admiral Hermann Boehm, commander of German naval forces 
in Norway, received orders “to submit proposals for the construction of 
a high-performance shipyard, primarily for war operations, in the area 
of Trondheim."? 

In the following weeks, Hitler's ambitions for the naval installation 
solidified. By early August, he ordered that Trondheim should be devel- 
oped into a first-class base (Stützpunkt 1) on par with Kiel on the Baltic 
and Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea, Germany's main naval bases. 
Although the new shipyard had initially been conceived as serving war- 
time purposes, Hitler decided to expand its role to that of a major ship- 
yard for peacetime building and maintenance. Furthermore, he made 
clear that the base would unfold on a monumental scale, and that its 
designers should, from the outset, adopt an approach that would allow 
for large-scale development, which meant no scrimping on space. Other 
stipulations included not concentrating the ships' berths in one place or 
surrounding them by mountains, which could heighten the danger of 
air attacks." 

But this was not all that Hitler had in mind. On July 11, 1940, when 
Raeder reported to him that planning for the naval base was under way, 
he learned that Hitlers intentions were twofold. First, Hitler wanted 
to build a base near Trondheim, protected by land and sea, suitable for 
the construction of very large ships. But, second, he wanted to create “a 
most beautiful German city" on the fjord near the shipyard." This was 
not to be a suburb or satellite of Trondheim, but rather, as Speer later 
described it, “a completely new German city.” Joseph Goebbels, who 
had spoken with Hitler about what he envisioned on July o, two days 
before the meeting with Raeder, noted in his diary that the city would 
be "fabulously built."? Just weeks after the invasion had ended, Hitler 
no longer saw the base as sufficient for his plans in Norway: instead, he 
pushed forward with a more audacious project—the foundation of a 
magnificent new German center in the North. 

The expansion ofthe project from a naval base, already a substantial 
undertaking, to a base plus a city—each with its unique spatial demands 
— complicated the search for a suitable location. Adding to this difficulty 
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was the scale at which Hitler preferred to work. The new city’s intended 
population was set at 300,000, which would have made it the largest 
settlement any where in Norway, surpassing even Oslo, with its 275,000 
inhabitants. It would have dwarfed Trondheim's population (66,000) by 
comparison.” Hitler’s plan, in short, was to construct not only a new 
city in Norway, but also the biggest one in the country—and, more- 
over, to erect that city from scratch. 

To determine the locations of the city and base, much more infor- 
mation was needed about the geography of the Trondheim Fjord. As a 
first step in that process, in July 1940, Luftwaffe General Karl Kitzinger, 
at the request of the Reich Commissariat, ordered photographs taken 
of a sixty-by-sixty-kilometer area of the Trondheim Fjord at a scale of 
1:10,000, which made natural features easily discernable.” The images 
were to be delivered to Hitler and also sent to the Norsk Modellerings 
Kompani in Oslo. The model-making company used them to create 
a raised-relief map of the area, also at a scale of 1:10,000. The finished 
model, which measured five by ten meters, was shipped in pieces and 
in eighteen crates to Berlin, where it arrived in early September 1940." 
Additionally, the Reich Commissariat commissioned the Karl Wen- 
schow firm in Munich to produce two copies ofa topographical model 
of the area at a more distant scale of 1:25,000 (fig. 5.1 and see plate 9). 
The company, already inundated with orders from the Armed Forces 
High Command, dispatched the models only in February 1941. One was 
placed in the Hall of Models, a large room located in the upper story 
ofthe new Reich Chancellery in Berlin. The other was displayed in the 
Storting in Oslo, before being shipped, in July 1941, to the Stiftsgarden, 
the royal residence in Trondheim, where Reich Commissar Terboven 
made his residence while visiting (fig. 5.1).” 

While the Trondheim Fjord was being photographed and mapped 
during the summer of 1940, the Naval High Command Norway and the 
Reich Commissariat held meetings to discuss the new naval base and 
city and how to organize their collaboration. On August 2, 1940, Ad- 
miral Boehm met with Terboven in Oslo to explain the navy’s vision 
and needs, and to let the Reich commissar know that they had been 
looking at an area east of Trondheim for a suitable location. Terboven 
responded that he had envisioned establishing the new city southwest 
of Trondheim on the north side of the Gulosen Fjord (a branch of the 
Trondheim Fjord).'* For the navy, a location east of Trondheim would 
have provided easy access to the existing harbor. Terboven, by con- 
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5.1. Terboven and Nazi officials in the Stiftsgárden in Trondheim during the Reich Commissar's July 
1942 visit. In the foreground is the topographical model of the Trondheim Fjord completed in early 
1941 by the Karl Wenschow firm. A copy of the same model was also placed in the Hall of Models in 
the Reich Chancellery in Berlin. 


trast, may have been drawn to the southwestern location because the 
sparsely populated region aroused feelings of exploring a terra incog- 
nita and of creating something truly new (rather than an extension of 
Trondheim). Terboven was captivated by the idea of finding a location 
for Hitlers imagined German city, and he undertook numerous flights 
in a Fieseler Storch, a small airplane, to survey the landscape." 

A few days after the meeting took place, on August 5, Vice Admiral 
Eduard Eichel, senior director of the Naval Shipyard Trondheim, and 
Heinz Klein, head of the Reich Commissariat's Engineering and Trans- 
port Department, met in Oslo to continue the discussions Boehm and 
Terboven had begun. They agreed that the navy would formulate a 
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proposal regarding its needs for manpower and facilities, on the basis of 
which a projection of building requirements would be drawn up. The 
base was to be constructed primarily by the navy, while the city itself 
was to be planned and built by Klein’s department. Locations under 
consideration for the base included areas east and south of Trondheim 
but also on the bay near Steinkjer. Once the navy had submitted its ini- 
tial scheme, Klein stated, his department would begin the geological 
and other studies needed to determine the site. Klein was particularly 
concerned that the navy submit its proposal in a timely manner, since 
a project of this scale would require greatly expanding his division’s ar- 
chitectural staff, a process that would take considerable time.” 

Given this understanding with Eichel, Klein was shocked and dis- 
tressed to learn, the following year, that Hitler had given the commis- 
sion for the new city to Albert Speer. Klein confronted Hans Stephan, 
Speer's Berlin colleague and representative in Norway, over his depart- 
ment's ouster at a meeting in Oslo on July 1, 1941. As Stephan's report 
to Speer on the meeting reveals, Klein began by laying out the prepara- 
tory work that had been done to plan the new city. Klein insisted that 
it would be very unfortunate, given this effort and experience, if the 
Reich Commissariat were not involved in the project moving forward. 
Indeed, he expressed his resentment in the strongest terms: “Those of 
us who, up to now, have done the donkeywork in Norway would very 
much like to be included when the best is being creamed off the top.” 
Stephan, seeking to mollify Klein while also putting him in his place, 
countered that “the Fiihrer must see this project as extraordinarily im- 
portant to have entrusted it to his first architect, Herr Speer.” Nor could 
he say whether there would be any room for collaboration. Klein’s sub- 
ordinate, Reich Commissariat chief architect Edgar Luther, also pres- 
ent at the meeting, pleaded with Stephan to intercede with Speer on his 
group behalf.” 

Stephan was in Norway that summer to work closely with Luther 
on the reconstruction of Norwegian cities damaged during the Ger- 
man invasion, a large-scale undertaking being overseen by Speer. Yet 
despite this previous partnership between Speer's and Klein's offices, 
neither Speer nor Stephan, it seems, had any desire to share the bounty 
of their new commission from Hitler with their Reich Commissariat 
colleagues. As Speer had politely but firmly explained to Terboven in 
a letter of April 24, 1941, Hitler had given him full powers over the 
creation of the new city in Trondheim, on par with the enormous 
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powers he enjoyed in Berlin as the city’s general building inspector. 
Accordingly, Speer continued, Hitler preferred that Speer use his own 
Berlin-based staff for the project’s on-site development. Speer thus drew 
a clear boundary meant to repel incursions from the Reich Commis- 
sariat’s own people.” (Terboven failed, however, to report any of this 
to his staff, leading to Klein’s later unpleasant discovery.)” In short, the 
creation of a German city on the Trondheim Fjord was a prestige proj- 
ect, even if it was located on the outer fringes of the empire, and those 
in the most powerful positions in Berlin defended their claim over ter- 
ritorial officials such as Klein and Luther, who believed that their prox- 
imity and grunt work entitled them to a place at the architectural feast. 

The circumstances under which Speer received the commission for 
the new city undoubtedly also played into his determination to keep 
it to himself. In a January 17, 1941, meeting with Hitler, Speer told his 
patron that he could no longer continue to carry out the volume of 
general assignments entrusted to him, which was harming his artistic 
work, and that he would, therefore, have to choose between the two.* 
This act of defiance resulted less from overwork, as Speer claimed, 
than from professional jealousy: Hitler increasingly favored Hermann 
Giesler, Speer's architectural rival, whom he had named general build- 
ing inspector for Munich in December 1938. In an effort to secure his su- 
premacy, Speer, in November 1940, had submitted to Hitler (via Martin 
Bormann) a proposal to have himself named “The Führer's Commis- 
sioner for Architecture and City Planning of the NSDAP.” This posi- 
tion would have given Speer enormous control over the shaping of the 
Reich’s buildings and cities, transportation systems, and construction 
economy, as well as the employment ofits architects. Speer argued that 
he had effectively already taken on these responsibilities for the party, 
but without any official recognition or support. Giesler and Bormann 
blocked this power grab, and Hitler turned down Speer’s request. Dis- 
mayed, Speer wrote to Bormann on January 20, 1941, telling him about 
his meeting with Hitler a few days earlier, and about the understanding 
and support the latter had expressed for Speer's stated desire to focus 
thenceforth on his own oeuvre and legacy. Speer ended the letter with a 
request to be passed along to the Führer: namely, to give him a new city 
to design. Freed from the many thankless and unsatisfying tasks that he 
had previously accepted for the party, he reasoned that he would now 
have more time to dedicate to his own artistic endeavors. As he wrote 
to Bormann, "You will admit that with the construction of a new city, 
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such as Trondheim, I will give the Führer greater joy and leave poster- 
ity a visible sign of my work.”” 

Hitler understood that Speer was hurt by his decision not to name 
him the party's building commissioner. He also understood how to 
best make amends. A few days after their January 17 meeting, Hitler 
granted Speer's request, commissioning him to design an entire new 
city in Norway.” Thus although Speer did not receive the title he had 
sought, he did come out ofthe conflict with Giesler with a considerable 
consolation prize, one made sweeter by the fact that Speer had long had 
his eye on Trondheim, even before he had approached Hitler about it. 
When, in August 1940, Terboven and his staff began moving forward 
with planning the new city, Speer wrote to the Reich commissar to 
warn him that Hitler had other ideas: “In the planning of Trondheim," 
he wrote, "I had until now the impression from the Führer's many dis- 
cussions that he would like to get involved in a special way with his 
architects" (emphasis in the original)." For Speer, this commission rep- 
resented his first opportunity to design an entire city, from the first to 
the last brick. The April 24, 1941, letter he subsequently wrote to Ter- 
boven, in which he made clear that his office alone would be in charge 
of the project, reveals that Speer wanted every decision to be his own, 
without meddlesome influence. Where the new city on the fjord was 
concerned, his authority reigned supreme. 

In early April 1941, Speer asked Stephan to determine the area re- 
quired for a nonindustrial city of 300,000 residents. In his report to 
Speer, Stephan drew comparisons to similarly sized cities in Germany, 
particularly Hanover and Essen. Assuming that building would be lim- 
ited in the new city to three stories and that there would be abundant 
green spaces, Stephan concluded that between 70 to 100 square kilo- 
meters would be ideal.” This allowed for a density of roughly 3,000 to 
4,300 residents per square kilometer, comparable to Helsinki (3,000 in- 
habitants per square kilometer) and Washington, DC (4,300 people per 
square kilometer) today. Between 70 and 100 square kilometers for a 
midsized city seems a rather large area. It is bigger, for example, than 
Manhattan, which covers 59.1 square kilometers of land and currently 
holds 1.64 million residents (with a resulting population density ap- 
proaching 28,000 per square kilometer, far higher than Hitler or Speer 
wanted for their new city).” Indeed, when Stephan submitted his esti- 
mates, Speer was initially skeptical, believing that the space require- 
ments were excessive. Stephan reran the figures using a comparison to 
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Hermann-Göring-Stadt (today Salzgitter), a planned National Socialist 
industrial city near Braunschweig, which yielded similar results. Fig- 
ures in hand, Speer met with Hitler at his headquarters in mid-April 
1941 to present two possible locations for the new city. The first lay 
northeast of Trondheim, while the second lay to the west, where the 
fjord bent southward (this was the area that Terboven had also recom- 
mended to Boehm). Speer's criteria included southern exposure for the 
residential areas and a large flat terrain with good water access for the 
shipyards.” The two areas he selected presumably offered both. 

However closely Speer and Hitler may have studied photographs, 
charts, and models of the Trondheim Fjord seeking the home of Ger- 
many's new northern city and base, a site's viability could not be pre- 
dicted visually; it could be determined only through in situ testing of 
soil conditions. Understanding subsurface conditions, including soil 
strength and density, is critically important for any large-scale con- 
struction since soil characteristics affect the ability to build and the 
intensity of land use. Further complicating development in the Trond- 
heim region was the instability of its slopes. The Trondheim Fjord was 
prone to onshore and offshore landslides, which had caused major dam- 
age in the past. In 1888, an underwater landslide in the bay of Trond- 
heim generated a tsunami wave up to seven meters in height that killed 
one person and devastated Trondheim's main railway station, washing 
large sections of track into the fjord.” In the spring of 1941, the navy 
drilled fifty boreholes to test the soil along the coast of Oysand on the 
Gulosen Fjord.” 

At Raeder's request, Speer and Stephan met in Berlin on May 2 with 
Rear Admiral Werner Fuchs, chief of naval construction, and his staff to 
discuss the projects in the Trondheim Fjord. Fuchs presented an over- 
view of the locations under consideration by the navy, enumerating 
their advantages and disadvantages. He further disclosed that the navy 
was considering two shipyards: a small one in the immediate vicinity 
of Trondheim and a large one, possibly at the mouth of the Gula River, 
each requiring residences for their workers. Speer's response to Fuchs's 
presentation is revealing: he stated flatly that the particular arrange- 
ment of the shipyard did not interest him. (Indeed, he admitted that he 
had never seen a large shipyard, and asked Fuchs to name the biggest 
in Germany, so that he might visit one.) He needed only to know the 
fundamentals: the shipyard’s location and spatial dimensions. Further 
distinguishing Speer's endeavors from those of Fuchs, the two left the 
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meeting in agreement that the schedule for designing and constructing 
the shipyard would not be bound to that of the new city.” 

Speer's distancing himself from the particulars of the navy’s ship- 
yard plans is not entirely surprising, given that Eichel and Klein had 
already decided that the navy would be primarily responsible for its 
construction. But with Klein’s effective removal from the project, 
Speer, it seems, needed to reassert those boundaries and make clear 
that he was not working for the navy. This issue arose more urgently 
after the Naval High Command sent Speer a letter, dated June 24, 1941, 
concerning its needs within the new city plan. Over several pages the 
letter described the facilities required and the approximate space they 
would occupy. Thirty facilities common to a naval base were listed, 
including a naval hospital, military court building, officers’ club, and 
naval observatory. The land needed for these various facilities was pro- 
jected to be over seven square kilometers, a not insubstantial part of 
the city. Beyond these naval facilities, the letter also estimated the resi- 
dences needed: fifty-five thousand dwellings for members of the navy; 
officials, civilian employees, and service personnel attached to the fleet; 
and shipyard and arsenal personnel, as well as another twenty-eight 
thousand dwellings for those working in the retail trade and in small 
businesses. At the end of the list came more general community facil- 
ities, such as schools, daycares, sports arenas, Hitler Youth homes, po- 
lice stations, and movie theaters. The letter asked Speer to keep in close 
contact with the Naval High Command regarding the details of their 
space requirements, particularly concerning the location of their build- 
ings within the city." 

Speer’s initial response to the letter was silence: for nearly two 
months he ignored it. When, on August 15, he finally responded, he did 
not engage in any meaningful way with the Naval High Command's 
requests, saying it was premature to have such detailed discussions 
when soil tests on the site were only just beginning. Moreover, with- 
out knowing whether the site would be acceptable, Speer could not say 
whether the requested space could be granted. Speer then clearly and 
firmly asserted his authority over the project. He would begin planning 
the city, he wrote, on the basis of his previous experience with large- 
scale urban design projects (in other words, and without directly saying 
so, not on the basis of the navy's wish list). He did reassure the Naval 
High Command that he would check in with them about the location 
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of their buildings in due time. And he concluded—again in a tone that 
managed to both reassure and assert control—that he would make the 
individual pieces fit since the comprehensive powers that Hitler had 
granted him ensured that he had the oversight and authority needed to 
create an integrated whole.” 

If the city’s physical form remained undetermined when Speer 
wrote his letter to the Naval High Command, the nature of the naval 
base itself and the population it would bring to the city were begin- 
ning to take definite shape. A classified document in Raeder’s files 
from June 1941 reveals that the new naval facilities being planned for 
Trondheim were foreseen to be of such a scope that the Plan Z fleet, 
originally intended for Kiel, could be stationed there instead.” Plan Z 
was an ambitious naval construction program initiated by Hitler prior 
to the war and strongly supported by Raeder in his efforts to challenge 
Britain and the United States for global naval domination. Under this 
scheme, and in violation of the restrictions on the German fleet im- 
posed by the Versailles Treaty after World War I, the German navy 
would have been vastly expanded with the construction of super- 
battleships (H-class), small battleships, aircraft carriers, light cruisers, 
destroyers, torpedo boats, and U-boats." 

The classified document in Raeder's files further estimated for the 
Trondheim base a presence of 48,500 naval and civilian personnel (1,900 
officers, 11,800 noncommissioned officers and civilian personnel, and 
34,800 enlisted men). Many of the personnel would be married, and 
their families also needed to be taken into account. Moreover, there 
would be thousands of workers engaged in support services and in- 
dustries, such as laundries and bakeries. Then there was the massive 
workforce envisioned for the shipyard. As detailed in another classified 
document in Raeder’s files, the shipyard was expected to construct one 
new H-class battleship per year, as well as undertake repairs and main- 
tenance on two battleships, six Spáhkreuzer (reconnaissance cruisers), 
and twenty-four U-boats, which would require 26,000 workers and 
about 5,000 officials and staff members. (Compare this to two private 
German shipyards employed by the navy: 12,450 workers at Deutsche 
Werke Kiel and 7,500 workers at Deutsche Werke Gotenhafen, the sea- 
port in Poland taken over by the Germans in 1939 in the city formerly 
called Gdynia.) Finally, the navy's arsenal would employ about 9,000 
workers, with an additional 4,500 officials and staff members. Based on 
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the new city's intended size of 300,000, these figures suggest that around 
a third of the population would have worked directly or indirectly for 
the base.*® 

The shipyard itself was ambitiously planned: it would house three 
large building slipways, four smaller building slipways, three large 
docks, three medium docks, and ten small docks. At 2,500,000 square 
meters, the estimated area these would cover was over four times that 
of Deutsche Werke Kiel, one of the largest shipyards in Germany. The 
total quay length (6,000 meters) would be twice that of Kiel. The arse- 
nal, furthermore, would have added considerably to the overall area 
(1,700,000 square meters) and quay length (5,000—6,000 meters).? The 
total area was thus projected to be 4,200,000 square meters, with a total 
quay length of up to 12,000 meters. Hitler agreed with the navy's re- 
quest to hire private firms to help plan and build the shipyard. Initially, 
in September 1940, negotiations were undertaken with Hamburg ship- 
builder Blohm and Voss. The following year, in the summer of 1941, 
contracts were signed with both Deutsche Werke Kiel and the Krupp 
firm of Essen, an arms and battleship manufacturer.” 

Thus not much more than a year after Hitler had boasted that his 
plans for Trondheim would make Singapore look like child's play, his 
vision was on its way to being realized. The home port of Raeder’s su- 
perfleet in the Norwegian fjord would have been among Germany's 
chief naval bases in Europe, from which the German navy planned to 
dominate the world's oceans. The city, teeming with the activity ofthe 
navy and the massive shipyard, would have played a substantial eco- 
nomic role in German-occupied Europe. In terms of its German popu- 
lation, it would have far surpassed the total number of Germans (about 
23,500 in 1913) who had lived in German colonies in Africa, China, and 
the Pacific during the imperial period.” 

In the spring of 1941, as the Trondheim project advanced, Speer 
prepared to travel to Norway to scout possible locations for the city. 
While there, he also intended to visit some of the war-damaged Nor- 
wegian cities being reconstructed under his supervision and to take a 
holiday, notably without his family. The monthlong trip, planned for 
mid-June to mid-July 1941, would have taken Speer, among other places, 
to the Sogne Fjord, the Jotunheimen mountains (the highest moun- 
tain range in Scandinavia), and northern Norway as far as Narvik. It 
would also have given him several days in Trondheim for his inves- 
tigations. For Speer this personal experience of the site of the future 
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city was indispensable—but not only for himself. As he wrote to Ter- 
boven on April 24, 1941, “I assume that the location can be conclusively 
determined only through a personal visit by the Führer." Just when 
Hitler's on-site visit might occur, which would have brought him to 
Norway for the first time since his cruise of April 1934, Speer did not 
say. In the end, neither of these visits happened. In a letter to Terboven 
dated June 9, 1941, Speer explained that he was compelled to cancel his 
trip only days before his planned departure. Unfettered by modesty, he 
wrote that Hitler did not want him to undertake the tour for the time 
being because "travel conditions in Norway appear to him to not yet be 
safe enough, and I am irreplaceable for him." Norwegian saboteurs had 
been particularly active in the weeks leading up to Speer's planned trip, 
perhaps prompting Hitler's reluctance to let him go.” 

Although Speer expressed the hope to Terboven that he would be 
able to travel to Norway “in the foreseeable future,” the decision on 
the site for the new city and base could not wait any longer. On June 18, 
Speer met with Raeder to discuss the projects. Then, on June 21, Speer 
and Raeder met at the Reich Chancellery with Hitler, Major General Al- 
fred Jodl (chief of operations, Armed Forces High Command), and Cap- 
tain Karl-Jesco von Puttkamer (Hitler's naval adjutant) to choose the 
locations: the large peninsula west of Trondheim for "the new German 
city," and the Gulosen Fjord for the base. (Three days later, the Naval 
High Command sent Speer their wish list for the city, which so irked 
him.) After the meeting, one of the first people whom Speer informed 
about the location of the new city was Fritz Todt, inspector general 
of German roadways, who had been waiting for this determination in 
order to move forward with planning the autobahn that was to stretch 
from Oslo to Trondheim. As Speer explained to Todt, the chosen loca- 
tion would not change unless ongoing investigations turned up "insur- 
mountable difficulties for the building project." ? 

Because Speer could not immediately visit the location of the city 
he was meant to design, in July 1941 he sent his employee Hans Stephan 
in his place. On a trip that also involved meetings and on-site visits for 
the reconstruction of Norwegian towns, Stephan spent three days in 
Trondheim to explore the large western peninsula that Hitler had iden- 
tified as the site for the new city—the primary purpose of his travels." 
Much ofthe peninsula was mountainous, leaving only limited areas for 
habitation. A map from the naval construction office indicates the area, 
outlined in green pencil, that Hitler chose for the actual building of the 
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city: a large area of farms along the peninsula’s far western coast (see 
plates 1o and 11). Stephan expressed some concern to Speer that, given 
the area needed for a city of three hundred thousand people, the entire 
town might not fit there, but he also reasoned that they could annex 
the southeasterly lands around the mouth of the Gula River, if need 
be.“ The various features of the peninsula as a whole seemed to appeal 
to the Germans as a larger ecology for the planned city. In Terboven’s 
view the forested mountains would provide the city a green lung as 
well as protection from harsh northern winds.” 

On the rainy afternoon of July 4, 1941, Stephan set out to look at the 
site for the first time, accompanied by a German photographer. As he 
described it to Speer, the peninsula could be divided into four zones 
from east to west (see plate 10). The section farthest to the east bor- 
dered on the river Nid, and its gentle slopes had already been partly 
settled around Trondheim. In its southernmost portion was Ringval, 
a modernist sanatorium constructed in the 1930s. Westward, the next 
zone was taken up by mountains with an elevation of up to 565 meters, 
moors, and a “very pretty spruce forest.” This segment encompassed 
Bymarka, a wooded area popular among Trondheim residents for ski- 
ing, hiking, and other recreational activities. In the next tract, farther 
to the west, lay a broad, nearly flat plateau of fertile soil, occupied by 
farmsteads and a few small villages, such as Byneset and Spongdal— 
this was the area outlined on the map (see plate 11). Finally, on the far 
western edge, a number of small wooded elevations ringed the plateau, 
before descending steeply to the fjord that surrounded the peninsula.** 

The next morning, Stephan returned with a group of Germans to 
continue scouting the area. They hiked up Grakallen, which has an 
elevation of 552 meters, for a grand panoramic view of the peninsula. 
On the mountain, Stephan identified the stone he saw as greenstone 
and quartz and described the flora: a small orchid, northern violet, 
cloudberry, and other alpine species. Stephan also caught sight of the 
mountain lakes that supplied Trondheim's water, although he noted 
that better water could be obtained from somewhat farther away. After 
a blueberry pancake lunch at Skistua, Bymarka’s ski lodge, the group 
boarded a motorboat to tour the coast of the peninsula. The cold, wet 
weather made the four-hour ride unpleasant. But during this time, they 
were able to photograph the landscape from all angles; the professional 
photographer they had brought along also took panoramic images. A 
week later, on July 13, Stephan returned for a final visit to the area, this 
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5.2. Photograph taken on July 13, 1941, from the summit of Storheia, showing the plateau to the west 
(surrounded by the fjord) that was envisioned as the site of the new German city to be designed by 
Speer. This image was included in Hans Stephan's unpublished diary, "Reise nach Norwegen" (Journey 
to Norway), an account he probably wrote for Speer. 


time to climb the highest peak in Bymarka, Storheia at 565 meters (fig. 
5.2). The goal that day was to map notable features of the site, but given 
the size of the area to be covered and the continuing unpredictable 
weather, the work would need to be completed by another member of 
Speer's staff over the following weeks.” 

When Stephan returned to Berlin, he sent Speer a large quantity 
of material: a map marked with elevations and natural features, a geo- 
logical survey map of Norway, an extensive report on geological con- 
ditions, a map tracing the planned autobahn from Oslo to Trondheim, 
and many photographs, including panoramic and aerial views.” In 
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September, Speer ordered a more detailed topographical model of the 
site, at a scale of 1:4,000 and measuring five by five meters, which was 
constructed in plaster.” It was on the basis of these materials that Speer 
designed the “most beautiful German city" on the Trondheim Fjord, 
which Hitler had envisioned for Norway. For decades historians have 
chased after these designs, but to no avail. Traces remain maddeningly 
elusive. Although archival collections contain references to Speer's de- 
signs, they have not yet yielded drawings, photographs, or any other 
visual material. In large measure this is due to the Germans’ intense se- 
crecy about their Trondheim plans: both the shipyard and the city were 
classified projects. The Nazis understood that Norwegians opposed to 
the occupation of their country would take badly to the discovery that 
the Germans were planning to create a permanent city and naval base 
on their shores. As a result, knowledge of and information about both 
projects was highly restricted. 

Some clues nonetheless survive regarding Speer's design approach. 
On September 20, 1941, at the Führer's headquarters, Fritz Todt and 
Hitler had a conversation over lunch about Trondheim. Todt spoke 
about his last trip to Trondheim and the start of construction on a new 
transport corridor between Hamburg and Copenhagen. Hitler insisted 
that an autobahn "must be built" to Trondheim. Hitler also discussed 
“his plan to rebuild anew the city of Trondheim in a terraced location, 
so that every house would have sunshine all day long.” The concept 
of a terraced city would almost certainly have been something that 
he also discussed with Speer, or that Todt would have passed along to 
him after his conversation with Hitler. Speer may have adopted Hit- 
ler's idea, using the site's topography to create a natural terracing ef- 
fect. Local historian Gabriel Brovold, who in the 1990s wrote about the 
Nazis’ Oysand projects, recalled seeing photographs of a large, detailed 
model of Speer's design, with the city's residential quarter laid out on a 
southern-facing slope.? Importantly, Speer had no experience design- 
ing cities in the mountainous terrain typical of Norway. Berlin—the in- 
tended site ofthe new world capital, Germania, the planning for which 
Hitler had entrusted to him—is notoriously flat. These brief references 
to a terraced or sloping city raise the possibility that Speer's design was 
influenced by the study of Norwegian towns, the reconstruction of 
which he was then in the process of overseeing. By mid-1941, Speer and 
Stephan had spent many hours in discussion with Norwegian archi- 
tects, which may have shaped Speer's thinking on his own northern 
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city. Until supporting visual evidence is found, however, any such in- 
fluence must remain conjectural. 

In shaping his German city on the fjord, Hitler planned to leave his 
mark above all in its cultural brilliance. As Speer reported to Terboven 
in August 1940, in the early stages of the project, Hitler told him that 
what he had in mind was “the creation of the northernmost cultural 
center of the Greater German Reich.” Nothing would be lacking. “Ac- 
cording to [Hitler], the new city should have everything necessary for a 
city of cultural importance, such as an opera, theater, library building, 
and grand picture gallery, but also a stadium, swimming pools, and so 
forth."^' The lavishness of Hitler’s vision would certainly have played 
a role in Speer's determination to build the city, not to mention the 
Führer's obvious enthusiasm for the project. In a late-night monologue 
on January 15, 1942, at his Wolf's Lair headquarters in East Prussia, Hit- 
ler stated that he wanted to act as the new city's patron, referring, it 
seems, to a special role as cultural benefactor.” 

Although we have few details about the cultural institutions Hitler 
planned for the new city, the national focus is clear enough. On Feb- 
ruary I9, 1942, in another late-night talk at his headquarters, Hitler an- 
nounced that the grand picture gallery—the collections for which he 
himself would assemble—would be dedicated “solely to German mas- 
ters." Hitler believed that art not only expressed but also served to re- 
alize a nation's cultural and political greatness. It is no coincidence that 
the first monumental building he commissioned after coming to power 
was the House of German Art in Munich, an art gallery devoted solely 
to contemporary German artists and to defining a new artistic vision 
and standard for the Third Reich. Hitler's proposal to open a German 
art gallery in the northern reaches of the empire was thus a significant 
gesture, suggesting how he envisioned reinforcing the cultural identity 
and strength of Germans living outside the nation’s traditional borders. 
At the same time, he also saw such projects as his greatest legacy. Re- 
ferring to his Trondheim plans, he stated, “Wars come and go; only the 
works of human culture remain." ?? 

This emphasis on the new city as an artistic and cultural beacon 
as well as Hitler's desire to act as its patron strongly suggests that he 
imagined it as a Führerstadt, or "Führer city,” in the North. Before the 
war Hitler had designated five such cities— Berlin, Hamburg, Nurem- 
berg, Munich, and Linz—which were to be transformed into the ar- 
chitectural and cultural jewels of the Third Reich." Plans for their 
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reconstruction entailed the massive reorganization of their urban cen- 
ters to accommodate monumental new structures and cultural insti- 
tutions. Hitler intended to endow his hometown of Linz, for example, 
with an immense art gallery displaying the very best collections of Eu- 
ropean art (much of it confiscated from other countries), which he him- 
self would curate. The new city planned for the Trondheim Fjord, if 
designated a Führer city, would have been the first such urban “jewel” 
outside the boundaries of the Greater German Reich as they had existed 
before 1939. Moreover, it would have been the first one to be created 
whole cloth, unconfined by previous urban settlement. 

Hitler’s proposed art gallery for the new city on the Trondheim 
Fjord would have joined another major cultural project that similarly 
would have proclaimed the new settlement’s German roots: a mon- 
umental war cemetery and memorial (fig. 5.3). This idea originated 
with the Army High Command Norway, which in early 1941 proposed 
war cemeteries for four Norwegian towns: Bergen, Narvik, Oslo, and 
Trondheim. Together, they were to hold thirty-one hundred German 
soldiers’ graves. Three of these locations were associated with casual- 
ties and fighting that occurred during the invasion: the sinking of the 
Blücher, in the Oslo Fjord, and of the Kónigsberg, in Bergen, which had 
resulted in significant German losses, and the dogged resistance of Gen- 
eral Eduard Dietl's mountain troops in Narvik, which had elevated the 
town to heroic status. The lure of Trondheim, by contrast, seems to 
have been its future importance as a naval base.” 

Wilhelm Kreis served as the architect of these projects, which were 
part ofa larger mission to honor Germany’s fallen soldiers in the newly 
occupied war zones throughout Europe. In March 1941, and at Speer's 
suggestion, Hitler named Kreis general architect for the design of Ger- 
man war cemeteries.” Kreis’s career underwent a remarkable reversal 
during the Third Reich. When the Nazis came to power in 1935, he had 
been dismissed as president of the Association of German Architects. 
Speer's patronage revived his career with high-profile commissions, 
such as a monumental Soldiers' Hall in Berlin—a National Socialist ap- 
propriation of the Norse Valhalla, a majestic hall ruled by the god Odin 
and inhabited by worthy dead warriors. Speer considered Kreis, who 
was nearly twice his age, a close friend and had previously traveled with 
him to Italy.” Speer invited him along on his 1941 trip to Norway; when 
this was canceled, Kreis traveled by himself, in August 1942, to scout 
locations for his war cemeteries. 
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In Trondheim, Kreis’s attention focused on Hevringberget, a 230- 
meter-high mountain in Bymarka overlooking the fjord, on the pen- 
insula Hitler had chosen for the new settlement.” In this location, the 
stone monument he designed, with its large, embossed swastika, would 
have been highly visible from the sea, announcing the new German col- 
ony to approaching visitors (fig. 5.4). Like his other cemetery designs, 
which were inspired by the Castel del Monte in Italy and the Athenian 
Acropolis in Greece, it was intended for an elevated location. The me- 
morial would have made a dramatic destination for German residents 
out for a nature walk, a place from which they could survey their new 
lands from the vantage ofthe German soldiers who had died to acquire 
them. It would have powerfully connected the new city's residents to 
a "heroic" point of German origin, reinforcing a deep bond to blood 
and nation. The design was widely published, including in Das Reich, a 
successful weekly newspaper with a European focus launched in 1940 
by Goebbels, and in Die Baukunst, the National Socialist architecture 
journal edited by Speer.” 

The cults of art and death were integral, intertwined elements in 
the National Socialist Weltanschauung.“ In anthems, theater perfor- 
mances, art exhibitions, memorials, ceremonies, and processions, the 
fallen comrade was symbolically and collectively lamented and exalted. 
When the Nazis expanded their empire, they exported their myths 
and rituals to their new territorial possessions. But they did not ele- 
vate them to the same degree of visibility everywhere. The prestige 
projects envisioned for the new German city on the fjord suggest that 
Trondheim had a special status for the Nazis, which led Hitler to see it 
as a worthy place to build the northern cultural capital of his Greater 
German Reich. 

National Socialist writings about Trondheim make clear its many 
positive associations for German propagandists. Foremost among them 
were Trondheim's Viking origins, recorded in the Icelandic sagas, and 
its status as the capital ofpowerful kings who, in the late Viking period 
and early Middle Ages, unified a vast northern empire. The monumen- 
tal stone architecture of the Nidaros Cathedral, the medieval church in 
which Norwegian kings were crowned, also impressed. German writ- 
ers similarly admired Trondheim’s traditional wooden architecture as 
well as the generous public spaces of its baroque urban plan, laid out 
by Johan Caspar von Cicignon after the catastrophic fire of 1681. Fi- 
nally, German propagandists sought out traces of German influence in 
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Trondheim, from wealthy merchants and bankers to architects, who 
(they claimed) had indelibly shaped the town’s development.“ 
Trondheim’s positive features were often contrasted in National So- 
cialist propaganda with Oslo’s purported flaws. Where Trondheim was 
ancient and haunted by the ghosts of warrior kings, Oslo was consid- 


ered modern and soulless. Despite its German traces, Trondheim was 
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5.3. Wilhelm Kreis, "Trondheim-Hövringberg,” soldiers' cemetery and memorial, pen-and-ink drawing, 1941. Note the 
figure sketching on the rocks in the foreground. 


5.4. Detail of 5.3, Kreis's Trondheim-Hövringberg soldiers’ cemetery and memorial, showing the embossed swastika 
on the monument facing the fjord. 
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lauded as the most Norwegian city in the country, rooted to the peo- 
ple and the soil; Oslo, on the other hand, was “American-unauthentic.” 
Trondheim’s architectural beauty and open urban spaces put Oslo’s 
functionalist buildings and crowded, working-class neighborhoods to 
shame. Although Oslo had emerged in modern times as Norway’s polit- 
ical capital thanks to its geographical location, Trondheim had the feel 
of an imperial capital based on its role through the ages as a spiritual 
and cultural center.“ 

These accolades penned by National Socialist writers raise ques- 
tions as to why the German occupiers did not choose to rebuild the 
existing town of Trondheim as their own settlement. The reasons are 
both practical and symbolic. The scale of the planned naval base was 
ill-suited to Trondheim Bay, which was limited by size and geological 
instabilities. From a symbolic perspective, Trondheim’s strong sense 
of Norwegianness would have impeded the superimposition of a new 
German identity. Indeed, such an attempt would have risked the re- 
verse: the Norwegification of the German settlers, a form of cultural 
“degeneration” that—as seen with regard to soldiers’ homes—worried 
the occupiers. Significantly, there is no evidence that the Nazis saw 
the establishment of a new city as an opportunity to develop shared 
ground, as a people, with the Norwegians. To the contrary, the settle- 
ment was envisioned as a place apart, a German enclave that remained 
separate from the surrounding native Norwegian population. Positive 
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associations with Trondheim were to be assimilated into a carefully de- 
fended web of German culture, on German terms.” 

Even the name of the new city suggests the desire to appropriate 
while remaining distinct. On July 9, 1940, Goebbels noted in his diary, 
following a conversation with Hitler, that it would “probably” be called 
Nordstern.“ This name, meaning North Star (Polaris), would have po- 
sitioned the new city in terms of its geographical location and evoked 
a beacon guiding Germans north, but it was also rather trite. Over the 
centuries, the North Star had acquired many associations, including 
some—with the doomed 1871 Polaris expedition to the North Pole— 
that would have been decidedly unappealing to the Nazis. Whatever 
Hitler may have told Goebbels, there is no evidence that “Nordstern” 
was ever used to refer to the new settlement. Instead, for the first year 
or so, internal documents referred to the new German city on the fjord 
as "the new city near Trondheim” or “the new city of Trondheim.” ® 
Often it was simply called “Trondheim,” with the context indicating 
whether the reference was to the existing Norwegian town or to its 
imagined German successor. Beginning in the fall of 1941, the new city 
appeared as New Trondheim (Neu-Trondheim), while Trondheim it- 
self emerged as Old Trondheim (Alt-Trondheim).” By thinking of the 
planned city as a reconstructed Trondheim, the occupiers reinforced 
its connection to the original Trondheim, while also signaling its de- 
parture from the past. The name “New Trondheim” implied that the 
once-exalted capital of Vikings and kings, now a sleepy town, would 
arise again under the Nazi empire. 

But even as the Nazis set the new city apart as its own entity, they 
nonetheless understood that the two neighboring towns—New and 
Old Trondheim—would need to function together as a larger met- 
ropolitan area. As Willi Henne—leader of the Organisation Todt Vi- 
king Taskforce and general plenipotentiary for construction works in 
Norway—acknowledged in April 1942, Old Trondheim would expe- 
rience a strong increase in population, traffic, and economic activity 
with the creation of New Trondheim. In order to relieve the result- 
ing pressures and to allow for “organic development,” he insisted that 
Old Trondheim needed to merge with smaller surrounding municipal- 
ities.” This expanded entity was referred to in German documents as 
Gross-Trondheim or Greater Trondheim. 

The Germans’ ambitious plans for the region hinged on this broader 
coordination. They needed a framework for economic and infrastruc- 
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ture development that would break down the barriers then existing 
among the various municipalities and agencies, particularly in order to 
coordinate an efficient regional transportation system. In the summer 
of 1942, Sverre Pedersen drew up a general plan for the incorporation of 
Strinda into Trondheim. In devising his plan, he worked with represen- 
tatives from Trondheim and Strinda municipalities, from Norwegian 
rail, road, and port authorities, as well as from the Norwegian Minis- 
try of the Interior, the Reich Commissariat, and the Organisation Todt. 
The materials he submitted to the Reich Commissariat in early Novem- 
ber 1942 included proposals for new railway lines, new railway stations, 
new main roads, a port expansion, and zoning for industrial areas and 
green spaces. Some of these projects had been long anticipated by Nor- 
wegian authorities (Pedersen had been working on a general plan for 
Strinda already in 1936), but the occupiers accelerated the time frame, 
while also hijacking the agenda to serve their own military and eco- 
nomic goals.” 

As part of this integrated transportation network, the Germans 
planned to connect New Trondheim and the nearby shipyard to Old 
Trondheim via rapid transit rail and autobahn.” This infrastructure 
would ensure that the new settlement, despite its relative proximity 
to Old Trondheim, would not be geographically isolated. It would also 
help to transform these sleepy rural areas into the vibrant hub that Hit- 
ler imagined as his Singapore of the North. Farms then occupied the 
@ysand peninsula, the site chosen for the naval base of super-warships. 
The flat peninsula was located south of Trondheim and bounded on 
the east by the Gula River, on the west by the Gulosen Fjord, and to 
the north by the river's mouth (see plates ro and 11). In the summer of 
1940, the Luftwaffe built an airstrip in the middle of the farmers’ fields 
(see plate 12). Luftwaffe personnel were later joined by Organisation 
Todt employees and, in 1942, by prisoners of war. The barrack camps 
and facilities expanded, necessitating improvements to the electrical, 
water supply, and sewage systems. Additionally, the Germans began to 
build a new railroad bridge over the Gula River to service a dockyard 
construction site.” 

Until the new shipyard was constructed, Trondheim’s harbor had to 
bear the brunt of serving as both a commercial port and a naval base. 
Built to serve the peacetime needs of a small city, the port struggled to 
meet the demands inflicted on it by the occupying forces.” Since 1941 
the east end of the port had been a construction site for monumental 
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5.5. Photograph of a German U-boat returning to the Dora | submarine bunker in the port of Trondheim, 
undated. 
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U-boat bunkers, intended to shelter and repair submarines (fig. 5.5).”° 
But the port’s other docks and basins were also being monopolized 
by the military. This heavy, round-the-clock usage, coupled with the 
military's refusal to pay harbor fees, caused havoc with shipping sched- 
ules and speeded the dangerous deterioration of the mostly wooden 
structures." Various minor improvements were implemented in the 
short term to help relieve the pressure. A grandiose plan to expand the 
existing port into “a world trade center of the first order for the entire 
North" met with skepticism in light of space limitations. Vice Admiral 
Eichel advised Reich Commissariat officials to search the Trondheim 
Fjord for a suitable location for the creation ofa new port. He reasoned 
that the population surge expected and the new demands it would im- 
pose on existing facilities would keep Trondheim's port from becoming 
superfluous, even if a new port were built nearby.” 

German plans to extend Trondheim's transportation infrastructure 
and its municipal boundaries may have been a response to more than 
the immediate pressures created by the occupation or the growth an- 
ticipated with the founding of New Trondheim. An article about (old) 
Trondheim published in the Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen, a German 
occupation newspaper, hints at an even greater transformation envi- 
sioned for the region. An admiring portrait of the city through time, 
the essay concludes with this striking observation directed toward the 
area's future: "According to the opinion of a resettlement expert, there 
is room for eight hundred thousand more people in the Trøndelag and 
its northern border regions." Brief but loaded, this comment must be 
read in the broader context of Nazi programs to Germanize new terri- 
tories. Particularly in German-occupied Eastern Europe “resettlement 
experts” were overseeing the massive emigration of ethnic Germans 
into conquered lands alongside the deportation of unwanted Slavic and 
Jewish populations. The man at the heart of these programs was Hein- 
rich Himmler, who, having taken a special interest in Norway, traveled 
there twice in the spring of 1941. On one of these visits, he inspected a 
“country farm near Trondheim typical of the central Norwegian land- 
scape.” ® From this perspective, the article's concluding comment about 
population expansion suggests that New Trondheim may have been 
only the first step in a much broader process of middle Norway’s Ger- 
manization, a plan perhaps under exploration at this time. 

As National Socialist building projects for the Trondheim area pro- 
liferated on paper, engineers and technicians were busy in the field, 
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undertaking research to prepare for construction. These tests were ex- 
tensive and laborious, but also critical to building safely for the long 
term. Although Hitler had selected the sites for the new city and ship- 
yard in June 1941, he did so on the basis of preliminary surveys, be- 
fore knowing whether these locations would actually be viable. Much 
more testing was needed before that choice could be definitively con- 
firmed or ruled out. In addition to the peninsula west of Trondheim and 
@ysand to the south, Hitler’s preferred sites, engineers also explored 
areas east and north of Trondheim, including the island of Tautra, the 
Frosta peninsula, Stjørdal (next to the Luftwaffe's air base in Værnes, 
east of Trondheim), and Verdalsera (along the Trondheim Fjord at the 
mouth of the Verdal River). These tests, supervised by the Organisation 
Todt, were conducted over the fall and winter of 1941 and continued 
into the spring of 1942." 

The German firms subcontracted by the Organisation Todt to un- 
dertake the ground surveys transported engineers and massive equip- 
ment from Germany to often rural and isolated locations in Norway. 
The arrival of the drilling machinery and crews disrupted the tran- 
quility of the residents, who were compelled to give up or share their 
houses.* The peaceful seclusion of the island of Tautra, in the middle 
of the Trondheim Fjord, had attracted a Cistercian monastery in 1207, 
the monumental stone ruins of which stood out from the surrounding 
landscape offarms and bird-filled wetlands. In November 1941, a Tautra 
farmer whose land was used for borehole investigations received the 
considerable compensation of five hundred kroner for the harvest he 
lost of gull eggs and eiderdown.*? 

Workers conducting the laborious geotechnical tests faced harsh 
weather and rough living conditions on-site. On Frosta, demoralized 
drillers were kept on the job with bribes of rum.** German-built com- 
pounds on Oysand that housed members ofthe Luftwaffe as well as Or- 
ganisation Todt employees and subcontractors had few frills. A German 
engineer in Oysand to conduct boring tests wrote to the Organisation 
Todt's Trondheim office to ask for improvements to his barrack accom- 
modations, including a cozy chair and the ability to prepare himself a 
warm drink after working outside all day in all types of weather.” 

Such creature comforts were certainly not offered to the prisoners 
of war held in @ysand. The first POWs arrived here in 1942 and were 
placed in internment camps encircled with barbed wire.** By the end 
of the war, thousands had passed through the camps on their way to 
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northern Norway, the majority from the Soviet Union and Yugosla- 
via." Some of the prisoners were “loaned” to firms carrying out the 
preparations for Hitler’s new naval base. In a November 7, 1942, report, 
surveyor Lindenmayer, employed by the Organisation Todt’s drilling 
division in Oysand, complained that “the entire work on Oysand is very 
difficult and proceeding slowly" because the forty prisoners who had 
been assigned to the Berlin firm and OT subcontractor Daedlow and 
Pollems were usually reduced to just twenty-eight. As Lindenmayer 
noted, "The Pollems firm was thus unable to carry out its work at the 
desired pace. The allocation of prisoners is still not adequate." Without 
additional manpower, he warned, they would continue to lose time. 
Lindenmayer pointed out that the work of another company (Butzer) 
digging test pits was similarly delayed because it did not have enough 
prisoners. A map created by Lindenmayer around this time, indicat- 
ing the location of boreholes then being sunk by German firms for the 
naval base on Øysand, lists forty-eight “helpers,” almost all Russian, 
working on the drilling sites.*? 

Having reinforced the need to increase the prisoner workforce on 
the boring crews, Lindenmayer then added a further concern to his re- 
port, this time about "the provisions in Camp 2" in Oysand. Specifically, 
"the people are complaining that they do not get enough to eat.” ”® His 
use of the term "people" instead of "prisoners" reveals that those com- 
plaining were the paid employees. "People" was not a term that the 
occupiers applied to prisoners. And indeed, Camp 2 housed German, 
Norwegian, and Dutch laborers.” If they suffered from hunger, one 
can only imagine how much worse it was for the internees in @ysand’s 
camps. Prisoners of war forced to labor on German construction sites 
confronted starvation on rations that were far smaller than those allot- 
ted to paid workers.” The caloric intake of their diets was nowhere near 
equal to the energy expended through their physical labor or needed 
to battle the cold. 

When Hitler decided on the location of his naval base in June 1941, 
the slaves who would build it had not yet arrived on Oysand. Despite 
a shortage of available construction workers, the Führer's projects re- 
ceived priority, and Hitler was clearly anxious for development to begin. 
His first priority for the naval base was alarge dry dock, and he ordered 
construction to start immediately. The mouth ofthe Gula River, to the 
northeast of the Oysand peninsula (see plate 13), had been provisionally 
selected as the site for the shipyard. The navy was considering diverting 
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the path of the Gula River past the mountains to the south in order to 
reclaim more land to the east of the peninsula.” Because the shipyard 
was still in the early planning stages when Hitler ordered the dry dock 
built, the latter’s location had to be considered carefully in order not to 
interfere with the future construction of the other installations. 

In the summer and fall of 1941, extensive geotechnical testing was 
conducted to determine the dry dock’s location. The laying out of the 
general plan of the shipyard and arsenal on the Øysand peninsula fol- 
lowed. In the spring of 1942, the navy, working together with the Organ- 
isation Todt, began the foundations of the dry dock “across the mouth 
of the Gula,” at a site where it would not interfere with future shipyard 
planning. However, on May 13, 1942, Hitler decided to relocate the dry 
dock to the south of the peninsula, to a site on the Gulosen Fjord, even 
though this move added nearly a year to the anticipated construction 
time. This change in plans came on the same day that Hitler ordered 
that the construction of Norway’s defenses be made a top priority, re- 
flecting his growing fears of an Allied invasion from the north.” De- 
spite this sense of urgency, the decision to transplant the dock critically 
delayed the project. In retrospect, it saved the Oysand peninsula from 
greater damage to its landscape through construction of the base. 

The impetus for the relocation appears to have been Hitler’s de- 
sire, expressed in the spring of 1942, to construct the “large dock inside 
a rock hangar —presumably to protect it from aerial attack.” In this 
scheme, the dock would have been placed inside an enormous rock 
cavern that would be blasted out of a waterfront precipice.” Because 
there were no such rock walls in the vicinity of the Gula River mouth, 
other locations had to be considered. When the creation of a rock cav- 
ern proved to be impossible in the area around Trondheim, the search 
began fora location where the dock could atleast be built on rock foun- 
dations. As a result, new drilling tests were ordered for Stjerdal and 
@ysand to determine which of the two locations was most suitable. In 
May 1942, the cliffs to the south of the Oysand peninsula were deter- 
mined to be the better site, at which point Hitler ordered the change 
of location to be made. The dimensions of the dock grew bigger at this 
point, and the location was moved farther inland than had been previ- 
ously planned.” The dock was now positioned at the base of the cliffs 
at the southwestern corner of the Oysand peninsula (see plate 12). Ex- 
tensive boring tests to determine the exact position of the dock and 
geological conditions took place that summer and fall. By the end of 
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1942, construction equipment had been brought to the building site, and 
blasting and excavations began. Preparatory work to sink the piers for 
the railroad bridge over the Gula River, which would have brought a 
railway line from Melhus to the dock construction site, was also under 
way at this time. Meanwhile, the numbers of workers in Oysand kept 
growing, creating a shortage of beds.” 

That winter, the war took a disastrous turn for Germany, ending 
in the destruction of the German Sixth Army at Stalingrad.” On Feb- 
ruary 18, 1943, in the Berlin Sportpalast, Goebbels delivered his famous 
speech calling on the nation to commit itself to "total war" to defend 
itself against Bolshevism and Jews.' The subsequent impact of the 
complete mobilization of labor and resources was felt throughout oc- 
cupied Europe, including in Norway. Despite the tremendous amount 
of planning, work, and resources invested since the summer of 1940, 
the creation of a new northern city and naval base became unsustain- 
able projects in a time of total war. In early 1943, Hitler ordered that 
construction of the @ysand dry dock be postponed until further no- 
tice. In March 1943, Speer, by then armaments minister, designated the 
shipyard a peacetime project and halted all planning—presumably to 
resume when Germany had won the war." 

When peace did return to Øysand, the peninsula reverted to the 
quiet place it had once been. Prisoners of war still in the work camps 
began to be repatriated in 1945. The hastily dug graves of Russian and 
Serbian prisoners who had not survived internment were moved to 
other locations in Norway; today, a small stone memorial at the former 
grave site on Oysand recalls their suffering. Buildings from some ofthe 
Nazi compounds were converted to other functions, and some remain 
in use today. The Luftwaffe’s airstrip, plowed under long ago, lingers as 
a ghostly outline visible in the farmers' fields. Although the foundations 
for the new naval base were mostly dismantled in the 1950s, remnants 
persist. Rebar jutting from the water and excavations into the rock cliffs 
are visible from the highway between Øysand and the village of Bu- 
vika.” A camping ground and beach now occupy the site on the Gulosen 
Fjord planned for the dry dock. Littered among the sand and stones, 
building materials, their edges worn from decades in the water, testify 
to a terrifying past that seems almost unimaginable amid the stillness. 

There are no markers on the beach or signs on buildings to indicate 
the wartime transformation of Oysand. Yet the evidence that survives 
in the Norwegian landscape and in the archives speaks nonetheless to 
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the postwar empire that the Nazis had begun to build for themselves on 
these shores. New Trondheim was planned as the lodestar of the New 
Order in Norway, intertwining military strength and cultural achieve- 
ment as defined by Hitler’s vision of German greatness. Regional plan- 
ning and new transportation infrastructures would bind this northern 
hub to the German homeland, shrinking distance and integrating econ- 
omies. The site’s attractions for future residents were considered at all 
levels, from the design of monuments to the variety of wildflowers. 
The high level of secrecy surrounding the new naval base and city re- 
veals the Germans’ awareness of the depth and danger of Norwegian 
resistance as well as their own determination to forge ahead anyway, 
cultivating the glories of their empire as soon as new territories came 
under their control. 

This secrecy also points to another profound disconnect between 
the occupiers and the occupied. Even with the extensive planning to 
coordinate the development of Old Trondheim with New Trondheim, 
the two were conceived as fundamentally distinct. While the Reich 
Commissariat architects fought with Speer and Stephan over who 
would be at the table when “the best is being creamed off the top,” 
Norwegians were left out of the room altogether. Edgar Luther, hav- 
ing pled his own case for involvement, intervened to prevent Peder- 
sen from being included in the planning of the new naval base and 
city on the basis that these projects were "purely a German affair.”'” 
Given the glowing propaganda about Nordic brotherhood, the exten- 
sive efforts to merge German and Norwegian genes in the production 
of Aryan babies, and the careful attention to politically reorienting 
Norwegians through the urban reconstruction of their own cities, we 
might wonder why the Germans felt the need to build strongholds for 
themselves, either in the soldiers' homes scattered across the country 
or in this “most beautiful German city" on the fjord. Presumably, the 
danger from the resistance would eventually fade away as Norwegians 
became faithful members of the Volksgemeinschaft. The creation of New 
Trondheim as a peacetime project makes clear the Germans' determi- 
nation to remain separate from their northern brethren over the long 
term. In the eyes ofthe occupiers, it seems, the Norwegians, even with 
their superior Aryan blood, were not quite good enough. 
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Conclusion 
Ghosts in the Landscape 


Fe Norwegians, the summer of 1945 marked the beginning of 
recovery after the long and bitter occupation by German forces. 
King Haakon VII returned home on June 7, exactly five years after leav- 
ing Tromsø for England. In a speech he gave at the end of the month to 
fifteen hundred American, British, and Russian soldiers in Oslo’s Pal- 
ace Square, he thanked them for their part in Norway’s liberation and 
pledged close cooperation with the Allies “to lay the foundations of a 
new and better world."' 

With transportation systems in Europe overwhelmed and Ger- 
many itselfin chaos, the evacuation of four hundred thousand German 
troops from Norway to Germany proceeded at the slow rate of about 
twenty-five thousand a week, beginning in July.” Their dominant pres- 
ence in many parts of the country, as well as their visible leisure, irri- 
tated Norwegians struggling to put their country back together. With 
ample supplies in their camps, laid in before the war's end, these “well- 
fed, sun-bathing Germans” were seen “boating, bathing and fishing, 
building bathing floats and reclining chairs at lake-front camps.” Tom 
Twitty, war correspondent for the New York Herald Tribune, reported 
that the Germans seemed to be “making the most of their holiday,” 
transforming Norway into “a vast picnic ground.” Anticipating tougher 
days ahead when they began the journey home, the soldiers were “in- 
dulging in an orgy of eating and drinking and smoking on the theory 
that the good thing they had would not last.” But the mood was neither 
joyous nor carefree. “Despite their lavish living,” Twitty noted, “many 
of the Germans were depressed at the future and a wave of suicides was 
sweeping the camps.” He compared this to the camps holding former 
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Soviet prisoners of war, where many were recovering from diseases 
such as scurvy. Here, too, there was excess, but for different reasons. In 
one Russian camp, the men, not having been able to satisfy their hun- 
ger for along time, consumed thirty days’ worth of rations in five days.’ 

Although elated by Nazi Germany’s defeat and the return of de- 
mocracy to their country, Norwegians continued to suffer physical and 
emotional hardships from the occupation. The extent of Gestapo tor- 
ture and murder was fully revealed after liberation, and the discovery 
of secret burial grounds confirmed fears that many of Norway's missing 
would not be found alive.* At the trial of the Nazi puppet leader Vid- 
kun Quisling in August 1945, a survivor testified that most of the Jews 
deported from Norway had been gassed immediately upon arrival at 
death camps in Poland.’ The situation in Finnmark and North Troms, 
burned to the ground by retreating German troops, was dire. Evacuees 
were crammed into barracks that had once housed German soldiers, 
while others returned to their devastated villages and towns against 
the orders of the Norwegian government, living in tents and shacks as 
they began to rebuild.‘ 

Norwegians worried about what would happen to the nation's 
young after the war. What effect would the years of resistance have on 
children who had kept their families' secrets and borne the psycholog- 
ical strain of the ever-present danger of their parents' capture by the 
Gestapo? How would the children of parents dishonored as traitors sur- 
vive in the schools alongside the children of patriots? Would the babies 
fathered by German soldiers be sent away? Then there was the question 
of fascist youth programs and how to undo their ideological training. 
More broadly, an educational routine had to be reestablished for Nor- 
wegian students, who had spent extensive periods out of school. Many 
school buildings had been commandeered by German forces, and edu- 
cation had been further disrupted by strikes, closings, and expulsions. 
What would normal life look like now for Norway's young? 

In many cases, it was not possible to simply reopen schools when 
peace returned. The Nazis had destroyed books, maps, globes, and 
other educational materials and left the schools they had occupied in 
derelict condition. This was true of buildings used by Germans across 
Norway, indicating that they "adopted a deliberate policy of destruc- 
tion through carelessness, neglect, and vandalism during the occupa- 
tion's waning months." Following liberation, Norwegians spent weeks 
"sweeping, scrubbing, and painting" to make German quarters livable 
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again. In Trondheim, the once-elegant Hotel Britannia was described 
by a Christian Science Monitor correspondent as a “pigsty” in July 1945. 
He reported that “even the glass dome and the tops of the high walls 
were splotched with filth. Trondheim citizens recall occasions when 
German officers rode their horses through the corridors and dining 
rooms and even up the broad staircases into bedrooms.” In Oslo, “the 
debris-littered filth-encrusted Gestapo prison and torture chambers at 
Victoria Terrasse” spoke to the inhuman crimes that had been perpe- 
trated there.* 

Even in those areas that had survived the invasion and occupation 
relatively intact, the massive cleanup necessary at war's end went well 
beyond scrubbing and minor repairs. In Oslo, Task Force A of the US 
Army under the command of Brigadier General Owen Summers began 
to return to Norwegians the buildings and other property that had been 
seized by the German occupiers. Again in July 1945, the Christian Science 
Monitor reported that the discovery of “tremendous amounts of Ger- 
man munitions” created a problem that was “solved by the dumping of 
a daily average of 300 tons in mines and other dangerous explosives into 
the sea.” The process was necessarily slow: “Because the operation is 
cumbersome as well as dangerous, it is estimated that it will take three 
months before Norway will be cleared of these explosives.” (Today, 
war mines in the Oslo Fjord, unexploded and leaking, have become a 
serious environmental and safety hazard.)' 

In this context ofpostwar salvage and restoration, press stories about 
“constructive” remnants of the German occupation in Norway were 
understandably rare. But as a new global economy began to emerge 
in the wake of the war, some journalists looked to German-built in- 
frastructure in Norway as a kind of bridge between past and future. In 
particular, they considered some twenty-five airports built by the Luft- 
waffe as “not unwelcome relics” of the occupation, given the growing 
markets for domestic and international commercial aviation." 

As early as July 1945, a writer for the Scotsman described “the im- 
mense Gardermoen aerodrome, some 30 miles from Oslo” as “a gift to 
Norway.” The Luftwaffe had seized Gardermoen, originally an army 
camp and flight station for the Norwegian military, during the inva- 
sion and subsequently cleared thousands of trees from the surround- 
ing forest for new facilities. The airport, with concrete runways seven 
thousand feet long and three hundred feet wide and “air-conditioned 
hangars,” was built with the labor of German workers and Soviet 
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prisoners of war. The colonel who drove the reporter around the 
2.5-square-mile airport shared his belief that the Luftwaffe intended 
“this huge enterprise” as a base to bomb America. Now this “gift” to 
Norway might serve a more constructive purpose: “The aerodrome is 
the largest in Northern Europe and should play an important part in 
the future of air transport.””” 

A year later, Albert Hughes, aviation editor for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, reported that the two largest German-built airports in 
Norway—Gardermoen and Sola, a few miles from Stavanger on Nor- 
way Ss west coast— were now hubs for international flights. Sola, which 
opened in 1937, was similarly captured by the Luftwaffe in the inva- 
sion and considerably expanded. In the vein of the earlier Scotsman ar- 
ticle, Hughes wrote about this German-built infrastructure from the 
perspective of both future potential and deliverance from what might 
have been: “Britons and North Americans, for that matter, should feel 
reasonably glad that Sola never was used for the purposes for which it 
was built. The field quite obviously could have been the jumping-off 
point for air raids on England, and possibly for rocket raids on North 
America. Rocket developments by the Germans uncovered at the end 
of the war could reasonably have been launched at Sola and landed in 
North America." ? 

Norwegians themselves widely shared a sense of relief at having 
escaped this alternative future. The sentiment is poignantly and suc- 
cinctly captured in a front-page article published in the July 14, 1945, 
issue of Verdens Gang (World Affairs), an Oslo newspaper. Above the 
fold, a large black-and-white photograph stretches across the page (figs. 
c.1-c.2). It depicts a monumental stone building positioned at the top of 
a broad flight of stairs bordered with bold geometrical greenery. The 
building's striped facade alternates between attenuated pillars and dark 
space. Near the bottom, a simple but heavy lintel marks the entrance. 
There is no other ornamentation except for a thin cornice and a stone 
eagle grasping a sun cross, the emblem of Quisling's Nasjonal Samling 
Party. In the foreground are waiting buses. Men and women stroll as if 
on their way to work or to shop in the city center. In the background to 
the right are recognizable buildings and features of the Oslo landscape. 
The place pictured on the front page thus seems familiar and real, but 
is, at the same time, terribly wrong." 

The short text accompanying the photograph began with a pun, 
of sorts: “The Nazis had big building plans.” As it went on to explain, 
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c.2. Unrealized design for a new Nasjonal Samling headquarters in Oslo, published in Verdens Gang at the 
end of the occupation. 


this strange scene represented a design for a new Nasjonal Samling 
headquarters, on the site where Skansen Restaurant, designed by Nor- 
wegian architect Lars Backer, then stood (fig. c.3). The image had been 
discovered in the former Nasjonal Samling offices at Radhusgata 17 in 
Oslo. The design—and all that it symbolized—could now safely enter 
the category of “unrealized plans.” As the headline above the photo- 
graph declared, it was “the house that was never built.”” 

Skansen Restaurant, sadly demolished in the 1970s, was Norway’s 
first functionalist building, completed in 1927. Created at a time of po- 
litical and economic change as well as extensive modernization in Nor- 
way, Backer's radical design spoke to the dreams of a new era." The 
rounded design, with sweepingly dynamic curves on the interior and 
tall windows overlooking the Oslo Fjord, captured the light and energy 
of a new modernity—one that was to be filled with sociability and lei- 
sure for all. Adjacent open-air terraces connected diners to nature in 
the summer months. 

The Nasjonal Samling building meant to erase all of that. Its archi- 
tecture and meaning are the inversion of Skansen Restaurant: rigidly 
rectilinear against Skansen’s curves, heavy against its lightness, lofty 
against its human scale, traditional against its innovation. The design 
recalls Italian fascist precedents: in particular, the style echoes Marcello 
Piacentini’s Rectory (Rettorato) for the University of Rome, and the sit- 
ing and shape bring to mind the Palace of Italian Civilization (Palazzo 
della Civilta Italiana) in Rome by Giovanni Guerrini, Ernesto Bruno La 
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c.3. Lars Backer, Skansen Restaurant in Oslo, 1927. This was the intended site of the new Nasjonal 
Samling headquarters. Photograph by Mittet & Co., c. 1930. 


Padula, and Mario Romano, but without its aesthetic qualities. The site 
for the proposed Nasjonal Samling headquarters lies between Akershus 
Fortress and the new city hall that the Nazis detested, and it is possi- 
ble to see this design as an appropriation of the power of the former to 
"correct" the perceived weakness of the latter. In any case, the values 
the design sought to convey are unmistakable: unbending authority 
and discipline, a bulwark of the New Order. 

Like the discovery of the buried bodies, the revelation about this 
planned construction occurred only after the Nazis' defeat made it pos- 
sible to dig through their files. But the full extent of this history has 
taken decades to emerge, in part because the occupiers intentionally 
left behind a mess not just in the buildings they occupied but also in 
the records they abandoned. Archivists have spent decades painstak- 
ingly reconstructing the evidence that the Germans hoped to hide. For 
as it turns out, stories of Germans doing nothing but sunbathing in 
Norway after their defeat were not entirely correct. Some former oc- 
cupiers, including administrators, continued to function in their roles 
out of necessity, because they could not be immediately replaced or de- 
ported. Organisation Todt employees took advantage of this time to de- 
stroy things they did not want others to find. In the National Archives 
of Norway in Oslo, there is an Organisation Todt folder of general 
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correspondence for the soldiers’ homes with a message for prying eyes. 
On the cover, a German hand has scrawled in large letters: “Everything 
of interest removed. April 8, 1946”—a pointed stick in the eye to future 
historians trying to understand the full breadth of Nazi plans.” 

But the stick misses its mark, and a combing through of the now- 
available materials in Norwegian and German archives makes clear 
those intentions. The Nazis expected that postwar Norway, like the 
rest of Europe, would orbit around Berlin’s sun, and the development 
of vast infrastructure systems would move resources and people be- 
tween them. Norway itself would become pockmarked with spaces 
of German identity and seclusion, including an entirely new German 
city, which would allow the rulers to remain distinct and apart. Ger- 
man art and culture would blossom in the North, and Norway’s wild 
landscapes would be shaped according to German ideals of beauty 
and order and for German consumption. Norwegian cities would be 
redesigned to break the troublesome independent spirit of their res- 
idents and thus bring them into the fold of the Volksgemeinschaft, the 
National Socialist community. Similarly, Nordic babies destined for ex- 
port to Germany would be weaned of their “selfish” impulses by SS 
Lebensborn institutions in order to prepare them for their future roles 
as mothers or soldiers. In sum, the North would bend to Hitler’s will, 
and many more Germans would follow in the footsteps of his legions. 
The German press reassured those future emigrants that it would be 
a homecoming—a return to a place that had always been theirs. We 
could hardly be surprised if Verdens Gang readers, pondering the house 
that was never built, breathed a sigh of relief. 

Yet can we say that the sense of escape from the “never built” prof- 
fered by the paper was fully justified? Hitler’s fantasies of a northern 
utopia based on an Aryan brotherhood did not leave Norway un- 
changed. The superhighway between Trondheim and Berlin may not 
have gotten off the drawing board, but many new roads were built, 
especially in northern Norway and coastal areas. The polar railway, 
similarly, never reached its final destination, but railway lines through- 
out Norway had been extended by the war's end and continue to be 
used today. The modernization of Norway to align it with the “tempo” 
of the Greater German Reich resulted in many other infrastructural 
upgrades, including modern telecommunications systems and power 
plants that could produce 30 percent more energy by the war’s end. In 
the past few years, historians have begun to more thoroughly investi- 
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gate the role that German investment in infrastructure—on a scale that 
set Norway apart from other occupied countries—has played in the na- 
tion's swift postwar economic recovery." 

Many other questions remain about the postwar legacy of the oc- 
cupiers’ plans, such as the long-term impact of Nazi ideals of Volks- 
gemeinschaft and of strong urban centers on the redevelopment of 
Norwegian cities, or the postwar reuses of buildings and spaces that 
the occupiers created for themselves, including the surviving soldiers’ 
homes, which were infused with German identity. Recent efforts to 
remember and make visible the lives damaged by the racial building 
blocks of New Order Norway—the Lebensborn mothers and children 
who were punished and shunned after the war, the Soviet and East- 
ern European prisoners of war who sickened and died to realize the 
Nazis’ vast construction projects, and the deported Norwegian Jews 
who never returned—underscore the undeniable stamp of Nazi visions 
on this northern land. Slowly, a different landscape is coming into view, 
not just of the house that Hitler never built but also of the one he left 
behind. 

That it has taken so many decades for Norwegians to fully confront 
that legacy reflects not only the pain and labor of digging up the bod- 
ies, literally and figuratively, in a war-torn country. Ideological changes 
have also played a role. As the days of liberation wore on, new political 
forces began to reshape the narratives told about the occupation, which 
obscured less palpable accounts. These shifts are exemplified in the 
postwar crisis that developed over how to manage the dead prisoners 
of war buried across Norway. When the war ended, eighty-four thou- 
sand Soviet prisoners and forced laborers remained in Norway, many 
badly in need of medical attention. Approximately fourteen thousand 
had perished on Norwegian soil, often buried on the spot where they 
had died or in unpopulated woods and marshes. This treatment re- 
inforced their low status and distinguished them from dead German 
soldiers, who merited proper burials and heroic war memorials.” 

The summer following Germany’s surrender, Norwegians and So- 
viets collaborated to find and rebury the bodies in local cemeteries. 
This search for and caretaking of the dead was also a process of rehu- 
manizing the people the Nazis had mistreated as cheap construction 
labor. In July 1945, a mass grave was discovered at Trondenes in Harstad 
holding eighteen hundred bodies. Over six hundred had been shot, but 
most had starved to death.” Ex-internees waiting to be repatriated to 
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cA. Norwegian women identified as traitors and "tyskertaser" (or German tarts, women accused of hav- 
ing had relationships with German soldiers) being punished in 1945 by being forced to excavate a mass 
grave in the woods at Trandum, northeast of Oslo. The forested area was used by the Gestapo to execute 
mostly Norwegian political prisoners, but also captured Soviet and British soldiers. A contemporary 
Norwegian description of the women digging stated, "Tyskertoser claimed that the report of the death 
forest was only propaganda. They were brought to the scene.” 


the Soviet Union participated in creating monuments to their fallen 
friends and comrades. Graves were marked in both Norwegian and 
Russian, with plaques relating the story of the prisoners’ suffering and 
resilience in language that hailed them as Soviet heroes resisting fas- 
cism. In certain instances, the reburials also became a vehicle to punish 
the perpetrators (fig. c.4): “Norwegian locals and freed Soviet POWs in 
some places forced arrested personnel of the German Gestapo, Ger- 
man soldiers and Norwegian quislings to do the dirty work of excavat- 
ing and identifying the dead Soviets from the unmarked graves.” This 
approach to memory as a common cause that united Norwegians and 
Soviets, as expressed through joint ceremonies and memorials, also fos- 
tered the creation of Norwegian-Soviet friendship associations in many 
towns in northern Norway.” 

But with the rise of the Cold War, Norway’s alliances shifted away 
from the Soviet Union and toward the United States, and a fundamen- 
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c.5. Undated aerial photograph of the Tjotta War Cemetery. 


tal change in the Norwegian policy of remembrance took place. Nor- 
wegian politicians became concerned about the increasing number of 
visits by Soviets to the war graves, which by virtue of being spread out 
across northern Norway made it easier for Soviet representatives to 
travel around the countryside. Officials in the Norwegian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs feared that Soviet spies were using grave visits for espi- 
onage, particularly to travel around sensitive military areas in order to 
gain information on Norwayss strategic defense facilities.” 

In the summer of 1951, the Norwegian government quietly and hur- 
riedly began moving ninety-five Soviet war cemeteries in the north- 
ern counties of Nordland, Troms, and Finnmark. Operation Asphalt 
(named after the asphalt-and-paper sacks used as body bags) relocated 
the remains of POWS to a central burial ground on the remote island of 
Tjetta on Norway's Helgeland coast—away from the spaces of every- 
day life (fig. c.5). Most of the bodies were buried in a common grave, 
without headstones. The associated costs of the operation were high, 
as measured not only in financial terms but also in psychological ones 
for the Norwegians carrying out the gruesome work of excavating and 
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transporting the eight thousand decaying corpses. Memory, too, paid 
a price. In the relocation process, many newly erected monuments to 
the dead were intentionally smashed or blown up. The reasons given 
for the destruction varied: the monuments impeded authorities from 
removing the corpses, blocked farmers from cultivating their fields, and 
disturbed the views for tourists traveling along the main roads—all of 
which have been discounted by historians. A coolness also made its way 
into the language commemorating the dead. Standardized inscriptions 
on new government-authorized monuments replaced the heroic Soviet 
rhetoric of the old graves and memorials with unemotional words that 
remember the "Soviet soldiers who lost their lives in Norway in 1941- 
1945, and who are buried here." ? 

Operation Asphalt caused a significant diplomatic rift with the So- 
viet government, which called the action an "insult to the memory of 
Soviet soldiers.”** Vehement protests were also lodged by Norwegians 
who lived near the original burials, and who remembered with empa- 
thy the Russians whose suffering they had personally witnessed. To 
some, the hasty removal ofthe graves and markers, done without pub- 
lic consultation or notice, was tantamount to desecration. In the town 
of Mo i Rana, the start of Hitler's polar railway, some eight hundred 
people protested in the local graveyard to prevent the removal of the 
Soviet dead.” 

This Cold War attempt to rewrite historical narratives by removing 
graves and effacing memorials has been challenged in recent years by 
various initiatives—academic, institutional, and local—to collectively 
recover and make visible the traces ofthe Soviet POWs that once dotted 
the northern Norwegian landscape. Historian Steinar Aas writes, “One 
could say that the memory of Operation Asphalt, as well as the mem- 
ory of the dead Soviet POWs, has been part of a Hegelian dialectical 
struggle between two extreme groups: those interested in preserving 
the memory, and those eager to forget.”*° 

The battle to recognize these hidden histories and injustices con- 
tinues today in Norway. In 2018, the Norwegian women who had been 
arrested, interned, and even stripped of their citizenship after the war 
because of their relationships with German soldiers received a formal 
apology from the Norwegian government for their mistreatment. On 
the occasion of the seventieth anniversary of the United Nations Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, Norwegian prime minister Erna 
Solberg offered on behalf of the nation an apology for their suffering. 
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Unfortunately, few of the women were still alive to hear it. Norway’s 
thousands of “war children,” fathered by German soldiers, continue 
their fight for recognition and compensation from the Norwegian gov- 
ernment, testifying about the systematic discrimination and sometimes 
horrific physical and mental abuse they suffered growing up in a country 
that treated them as “human garbage.” In 2007, a group of Norwegian 
war children took their case for compensation to the European Court 
of Human Rights but were denied a hearing because of the amount of 
time that had passed since the offenses had been committed.” 

Exploring the physical legacies that Hitler left behind and that re- 
main unseen in the Norwegian landscape requires a shift in attention 
and focus. In many cases, such constructions have become a familiar 
part of everyday life and are easily overlooked. Today, one can book 
a room in the former soldiers’ home in Stavern, which served for de- 
cades after the war as a municipal cinema and was converted more 
recently into a budget hotel. Online customer reviews note that its spa- 
ciousness makes it an ideal place to hold a wedding or other large gath- 
erings. In the towns reconstructed after the war on the basis of BSR 
plans, grappling with embedded legacies necessitates a willingness to 
consider the ideological uses of everyday space, and how these can be 
resisted or channeled in new directions. In 1961, the year of the Berlin 
crisis and the building of the Berlin Wall, Molde established an inter- 
national jazz festival, one of the oldest in Europe. Such festivals soon 
flourished throughout Europe with the encouragement of the US State 
Department, which turned jazz, touted as the music of democracy and 
freedom, into an ideological weapon to fight communism.” In Molde, 
the music and spectacle of the jazz festival intertwined with the public 
spaces of the city, newly constructed after the war. Every July, thou- 
sands of jazz lovers descend on the city. Crowds gather for free concerts 
in the large square by the city hall, with views of the fjord and moun- 
tains. And every day of the festival a jazz parade takes place through 
the town. Musicians play their instruments and march along Storgata, 
the broad main avenue, while onlookers cheer and dance. 
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